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DIAMOND ALKALIES 


58% Light Soda Ash . . . Diamond Soda 
Crystals . . . 76% Caustic Soda (Solid & 
Flake) . . . Liquid Caustic Soda. 


STANDARD SILICATES 


Silicate of Soda, Liquid . . . Silicate of Soda, 
Glass . . . Sodium Metasilicate . . . Silicated 
Alkalies. 


e —your needs and order your supplies as far 
as possible in advance of actual use to avoid 
production delays and disappointment. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA., and Everywhere 





Of course you have heard that line 
that the only difference between 
the possible and the impossible is 
that the impossible takes more 
time. Now the impossible is being 
done in less time than formerly. 
How? A little more time in the 
laboratory to save a lot of time in 
the factory. Fuld products are 
better than ever as times have 
grown tough. Our jobbers know 
it, and know it better with every 
Fuld shipment. 


AV Ay 


702 South Wolfe Street, Baltimore 31, Maryland 
2444 East 8th Street, Los Angeles 21, California 
New York Sales Office: 55 W. 42nd St., CH. 4-2538 


Deodorants, Plumbing Specialties, Special Cleaners, Self-Polishing Woxes, 


Liquid Soaps, Floor Seals, Floor Treatments, Deodorant Blocks, Liquid 
Furniture Polishes, Deodorant Bleck Holders. Soap Dispensers 


Powdered Wexes, Oil Soaps, Liquid Cleaners, Disinfectants, Insecticides, Metal Polishes. 
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Does your business chart look like this? It should. Ours does. 


It pays us and it will surely pay you to deal in the best quality it is possible to 
produce. 


Products which are available to the perfumer at reasonable prices: 


OIL OF CEDAR LEAF AMERICAN IONONE METHYL 


my Foe ae HYDRATROPIC ALDEHYDE 


OIL OF BALSAM FIR AMERICAN PARA METHYL HYDRATROPIC ALDEHYDE 
PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL CYCLAMAL 


IONONE A.B. INDOL 


Requests for samples on your firm’s letterhead and further information will be promptly furnished. 


& SS a * * 
a comalics — MVLSLOH 
GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


644 PACIFIC STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
) SO. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 1019 ELLIOTT ST., W., WINDSOR, ONT 
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ABOUT L PACKAGE 
in 10 actvALLy 
HELPS A PRODUCT 





At right —“one at a 
time’ dispensing 
package — uniquely 
merchandisable 


How to get a PACKAGE THAT SELLS! 








The art of packaging is NEW. 

For years packages only contained 
products. Ritchie made them—78 years 
ago. Improvements came first in utility, 
protection of product, durability, con- 
venience. Then quantity production 
for lower costs. 

Last—and all too slowly—has come 
the realization (iwnaking fortunes for 
some) that a packuge can be a silent, 


effective salesman at the point of sale 


_ 1 aware sor 
ERT ORIORS PRBOEC LION 
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Set-Up Paper Boxes 


NEW YORK DETROIT ° 


BALTIMORE 


Fibre Cans 


LOS ANGELES ° 


On the counter, in the stores, where 
consumers choose, the package that 
compels attention and “looks” supe- 
rior-quality wins favor for a product 
over others of its class. 

Ritchie leads in making that kind 
of package . . . integrating all the com- 
plex, essential package-qualities for the 
one major purpose— SELLING. 

A Package by Ritchie can be de- 
pended on to have the right material 


sf 


AND COMPANY 


AVENUE * CHICAGO 17 


and structure for its job, to be practical, 
convenient to use, easy to handle, to 
stock and display, but 


— including and dominating all these— 


a Package by Ritchie is an active selling 
force . . . a product-identifying, eye- 
appealing package that people see, ask 
about, reach for . 
SELLS. 


. a package that 





HAVE YOU A PACKAGE PROB 


Ritchie’s expanded, war-develop 





facilities for volume production 


sure a better package at less cost. © 


may call on Ritchie for help omag 
package problem—to lower the pier 











Transparent Packages 


ST. LOUIS * MINNEAPOLIS 


duction cost of your present packal 
to improve its appearance or to 


sign a new better-selling pack 
Write us today. 
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In BALSAMUOL, we have incorporated the 
freshness of all outdoors... the healthy odor 
of deep woods and mountain air + Possessing 
a truly balsamic and retentive odor, BAL- 
SAMUL will replace all the natural balsam 
and gum characters in your formulae—most 
effectively and without their inconveniences. 
++ BALSAMUL is especially good as a base 
and fixative for floral types. When 
used in combination with smooth 
warm tones, it forms the back- 
ground of many present-day 
popular perfumes. 

$32.00 per pound. Write us for 

further details and suggestions. 


135 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO OFFICE - 612 NORTH MiCl 
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Trained Men to Give Practical Advice where 


Synthetic Organic Chemicals are Used 


IN THE PLANT — Our technical represen- 
tatives frequently can give advice on customer 
problems involving solvents, emulsifying agents, 
wetting agents, plasticizers, coupling agents, and 
chemical intermediates. They are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the properties, applications, and uses 
of the more than 160 chemicals we make. 


IN THE LABORATORY -— They can give 
you information on the many new chemicals we 
have announced for research study. And they can 
tell you about recent applications of older prod- 
ucts that you may be using. These representatives 
are chemists and chemical engineers who have 
had experience in our research laboratories and 


understand research problems and techniques. 


IN THE OFFICE — In your chemical pur- 
chasing problems as well, our representatives can 
be of service . . . advising on price, shipping, and 
priority regulations, the routing of orders, and the 
availability of chemicals we make, or their replace- 
ments. These men are located in all the major 
chemical-consuming cities throughout the country. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street UCC) New York 17, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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4 Faster-Kill, NON-POISONOUS 
Roach Powder 
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SPOO paralyzes in three minutes kills in seven! ... 
Clings like a leech... SPOO is aerated —three times 
finer. Six ounce blower can does the work of one 
pound fluoride powder... Penetrates crevices “Like 
gas in a lethal chamber”. . . Doesn’t clog blowers. 


8 SPOO kiuis tHe Four MAJOR SPECIES OF COCKROACH 


ES Some pre-war roach powders killed the smaller Oriental cockroach, or the brown German cockroach— 
2 but were powerless against the Giant American cockroach and its Australian brother. 


You'll find all four species in almost every city. SPOO kills them all. It clings to their flattened, horny 
bodies and large spiny legs. The roach assassinates himself when he tries to “lick” it off ... He is a 
dead roach if he doesn't. SPOO KILLS ON CONTACT—in seven minutes! 


PJOBBERS...seno ror sample FULL SIZE BLOWER CAN OF SPOO 


and prove up every talking point you have just read. Because SPOO is non-poisonous, it is used more 
liberally than fluorides, arsenicals and other ordinary powders. This results in substantial sales 
increase . . . Available in bulk and in the handy six ounce blower cans (same volume as ordinary 
pound cans, but goes farther). 


HYSAN PRODUCTS CO. 
58 E. CULLERTON ST., CHICAGO 16 


Send wus free full size blewer con of SPOO ROACH POWDER. 





SANITARY CHEMICALS 


SELLING EXCLUSIVELY TO JOBBERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
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the war, the average woman 
is still going to smell soap 
before she buys it. So our 
skilled perfume-chemists 
| continue to ply their 


: rein making your soap 


—~ 
a@srantly acceptable to 


ladies. 





van AMERINGEN - HAEBLER, tc. | 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Q. What are the names of three ben- 
zene products effective as insecticides? 


A. Orthodichlorbenzene. Paradichlor- 
benzene. Trichlorbenzene. 


Q. Which two benzene products are different 
forms of the same chemical, C,H,Cl.? 


A. Orthodichlorbenzene, a clear, colorless liquid; 
Paradichlorbenzene, a white, crystalline solid. 


Q. Which benzene product is a solvent for fats and 
oils as well as an insecticide? 
A. Trichlorbenzene 1:2:4, C,H Cl;. 


Q. Which two of these three benzene products is 
used as an effective insecticide against termites? 


A. Orthodichlorbenzene and Trichlorbenzene. 


Q. Which is used as an insecticide for clothes 
moths? 


A. Paradichlorbenzene. 


Q. Which is used as an insecticide for powder 
post beetles? 


A. Orthodichlorbenzene. 


m4 p44 i: 
PRODUCTS 
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FOR SOAP AND INSECTICIDE 
CHEMISTS 


Q. Which is used as a soil poison to eradicate 
termites? 


A. Trichlorbenzene. 


Q. Which is used as an insecticide for the peach 
tree borer? 


A. Paradichlorbenzene. 


Q. How many of these products are made by 
HOOKER? 


A. All three. 


Q. In what type of containers are these HOOKER 
products supplied? 


A. Orthodichlorbenzene, 5 gal. cans containing 
54 Ibs., 55 gal. drums containing 600 Ibs; Paradi- 
chlorbenzene, Fibre drums containing 25, 50, 100 
and 200 Ibs., Trichlorbenzene, 5 gal. cans contain- 
ing 60 lbs., 55 gal. drums containing 650 Ibs. 


No matter what your score on this quiz may be, 
your score in selecting quality chemicals will be 
high, when you use products made to HOOKER 
standards. 

Send for list of principal HOOKER chemicals, 


including most of those used in the soap and 
sanitary chemical industries. Write Dept. S.2. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, N.Y. * Wilmington, Calif. + Tacoma, Wash. 


HOOKER CHEMICALS 
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In these days when good health is not only good sense but also a 
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patriotic duty, the high bactericidal and fungicidal efficiency of 














THYMOL is proving a valuable aid in maintaining good health on 
the war and home fronts. 

The low toxicity...the pleasant, clean taste and odor of THYMOL 
make it a much-sought active ingredient in pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations... antiseptic mouth washes, ointments and salves for the 
treatment of fungus infections. Besides these recognized medicinal 
functions, in normal times THYMOL serves a number of important 
industrial applications as well. 

At a time when the demand is for both qua/ity and quantity, 
Givaudan is proud to be able to supply a THyMot (U.S.P.) to fill 


essential needs. 


BUY WISELY...BUY GIVAUDAN 


| Te fn Ine. - & Mion: ™® 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y, . & ™* 
OUR PLANT FACILITIES ARE AVAILABLE FOR ANY FURTHER CONTRIBUTION yp 
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WE MAY MAKE TO PRODUCTION OF MATERIALS FOR THE WAR EFFORT 
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SANITARY PRODUCTS 


their manufacture, testing and use 


By Leonard B. Schwarcz 


CONTENTS 


Sanitary Products Industry — reviewing the type 
firms in the industry, the products they manufacture, 
and their annual value. 

Discovery of Bacteria—historical background on the 
germ theory of infection. 

Principles of Disinfection — the role of chemical 
preparations in disinfection; definition of disinfectant 
terms. 

Coal Tar Disinfectants—a review of their manufac- 
ture and use. 

Cresol Compounds — Liquor Cresolis Compositus, 
B.A.I. Compound, petroleum-type cresylics. 

Pine Oil Disinfectants—manufacture, properties and 
uses. 

Hypochlorites—manufacture, properties and uses of 
chlorine disinfectants. 

Formaldehyde—its applications in the disinfectant 
field 

Oil Soaps—manufacture, sale and use of jelly soaps, 
green soaps, auto soaps, floor scrubbing soaps, etc. 
Special attention is given to manufacture of oil 
soaps from fatty acids. 

Liquid Soaps—The case for liquid soaps for wash- 
room use. A review of raw materials, manufacturing 
methods, use, etc., with special attention to the 
problems of clarity, concentration, dispensing equip- 
ment, etc. 

Soap Dispensers—a review of the common types of 
liquid and powder soap dispensers, push-in, push-up, 
tilt, goose-neck, pullman, etc. 

Floor Waxes—A review of raw materials for floor 
wax manufacture and a study of manufacture and 
application of liquid waxes, paste waxes, water- 
emulsion waxes. 

The Insect Problem—A review of the general role 
which insecticides must fill in man’s battle against 
the insect world. 

Pyrethrum Insecticides—The important place that 
pyrethrum has taken in the manufacture of non- 
poisonous insecticides. Manufacture, testing and use 
of pyrethrum insecticides are reviewed. 


Rotenone Materials — Occurrence and toxicity of 
rotenone, and its use as an insecticidal raw material. 
Comparisons with pyrethrum on toxicity and de- 
terioration. 


Synthetic Insecticides—The most complete review 
yet published of the chemical nature, characteristics, 
and use in insecticides of a dozen synthetic materials. 


Activators—The action of activators in stepping 
up insecticide toxicity. A study of activators which 
are in current use. 


Roach Control — Roach powder formulation. The 
role of sodium fluoride and borax. 


Bedbug Liquids—Control methods and special prep- 
arations. 

Livestock Sprays—Manufacture and use of cattle 
sprays, with particular emphasis on repellency, ap- 
plication and choice of oil base. 


Sprayers—A review of hand, continuous and elec- 
tric types. Applicators for aerosols are also dis- 
cussed. 


Moth Preparations — Use of paradichlorbenzene, 
naphthalene, cedar preparations, etc., in moth con- 
trol. Cautions on labeling. 


Deodorant and Urinal Blocks—Para vs. naphthalene 
blocks. Pressed vs. molded blocks. Perfuming, 
wrapping, etc. 


Labeling and Packaging—The most complete review 
ever ‘published of the obligations of the sanitary 
products manufacturer under the Insecticide Act of 
1910, The Caustic Poisons Act, The Federal Trade 
Act, the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and the 
various state laws. Typical decisions of the AMA 
and the FDA in reviewing offending labels are pre- 
sented, along with sample labels of approved content. 


Appendix—Complete text of Insecticide Act of 1910, 
Caustic Poisons Act, Peet-Grady Test for Insecti- 
cides, FDA Method for Disinfectant Testing, Mer- 
cury Reduction Method, Seil Method, NAIDM 
Specifications, list of approved antidotes. 


SANITARY PRODUCTS has standard high-grade book binding, cloth and board covers, q 
Check must accompany order. Orders for books | 


6 x 9, 312 pages. Priced at $5.00 per copy. 


to be sent on approval cannot be accepted, but the usual return privilege will be accorded 
where copies are returned unmarred within 10 days. Owing to present conditions, the first 


edition must be limited. Accordingly an early order accompanied by check is suggested. 


Published by 


MACNAIR-DORLAND CoO. 


254 West 31st Street 


New York 
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LAUNDRY SOAPS - WASHING POWDERS - LIQUID CLEANSERS - POLISHES, ete. 


JAVONELLA 


Even when Oil of Citronella was low ‘in price and easy to obtain, 
JAVONELLA was a reliable favorite. A great many manufacturers 


preferred its finer, cleaner odor, its uniform quality and consistent 


economy. And now that Citronella is so high in price and difficult 


to get, JAVONELLA is more important to you than ever before. 


aunite Hg 
cut FELTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, ix. 
ne 


599 JOHNSON AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
- 


MANUFACTURERS OF AROMATIC CHEMICALS, ESSENTIAL OILS, PERFUMES AND FLAVORS 
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THAT’S WATER SOLUBLE! 


METHOCEL 


Other Dow products include: Synthetic Aromatics, Dowicides, 
Propylene Glycol, Paradow and many other chemical materials. 


Extraordinary film-forming ability makes 
Methocel a most useful material. It produces 
tough, flexible films that are clear, colorless 
and free from taste or odor. Of outstanding 
importance—Methocel films are soluble in 
water—a unique and valuable property that 
suggests a variety of new uses. For other 
jobs, resistance to water can be increased. 
Methocel films or coatings are unusually 
stable to discoloration or attack. They are 
also neutral and non-toxic and are easily 
plasticized where extra softness is required. 


METHOCEL 


THE ECONOMICAL, WATER SOLUBLE THICKENER 


While Methocel is used most often as thick- 
ening and stabilizing agent in water and 
emulsion preparations, its film-forming prop- 
erties indicate its wide range of usefulness 
in cosmetic and pharmaceutical products. 
These properties make possible the forma- 
tion of continuous films—an advantage rarely 
found in other water soluble thickeners. 
Thus, in protective hand creams, cosmetic 
stockings, hair lacquers and many other 
preparations, Methocel performs several 
functions important to the success of the 
product. Complete data available on request. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia - Woshington + Cleveland + Chicago 
St. Louis « Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 


DOW 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
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ALWAYS 
IN THE 
SPOTLIGHT 


DAVIES-YOUNG PRODUCTS 
---SOLD THRU JOBBERS ONLY 


Soft Oil Soaps e Floor Waxes e Liquid Toilet Soaps 

Floor Varnishes e¢ Toilet Soap Bases e Disinfectants 
Liquid Scrub Soaps e¢ Surgical Liquid Soaps ¢ Polishes 
Insecticides e U.S. P. Green Soap e Cleaning Specialties 


Surgical Green Soap e Deodorants 


AND MANY OTHER ‘‘SPECIALTIES’’ 


THE DAVIES-YOUNG SOAP CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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"Remember Me? I'm Botrich’s Model 21—the most 
mepeelar, jostest selling, low priced ligsid soap dis- 
penser ever introduced, because I will not Leak, 
Clag or Drip. Along came Hitler and J gave all my 
machine time to one of the Ain Corps crowd * HYVA 
--bud according to the papers, “Z's beginning zo look 
like I'll be back s00n,--40 keep me in mind, because 
I'm neo dude Victory Medel--just quality-plus!” 


* Short for Bolrich Hydraulic Values used on the Likenrator 3-244. 


Medel 21. 


Bobrick Manufacturing Corporation 
"Our 39th Year” 
2619 Sanla Ge Avenue Jone 11 Les Angeles 





Buy More Bounds Buy More Bonds Buy More Bonds 
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tel 
hae SPECIAL DELIVERY FOR & 
BERLIN! Night after night, 
day after day—a once proud na- 
tion is feeling Allied wrath as & 
»ombs drop on Germany! 


\ 


Today . .. Solvay is supplying alkalies and related products 


for the manufacture and equipment of bombers, fighters and 


air transports — helping to weld a great and growing air force 
to pave the way for the coming invasion of the Continent and 
for the destruction of Hitler's Germany!. -In war as in peace 


Solvay Alkalies serve the nation. 


* The Solvay Process Company employs salt, 
limestone and ammonia to make Soda 
Ash, from which basic material Caustic 


MYoleleMelsleMelisl-lamel | del ll-Xomela-Ikel-lala-te| 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY —U.S.A.! 
After the war, fast planes will 
speed across the country and | 4 
around the world — dropping huge | 
parachutes that carry the mail! 


= 
“Tomorrow... Solvay will key its production to the far- 
reaching possibilities of aviation in passenger and freight 
transport. Solvay with its broad background of long experi- 
ence and research will keep in step with these developments 
...and, in the years of postwar progress, industry can look 


to Solvay for quality alkalies! 


SODA ASH + CAUSTIC SODA 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE + CAUSTIC POTASH 
MODIFIED SODAS « AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 
SODIUM NITRITE + PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE . CHLORINE . SALT 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N, Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston © Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati © Cleveland * Detroit 
New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia * Pittsburgh © Sc. Louis * Syracuse 
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Synthetic floral oils... 


—— reduced supplies of natural floral essences 

emphasize the value of high quality substitutes. Syn- 
thetic floral essences can be used to replace the natural oils 
with full satisfaction and marked success in numerous 
products,—toilet soaps, shampoos, shaving creams, pow- 
ders, creams, and many others. 


In fact, in many products the newer synthetic floral 
essences are to be preferred for the manner in which they 
reproduce the true fragrance of the living flowers in the 
finished product,—not to mention uniformity of quality 
and odor fidelity, and their economy under present con- 
ditions. 


Let us tell you more about these Norda substitutes as an 
answer to the scarcity of natural floral oils, 


NORDA Essential Oil 
and Chemieal Co.. Ine. 


Chicago Office St. Paul Office New York Office 
325 W. Huron St. 253 E. 4th St. 601 West 26th St. 


Los Angeles Office Toronto Office Montreal Office 
2800 E. 11th Street 119 Adelaide St., W. 135 Commissioners St., W. 
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No. Priorities ! 


DENDRON TILT 


Fool-proof, trouble proof, cannot leak, clog 
or get out of order. Easily filled. Sturdy 
and neat in appearance. Glass globe thick 
and clear. Bracket and cap finished in fine 


black lacquer. 





DENDRON PUSH-UP 


Same sturdy, fool-proof construction 
as the DENDRON TILT. No in- 
tricate mechanisms to get clogged 
or out of order. Easy to clean and 
fill. Made from high tensile strength 
composition in high gloss black lac- 


quer finish. 


Simple - Economical - Sturdy - Durable - Attractive 


We are also headquarters for a full line of soaps and sanitary products, 
including liquid soaps and bases, disinfectants, vegetable soap cleansers, 
deodorizing blocks, polishes, etc. It will pay you to investigate Clifton’s 
complete facilities for handling the requirements of the bulk or private 


brand buyer. 


(’-lifton (hemical (ompany 


246 Front Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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JONES LOGGLE PRESSES 





Post War Competition? 


Obsolete Factory Equipment 
Cannot Whip It! 






XOAP presses that are worn out, or outmoded during the War, 


cannot meet postwar competition. 





Your sales manager will demand more perfectly 






pressed cakes, laundry as well as toilet. 





Higher wage rates will demand higher speed, lower cost 


pressing, with fewer delays in production. 


Your operating budget will demand fewer repairs, and 


longer life of expensive dies and die boxes. 


JONES TOGGLE PRESSES will answer these demands. We are 
learning many things from our Army and Navy Ordnance work. 
These ideas are being sorted and studied, and will be used to make 


even finer JONES PRESSES. 








The Standardized CONSTANT MOTION CARTONER packages bottles, jars, tins, collapsible tubes and many other articles. It feeds, folds, 
and inserts direction sheets and corrugated board liners with the loads. 





R. A. JONES & COMPANY, UNC. 


P. O. BOX 485 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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15 STIMATES in and about the 
soap industry give an approximate figure 
of 2,100,000,000 pounds of oils and fats 
as the total requirement for American soap 
manufacture during 1944. This much fat 
should make up into about four billion 
pounds of soap, the amount which it is be- 
lieved will be needed to fill all soap needs, 
civilian, military and lend-lease. Close to 
300,000,000 pounds of fats and oils will go 
into the production of about twice this 
poundage of soap products for military and 
lend-lease requirements. This leaves some 
1,800,000,000 pounds of fat to make 
3,400,000,000 or 3,500,000,000 pounds of 
soap for the civilian population, or about 
26 pounds per capita which is believed to 
represent present rate of consumption. 


a 

The present visible oil and fat supply for 
soap manufacture for 1944 is stated to be 
roughly 1,900,000,000 pounds of the usual 


soap fats from all sources. This shows a 
gap of some 200,000,000 pounds in round 
numbers under the estimated required to- 
tal of 2,100,000,000 pounds. To make up 
this deficit, reports from Washington indi- 
cate that it may be necessary for soapers to 
use linseed and castor oils, both of which 
find themselves in rather heavy supply this 
year on the American market. If these two 
vegetable oils, heretofore finding little or 
no use in soap manufacture, particularly 
regular soda soap manufacture, can be 
worked into the soap kettle in ample quan- 
tities, there will be no difficulty in closing 
the estimated gap of 200,000,000 pounds. 


That all soap manufacturers may be com- 
pelled by War Food Administration order 
to use a minimum of fifteen per cent of cas- 
tor and linseed oils as a part of their over- 
all fat consumption in the near future has 
been discussed quite freely in Washington 
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and throughout the soap industry. Soap 
manufacturers are quite frank in express- 
ing their opposition to any enforced use of 
these oils, particularly linseed oil. Unless 
hydrogenated, they feel that it has no place 
in or near a soap kettle. They maintain 
that even a small percentage of linseed can 
jeopardize large batches of soap in which 
it may be used. In finely divided types of 
soaps, such as granules, powder and chips, 
they hold that linseed will quickly go ran- 
cid and develop a bad odor no matter how 
highly refined is the original oil. They state 
further that no part of linseed could be used 
in toilet soaps or high-grade chips or flakes, 
and this would mean a percentage higher 
than fifteen in other types of soaps produced 
in the same plant which would increase the 
risk proportionately in these latter soaps. 


In short, soap makers, except those who 
produce certain specialties where its use 
has always been acceptable, want no part of 
linseed oil in their products,—and intend to 
fight any edict in this direction,—unless oil 
for the soap kettle can be hydrogenated. 
This, naturally, brings up the question of 
plant facilities for linseed hardening. One 
estimate, which admittedly may be to some 
degree wishful thinking, gives a figure be- 
tween 100,000,000 and 150,000,000 
pounds per annum of facilities which might 
conveniently be converted to linseed hydro- 
genation at present. Another estimate 
places the total hydrogenation capacity of 
the United States at nine million pounds 
per day. Calculated on a basis of a 300 day 
year, this gives 2,700,000,000 pounds total 
of which 700,000,000 is stated to be inedi- 
ble. Owing to the heavy hydrogen con- 
sumption needed in hardening a highly 
unsaturated oil like linseed, this latter es- 
timate questions that there could be made 
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available at this time facilities for harden- 
ing even 100,000,000 pounds of linseed oil. 

To the problem of hydrogenation facili- 
ties, there is also added the matter of the 
cost of linseed hardening, not to mention 
the original high cost of the oil compared to 
other vegetable oils and fatty acids. It does 
not seem unlikely that by the time extra 
handling and hydrogenation were com- 
pleted, the hardened linseed would show a 
cost over sixteen cents. In the light of the 
present O.P.A. attitude toward soap prices, 
this might be a very serious obstacle even 
to the use of the amount of linseed oil indi- 
cated. 

The findings of the Soap and Glycerine 
Advisory Committee of the War Food Ad- 
ministration which recently completed a 
study of linseed oil in connection with the 
over-all oil and fat supply for the soap ket- 
tle, and its recommendations will be awaited 
with considerable interest by the soap in- 
dustry. 

was 


aus that currently large glyce- 
rine stocks might take a toll in the fat sal- 
vage drive and leave the campaign withouta 
strong peg on which to hang its publicity 
and advertising has been expressed by mem- 
bers of the industry. Glycerine is just as 
vital in our war economy whether there is 
an excess or a scarcity. The salvage drive 
has taken over a year to get under way on 
its present basis. It cannot be turned off and 
on like a water faucet. More it is like a 
warship where steam must be kept up ready 
for use when needed whether the vessel is 
under way or at dock. Glycerine stocks 
may be flush today, but who knows what 
they will be six months hence? Our feeling 
is rather strong on the point that any let-up 
in the full-speed-ahead fat drive now, after 
taking a year to reach the present rate of 
collections, would be very shortsighted. As 
for a peg on which to hang advertising and 
publicity to the general public, we feel that 
with less emphasis on scarcity and more on 
the life-saving features of glycerine, the 
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present peg will do very well until a new 
one has to be found. 


ep * 


jt\ YEAR ago, we hazarded a 
guess that the oil and fat productivity of the 
United States, particularly under the impet- 
us of war demand and a ready market, was 
considerably greater thanany of the estimates 
of the Washington bureaus made at that 
time for 1943. When the complete figures 
for last year are released, we have a hunch 
that they will bear us out. In the case of 
soap production for 1943, we also believe 
that our much higher estimates than those 
which came out of Washington will be 
proved to be nearer correct. Glycerine pro- 
duction over the last half of 1943 in itself 
would seem to indicate this. 

It is this large potential American pro- 
duction of oils and fats, at present operating 
in high gear, which poses a post-war prob- 
lem for the soap industry. For a time at 
least, production of oils and fats after the 
war will continue heavy and exceed normal 
needs,—even considering large tonnages 
which may be required for export in the 
beginning to feed European populations. 
Prices for domestic fats are likely after the 
first year of peace to decline sharply from 
current levels. Agitation for higher tariffs 
and higher processing taxes on foreign oils, 
including high lauric acid oils so necessary 
for soap manufacture, is very likely from 
farm and crushing interests. Naturally, 
they are not going to sit idly by and see their 
war-time gains swept away. 

All things being equal, American soapers 
will always be better off with strong do- 
mestic oil and fat producing industries. War 
has again emphasized this fact. But this is 
not a reason to penalize those oils, notably 
the lauric acid group, which must come 
from outside. If they are not on guard, 
soapers may find that post-war readjust- 
ment of economic conditions, particularly 
in the world oil and fat markets, will again 
leave them holding the bag. 
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OAP makers may very possibly 
have to turn to use of linseed 
and castor oils before the end of 

1944, to supplement stocks of normal 
soap making fats and oils, members of 


the industry were told at the annual 


soap industry meeting held at theWal- 


dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Jan- 
vary 21. “By the use of these oils,” 
counseled Dr. C. W. 
the Soap and Glycerine Division, Fats 
and Oils Branch of FDA, “the overall 


(fat and oil) picture will be consider- 


Lenth, chief of 


ably aided, and more drastic measures 
may be avoided.” 

“Under the present quotas,” he 
told soap makers, “you are doing a fine 
job of distributing your products in 
the face of an unprecedented consumer 
demand. In spite of your good work, 
however, it is probable that any sub- 
stantial change in quotas would make 
your task almost impossible. Conse- 
quently, it seems to us the choice really 
lies in your hands, since the materials 
ure available from which soap can be 


made if you choose to employ them.” 


GORDON FULTON 


eastern vice-president. 
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Partially offsetting this rather 
non-optimistic view of the raw mate- 
rial outlook was the word from OPA 
that availability of soap in retail chan- 
nels continues to show steady improve- 
ment. Soap makers were told that the 
fat salvage campaign is currently 
bringing in fats for the soap kettle at 
the rate of 255,000,000 Ibs. per year, 
and were congratulated by various gov- 
ernment representatives on their fore- 
sightedness and generous financial sup- 
port in making the campaign a success. 
They were also complimented by OPA 
representatives on their voluntary ac- 
tion in so planning distribution of soaps 
over the past year that serious shortages 
in consumer markets have been 
avoided. 

At the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers, held in connection 
with the industry meeting, E. H. Littl 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. was re- 
elected president of the association, 
Gordon Fulton of Beach Soap Co. was 


elected Eastern vice-president, R. R. 


A. HAAS 


. western vice-president. 
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E. H. LITTLE 
re-elected president. 


Deupree of Procter & Gamble Mid- 
west vice-president and A. Haas of 
Newell-Gutradt Co., Western vice 
president. N.S. Dahl of John T. Stan- 
ley Co. was re-elected treasurer, and 
manager Roscoe C. Edlund, secretary. 
New directors elected to the board in- 
clude Homer D. Banta of Iowa Soap 
Co., Oscar M. Burke of Manhattan 
Soap Co. and Daniel M. Flick of Ar- 
mour & Co. Other members of the 
board were re-elected. 

In opening the annual industry 
meeting E. H. Little reviewed the rec- 
ord of the past year and paid tribute to 
the contributions which the association 
ind the industry have made to solution 
of the problems that have been faced. 
He singled out for particular attention 
the record that the industry has made 
in efficient distribution of shortened 


soap supplies, its education of the pub- 


R. R. DEUPREE 
. mid-west vice-president. 
























































ROSCOE EDLUND 


. Manager and secretary. 


lic on the necessity for and the me 
chanics of soap conservation, and the 
contributions the industry has made to 
increasing the national fat supply 
through the fat salvage campaign. Mr. 
Little predicted a continuing need for 
fat salvage for some time after the 
European war is ended. In the post- 
war period he indicated that a high 
rate of soap consumption can probably 
be expected to continue. See page 37 
for full text of Mr. Little’s address. 

Roscoe Edlund, manager of the 
soap association, then took over direc- 
tion of the meeting to introduce a 
group of government speakers, first of 
whom was Leon Falk, Jr., chief of the 
Fats and Oils Branch of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration. Mr. Falk 
pointed out that while American fat 
ind oil producers have been able, as a 
result of bumper crops in 1942 and 
1943, to solve the fat deficiency result 
ing from loss of some of our principal 
foreign sources of supply, we are still 
under the necessity of husbanding our 
stock piles as an insurance against pos 
sible crop failure during the coming 
season. 

Reviewing some of the interna 
tional aspects of the fat and oil picture, 
he called attention to the orderly mar- 
keting of world fat and oil supplies 
that has been achieved by the fat buy- 
ing pool operated jointly by Great 
Britain, Canada and the United States. 
Through the operations of this com- 
bined food board the United States has 
been allocated considerable quantities 


of high lauric acid oils such as coconut. 
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In return we have agreed to export 
lard and other edibles, which have been 
in oversupply in this market. He re 
viewed the Washington set-up on oil 
und fat allocation, showing how supply 
and demand are reconciled and giving 
the group an idea of the mechanics 
behind the finished allocation orders 
which they eventually see. He remind 
ed that these government orders must 
be designed to fit the average of the in- 
dustry, and indicated government will- 
ingness to relieve cases of “undue hard- 
ship” resulting from imposition of 
these orders. 

The next speaker was Dr. C. 
W’. Lenth, chief of the Soap & Glyce- 
rine Division, Fats and Oils Branch of 
FDA. He indicated the probability of 
a deficiency in our normal soap fat 
supplies this year. To plug this gap he 
suggested that it may become necessary 
to require use in soap of minimum 
quantities of linseed and castor oils 
which are currently in a rather favor- 
able stock position. He mentioned that 
in England as high as 20 per cent 
linseed oil is being used in some soaps, 
und reported that in certain potash 
soaps, provided the proper grades are 
selected, the substitution of linseed oil 
presents no particular problem. For use 
in soda soap linseed oil must be hydro- 
genated, and the Soap and Glycerine 
Division is now surveying hydrogena- 
tion facilities of the country to deter- 
mine what quantities might be handled 
An industry task committee has been 
named to study the pricing problems 
which might arise as a result of substi- 
rution of this higher cost raw material, 
ind the attention of the O PA has also 
been directed to a study of possible 
relief they might be able to afford the 
industry should this substitution be 
come necessary. 

Dr. Lenth indicated that while 
the outlook for the year anticipates the 
possibility of a deficiency in fat and 
oil supplies, this same prospect does not 
apply for the first quarter. He indi- 
cated that 518,000,000 Ibs. of fats and 
oils are needed for soap manufacture in 
the first quarter, 448,000,000 Ibs. of 
this total for civilian soap, and the 
balance for military and export needs. 
To meet this demand, adequate sup- 


plies of fats and oils have been allo- 
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N. S. DAHL 


re-elected treasurer. 


cated: 315,000,000 Ibs. of tallow and 
grease, 45,000,000 Ibs of coconut oil, 
40,000,000 Ibs. of foots, and 120,000,- 
000 Ibs. of other oils including vege- 
table oils, fish oils, lard and edible 
tallow. The need for fats and oils for 
manufacture of soap for rubber and 
textile purposes is not included in the 
above figures, this demand being taken 
care of by separate allocations. 

In commenting on_ problems 
that have arisen in connection with 
some of the new FDA orders, Dr. Lent! 
indicated that his office is taking a 
sympathetic view toward defini 
“hardship” cases. Some requests have 
been received, he indicated, for quota 
revision under FDO-42, to allow fora 
certain amount of switching back and 
forth betwen quotas for different types 
of soap. An amendment to relieve 
such cases is under consideration which 
would provide for a small amount of 
switching from one class to another. 
Appeals to even out quarterly fat and 
oil quotas, to allow the appealing soap 
maker to make more stable and eff 
cient use of his available labor supply, 
are also being given favorable con 
sideration, Dr. Lenth advised. Prob 
lems have also arisen, he reported, in 
the enforcement of the inventory pro- 
visions of FDO-86. Some consumers 
whose inventories were perhaps over 
sized on some items, while deficient o 
others, had to be given relief. 

Turning from raw materials 0 
prices, the OPA was represented at th 
meeting by William L. Sims, chief of 


the Chemicals and Drugs Branch; I 
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RUSSELL YOUNG 
. potash soap section chm'n. 


W. Ranson, head of the OPA Soap and 
Glycerine Unit, and Walter F. Straub, 
Director of Food Rationing. Mr. Sims 
reviewed the record that OPA has made 
n preventing the drastic price rises 
which were common during the first 
World War. He predicted a continuing 
need for OPA price controls during the 
post-war period. 

Mr. Ranson previewed the price 
problem which would arise for soapers 
ind the OPA as a result of possible 
substitution: of linseed oil for less ex- 
pensive fats in soap formulas, and 
indicated that OPA is moving now to 
give consideration to this problem. He 
bserved that OPA wants to keep soap 
makers in business to make sure that 
there will be no interruption in needed 
soap supplies. In answer to a question 
from the floor regarding necessity for 


hling reports with OPA on formula 


changes, he made clear that, under the 


law as it now stands, all formula 
changes must be reported to OPA even 
though they do not involve any de- 
crease in anhydrous soap content. Con- 
sideration is currently being given, 
however, to the possible desirability of 
discontinuing such mandatory reports 
except when there is a change in anhy- 
drous soap content. 

Walter F. Straub complimented 
the industry on the job that it has done 
on a voluntary basis over the past year 
in working out its own rationing plan 
Recent OPA spot 
checks, Mr. Straub indicated, have 


shown growing availability of common 


tor soap buyers. 


brands of soap in retail outlets. 
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H. M. Faust, head of the WPB 
Salvage Division, introduced the sub 
ject of fat salvage with a review of 
the general salvage program which his 
division has worked out, and its impor- 
tant contribution to war production. 
Details on the fat salvage program 
itself were supplied by Wilder Brecken- 
ridge, Kenyon & Eckhardt advertising 
agency executive, who is managing the 
American Fat Salvage Drive for the 
soap industry. In the first eighteen 
months of operation of the fat salvage 
campaign, which started in August, 
1942, some 244,000,000 Ibs. of used 
In June, 1943, a 
peak salvage rate of 201,000,000 Ibs. 


per year was reached. Recent announce- 


fat were salvaged. 


e 


ment of the “points for fats” program 
boosted December collections to a new 
peak rate of 255,000,000 Ibs. per year. 
For the early weeks of 1944 collections 
were reported being made at an even 


higher rate, more than doubling pre- 


HERBERT KRANICH 
potash soap vice chm’n. 


vious totals, and giving hope that the 
campaign will produce 300,000,000 
lbs. of reclaimed fats during the course 
of 1944. If this higher total is reached, 
fat salvage will be supplying approxi 


mately 15 per cent of 1944 soap fats. 


Potash Soap Section 


. YOUNG of Davies- 
Young Soap Co., Dayton, chair- 
man of the Potash Soap Division of the 
AASGP, presided over a special morn- 
ing session of that group which pre- 
ceded the general industry meeting. 
Roscoe Edlund addressed the group 
briefly, and the balance of the session 
was taken up with a question and an- 
swer period during which Dr. C. W. 
Lenth of the FDA and E. W. Ranson 
of the OPA answered some of the cur- 
rent questions in interpretation of gov- 
ernment regulations of the potash soap 
industry. 

On a question dealing with the 
necessity of recovering glycerine from 
high lauric acid oils, regardless of ex- 
emption privileges, Dr. Lenth indicated 
that where coconut oil has been ac- 
quired before the first of the year, it 
was with the understanding that the 
glycerine must be recovered. On high 
lauric oils received after the first of 
the year, the soap maker may include 
these shipments in his 150,000 Ib. quar- 


terly exemption. 
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In response to another question 
he clarified the picture on carryovers 
from one quarter to another. Quotas 
must be filled before any carryover 
from the preceding quarter may be 
used. Therefore, if there is a carry- 
over from the first quarter into the 
second, there cannot be any from the 
second into the third, since the sec- 
ond quarter quota will have been filled 
and it is not permissible to carry over 
beyond one quarter. The effect of this 
is that it is possible to use a carry- 
over only every other quarter. 

Explaining the recent easing of 
the glycerine recovery restrictions, Dr. 
Lenth mentioned that the new modifi- 
cations free an additional approximate 
fifty per cent of the industry from the 
necessity of recovering glycerine, yet 
entail a loss of only approximately 2% 
per cent in the volume of possible 
recoverable glycerine. As under pre- 
vious rules approximately a quarter of 
the industry was free from the neces- 
sity of recovering glycerine, the new 


(Turn to Page 47) 





ESSENTIAL OIL PRICES 


SHARP drop in production of 
domestic essential oils, and an 
impossible position pricewise in 
which dealers’ raw material costs are 
above the government ceilings at which 
they are supposed to sell, have current- 
ly come to the front as two of the most 


striking results of application of OPA 


price controls to the essential oil mar- 
ket. So serious has this situation be- 
come over recent months that a meet- 
ing of essential oil dealers was called in 
New York last month by OPA repre- 
sentatives in hopes of discovering some 
sort of a solution for the badly tangled 
situation. 

The principal essential oils that 
affected 


cedar leaf, 


have been are peppermint, 


spearmint, cedarwood, 
wormwood, wormseed, birch, spruce, 
hemlock, sassafras and erigeron. Of this 
list, peppermint, spearmint, wormwood 
and wormseed oils are cultivated oils 
which are produced on a more or less 
regular annual crop basis, while the 
other oils, commonly spoken of in the 


ee 


trade as “country oils” are harvested 
and brought to market more or less 
haphazardly by farmers, depending on 
how busy the farmer may be at the 
time and how profitable or unprofitable 
his principal crop may be that particu- 
lar year. Thus a producer’s output of 
cedarwood oil might be several hundred 
pounds one year, and nothing the next. 
Whether or not he will produce any of 


this secondary crop at all, depends 
largely upon what incentive there is for 
him to produce. 

The two basic difficulties that 
have contributed to building up the 
present impasse are the lack of labor on 
the farm, and the unattractive price 
levels that have been imposed on do- 
mestic essential oils output. Every 
farmer has experienced a loss of his 
farm labor to the war plants with their 
higher wage levels, and essential oil pro- 
ducers have shared this same problem. 
Men who two or three years ago were 
bringing in the cedar crop are today 
working in aluminum factories; and 
the short labor supply left on the aver- 
age farm is busy bringing in more 
profitable crops than domestic essential 
oils have proved to be at the prices that 
have been fixed by OPA. To contribute 
further to the short supply situation, 
poor yields have resulted this year on 
all of the cultivated oils except spear- 
mint. In the cases of peppermint, 
wormwood and wormseed, it is reported 
that normal acreage was planted, but 
yields have been so poor that the crops 
were far below normal in quantity. 

In this situation of shortened 
supplies, the OPA regulations which 
have controlled essential oil prices since 
the issuance of GMPR have been put to 
a very severe test. Under the test they 
have broken down badly. As long as 
stocks were good and crops were ade- 





Domestic production of such essential oils as 
cedar, sassafras, peppermint, wormseed, etc., has 
declined severely under OPA price control. Deal 
ers report that present ceilings discourage farm 
producers, whose asking prices are in many cases 
higher than figures at which dealers are allowed 


to resell 


Phctos courtesy of Fritzsche Bros. 








quate to take care of demand, the OPA 
price ceilings functioned very well, it 
is reported. With pre-war stocks ex. 
hausted, and current crops a failure, the 
OPA program of ceilings for dealers, 
and no ceilings for growers, simply can- 
not work. Thus, essential oil dealers, 
who must pay producers $2.50 a pound 
to get cedarleaf oil, and who may not, 
by OPA rule, sell it above $2.00 a 
pound, face an obviously impossible 
situation. The result has been that 
dealers who adhere to ceilings are un- 
able to obtain supplies of domestic oils. 
Producers are reported selling either di- 
rect to consumers at “black market” 
prices above ceiling levels, or in some 
cases, perhaps, to dealers who are violat- 
ing ceiling prices on their resales. 

In an effort to relieve this 
“squeeze” on essential oil dealers, an in- 
dustry meeting was called in New York 
last month by OPA at which sugges- 
tions were asked from the trade as to 
how the situation might be adjusted. 
At this session, presided over by R. G 
Deupree, head of the Drugs & Cos- 
metics Unit of OPA, a number of other 
complaints were registered by various 
members of the local trade. It was 
pointed out, for instance, that some 
definition of “dealer” is called for if 
any equitable enforcement of OPA reg- 
ulations is to be obtained. New names 
have suddenly appeared as “dealers,” 
insistent that they are entitled to sell at 
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In domestic oils, OPA ceilings 


stifle oroduction and create a 


badly scrambled 


market situation 
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the ceiling prices to which dealers are 
entitled. The counry dealer who mar- 
kets the essential oil produce of some 
half dozen or more local farmers would 
not seem equitably to be entitled to the 
same price differential accorded to the 
recognized essential oil firm that proc- 
esses and stocks a wide range of per- 
fuming materials, yet OPA price regu- 
lations on peppermint have allowed this 
situation to result. Definition of the 
term “dealer” on a historical basis was 
suggested, with ability to qualify being 
based on how long a firm had been in 
business, capital investment, etc. 

As to the difficult price situa- 
tion, a number of suggestions were 
offered, all accenting the fact that some 
elasticity is currently required in the 
OPA controls. One suggestion which 
seems to present possibilities was that 
dealers be allowed to sell at fixed per 
centages above their own costs. It was 
pointed out, however, that a differential 
in the neighborhood of 50 cents per 
pound on a $5 or $6 oil is not sufficient 
margin for the average dealer. He must 
illow for various losses and expenses, 


for weight differentials, cost of con- 





tainer and container return, freight, 
cash discount, commission, interest on 
investment, and other such factors. It 
was indicated that a margin of 12 to 
15 per cent above the dealer’s cost 
would be necessary to cover these costs 
and allow him even a minimum profit. 

Another suggestion was that the 
OPA might take off its essential oil 
price ceilings completely, with the pro- 
viso that ultimate consumers sign agree 
ments not to raise the prices of their 
manufactured products because of any 
higher prices that this might result in 
their paying for essential oils. Just such 
a program as this has been adopted by 
OPA on botanical drugs, first because 
of the complications in applying price 
ceilings, and second because of the ne- 
cessity of providing some stimulus for 
increased production. It was indicated 
by OPA representatives, however, that 
they were skeptical as to the advisabil- 
ity of relaxing price ceilings on addi- 
tional items until they have an oppor- 
tunity to study just how price control 
exemption for botanicals works out. 
Such treatment for “country oils” like 


cedarwood, spruce, etc., would, inci- 


dentally, seem to be in order, as they 


are gathered on exactly the same basis 
as botanical drugs. 

In any case, release or at least 
raising of the price ceilings would seem 
to be essential to encourage production 
and to relieve the essential oil dealers 
from the present impossible conditions 
under which they are trying to operate. 
Shortage of imported oils and increased 
dependence on domestic production 
would seem to provide further strong 
reasons for sympathetic consideration 
by OPA to the requests presented by 
local dealers at the recent meeting. If 
the present situation is permitted to de 
velop further along the line in which it 
is now moving, there is the definite pos 
sibility of a further sharp cut in pro 
duction of domestic oils. This may 
mean that in the case of some oils where 
there continues to be little or no incen 
tive for the country districts to pro 
duce them, are likely to disappear tem 
porarily at least from the market. 

Following the recent New York 
meeting, referred to above, further sug 
gestions from the essential oil trade are 
understood to have been forwarded to 
the Drugs and Cosmetics Unit of OPA. 
It was announced by OPA representa- 
tives at the meeting that at some future 
date they would call essential oil dealers 
together again, and lay before them a 
definite program to relieve the present 
scrambled price situation. Soap has 
been advised subsequently by Mr. 
Deupree, head of the Drugs and Cos 
metics Unit, Chemicals and Drugs 
Price Branch of OPA that up to this 
point they are not yet in position to 
make any definite commitment to any 
specific programs, nor are they, in fact, 
in a position to give any indication as to 


the type of action that OPA may take. 
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kind and type of materials 








available. In the case of alkalies and 
other chemicals, few changes have been 
made from pre-war standards, thanks 
to a strong American alkali industry. 
In oils and fats, however, numerous 
and wide changes have been necessary 
as every soaper knows. Lack of coco- 
nut, palm kernel, and other high lauric 
acid oils was the most serious problem 
which the soap industry had faced in 
many a year. In fact, a shortage of all 
imported oils threw a much heavier 
demand on domestic oils and fats, the 
latter problem being further compli- 
cated by ceiling prices and reduced 
supplies. The ingenuity of the average 
soap maker was taxed to the limit, and 
had it not been for the fatty acid 
producers coming to his rescue with 
lather - producing replacements, _ his 
troubles might have been more numer- 
ous than they were. 

In this war-born dearth of oils 
and fats, the small potash soap manu- 
facturer’s position has been worse, if 
possible, than that of the rank and file 
of the soda soap producers. With coco- 
nut oil out of the picture, practically 
every potash soaper found his main 
raw material bulwark removed. His 
choice of raw materials was narrowed 
sharply to a few vegetable oils, soya 
bean, corn, peanut, and when and 
where obtainable, olive and castor oils. 
On top of this, compulsory glycerine 
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POTASH SOAPS 


A discussion of the outlook and changing 
composition in the light of oil and fat supplies, 
shortage of coconut oil, and with reference 


recovery by all soapers using more than 
10,000 pounds of oil per quarter, 
forced him to turn to the use of cor- 
responding fatty acids. Without an ap- 
preciable percentage of high lauric acid 
oil, lather became a serious problem, 
and to some extent was solved by the 
introduction of special fatty acid 
mixtures, particularly compositions of 
myristic acid, certain fractions of soya 
bean and coconut fatty acids, and the 
like. Whether liquid shampoos or toilet 
soaps, oil soaps, floor scrub or other 
potash soap, the same lather problem 
was present. 

When asked what he was using 
to make his soaps, the potash soap pro- 
ducer would invariably answer that he 
was using anything he could get. Vari- 
ous and sundry materials found their 
way into the kettle. Tallol and rosin 
were used in soft and liquid soaps. Some 
found them quite useful in liquid floor 
scrub soaps. The use of one or two per 
cent of tetrasodium pyrophosphate in 
some of their potash soaps, including 
liquid shampoos, was found to help 
lathering properties where the bulk of 
the soap was made from soya bean or 
corn fatty acids and the coconut oil 
content was 15 per cent, or 10 per cent, 
or less. Some liquid shampoos were put 
on the market which contained no 
coconut oil whatever. And a few sham- 
poos were still marketed which carried 
as high as 50 per cent coconut oil. In 
fact, composition varied just about as 
widely as it could. Set standards of 
composition which existed more or less 
along loosely drawn lines before the 
war, were forced out of the picture by 
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to castor and linseed oil possibilities 





the raw material situation and each 
manufacturer set his own standards,— 
which often varied from week to 
week,—according to the raw material 
he had on hand or could buy. 

This summarizes briefly the 
general situation among potash soap 
manufacturers as it existed for the 
greater part of 1943. But conditions 
have changed for the better thus far 
in 1944, and the outlook is for a fur- 
ther improvement over the next few 
months,—and for a material improve- 
ment if soapers are able to use increased 
supplies of certain fatty raw materials 
which will probably be made available 
to them through the efforts of the War 
Food Administration, particularly cas- 


tor and linseed oils. 
Expect More Coconut Oil in 194 


LTHOUGH the general outlook 

for the supply of oils and fats 
for all soap uses during 1944 is better 
than it was a year ago for 1943, esti- 
mates still indicate that 1944 soap fats 
and oils will be short about 228,000,- 
000 pounds of the totals needed. If 
allocations of high lauric acid oils for 
the first quarter of 1944 are an indica- 
tion,—the total was 45,000,000 pounds 
of coconut, babassu, etc..—there maj 
be as much as 180,000,000 pounds ot 
coconut oil, et al, available for soap 
manufacture this year. Of this, the 
potash soapers will undoubtedly receive 
their share. This total figure, if it mate- 
rializes, will approximate about 50 per 
cent more coconut than was released 
for soap during 1943, and should be 4 
factor in quality improvement, partic- 
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ularly of lathering properties. Al- 
though there is no official word or inti- 
mation to substantiate the report,—and 
the wish may be father to the 
thought,—there is a belief expressed by 
1 few soapers and some oil people that 
there will be an increase in coconut and 
habassu oil released April 1 for the 
second quarter. 

With a revision of the glycerine 
recovery regulations (F.D.O. 33) re- 
cently by the War Food Administra- 
tion, increasing from 10,000 pounds 
per quarter to 150,000 pounds the 
maximum of whole oil or fat which 
may be used without glycerine recov- 
ery. the raw material situation has been 
simplified for many small soap makers. 
Into the group using less than 150,000 
pounds of oil or fat per quarter fall 
about 75 per cent of all potash soap 
manufacturers in the United States. 
Some of these who have been using 
fatty acids over the past year and who 
have become accustomed to their use, 
will undoubtedly continue to use them 
in whole or in part according to con- 
venience and cost in obtaining raw 
materials. If coconut or babassu oils 
are not available in quantities sufficient 
to take care of individual needs, the 
likelihood is that there will be a con- 
tinuation in the use of fatty acid mix- 
tures designed for coconut oil replace- 
ment. Though the top limit for the 
use of whole oils without glycerine 
recovery has been raised to 150,000 
pounds per quarter, there is also the 
possibility that each small soaper will 
not be able to obtain this amount of 
whole oils without turning in part to 
oils, specifically castor and linseed, not 
heretofore used in very large percent- 
age in the soap kettle. 

Liberalizing glycerine recovery 
equirements as they affect the small 
soaper grows directly out of a marked 
increase in glycerine stocks and re- 
duced consumption for war purposes 
over the past four or five months. 
There has been less willingness than 
heretofore for several months on the 
part of glycerine refiners to take over 
glycerine lye and sweetwater from the 
small soap plants in the face of their 
mounting stocks of glycerine. Pressure 
to permit larger sales of glycerine in 
less-essential civilian channels has also 
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been reported heavy in Washington for 
some time. Add to this an increased 
stock of many fats and oils in the 
United States and an outlook for a con- 
tinuation of heavy production and 
larger imports, and the liberalizing of 
whole-oil use by small soapers is quite 
understandable. 
Coconut Use Trend Up 

OR the past several months, there 

have been indications of a steady 
improvement in the supply position of 
coconut oil,—and likewise babassu. 
Larger shipments of coconut oil and 
copra have been coming in from Cey- 
lon, Papua, and other sections of the 
South Pacific. Imports of babassu oil 
and kernels from South America have 
shown a marked increase, according to 
reports. In addition to larger arrivals, 
stocks of coconut oil in storage in the 
United States have not been improving 
with age. Reports state that there has 
been a rather rapid rise in the free fatty 
acid content of many lots of oil which 
have been stored for long periods, not 
always under the best conditions for 
prevention of the development of ran- 
cidity and high acid figures. But irre- 
spective of the reasons, larger amounts 
of coconut oil have been released to the 
soap kettle and coconut fatty acids 
have been somewhat easier to obtain 
with the result that the percentages of 
high lauric acid fats in soap have shown 
an upward trend over the past few 
months from the low points reached 
about the middle of 1943. 

Before Pearl Harbor, most of 
the liquid shampoos on the market 
were chiefly coconut oil, some carrying 
percentages of olive oil, 10 per cent 
and up, and in a lesser number of cases, 
castor oil, § up to 20 per cent. Soya 
bean, corn, linseed, and other vegetable 
oils found their use in the potash soap 
field in oil soaps, scrub soaps, and other 
specialties with innumerable variations 
in formula. After Pearl Harbor and 
with the freezing of coconut oil, potash 
soapers reversed the formula of liquid 
shampoos, using chiefly soya bean or 
corn oil or fatty acids with 10, 20 and 
in some cases a higher percentage of 
such coconut oil as they were permitted 
to use. 

To produce various effects and 
to stretch those oils and fatty acids 
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used, and in the face of scarcities of 
all fatty acids, percentages of tallol and 
in some cases rosin have been incor- 
porated. Special fatty acid mixtures as 
mentioned previously are being used as 
aids to boost reduced lathering prop- 
erties. Judging from the action of some 
so-called liquid soaps in dispensers in 
wash-rooms, their soap content must 
have been extremely low and the coco- 
nut oil content of the soap about nil. 
In one or two cases, the action of the 
dispensed liquid which showed no lather 
at all, raised the suspicion that it was 
merely a solution of trisodium phos 
phate or even sodium carbonate. 
From the low point to which 
many shampoo and other potash soaps 
fell six months ago, there has been a 
general trend back. The percentage of 
coconut oil tends to creep up and the 
lather of the products to improve ac- 
cordingly. In fact, one or two products 
on the market are reported again being 
made from straight coconut oil or fatty 
acids, although this appears to be some- 
what of an extravagant use of such at 
the present time. An interesting side- 
light to the enforced reduced content 
of high lauric acid oils in shampoo 
soaps and liquid toilet soaps is reports 
of less hand chapping from the make- 


shift wartime products. 


Linseed-Castor Oil Plan 


UDGING from reports heard in 
Washington, the War Food Admin- 
is tration is laying the groundwork to 


force larger quantities of castor and 
linseed oils to the soap kettle. That 
WFA may eventually require the use 
of 15 per cent of either or both of 
these oils by all soapers is a possibility. 
This would go a long way to make up 
the anticipated deficit of 228,000,000 
pounds of soap oils and fats for 1944. 
Already it is figured that about 20,- 
000,000 pounds of castor and 2,000,- 
000 pounds of linseed will normally be 
used in soap this year. If the reported 
15 per cent were carried out, it would 
mean close to 200,000,000 pounds ad- 
ditional of these two oils consumed in 
soap. It so happens that this quantity 
will be available in 1944, there being 
an excess of both oils anticipated. In- 
dications are that some soapers, includ- 
ing a few in the potash soap group, 
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are already working on ways and means 
to fit the above-mentioned percentage 
into their production, although most 
soapers are strongly opposed to linseed 
as a soap oil. The report has it that the 
1§ per cent figure would be calculated 
on an over-all basis and that no soaper 
would be required to use either castor 
or linseed in every soap which he makes 
1s long as his total use of all oils, fats, 
and fatty acids included the requisite 
15 per cent. 

Opposition to the use of castor 
oil is not too widespread, but linseed 
oil is generally in disfavor with soapers. 
This is true among potash as well as 
hard soap manufacturers. For certain 
potash soap specialties such as floor 
scrub and some oil soaps, linseed finds 
considerable use when the price is 
right,—which is seldom. The residual 
odor of linseed soaps is well known, in- 
cluding the development of a fishy 
character on aging. With its high 
iodine number, linseed could be little 
else but dangerous as a soap oil. This 
is true for the manufacturer of liquid 
shampoo or for ordinary laundry soaps. 
Past experience with the oil has not 


been good. 


Linseed in Potash Soaps 
OR the producer of hard soaps, 
hydrogenation is a possibility, of 
course, but faces the problem of hydro- 
genation facilities which today are op- 
erating at just about full capacity on 
other essential fats. For the potash soap 
maker, a highly refined linseed has been 
reported to be used with some success. 
This oil has been super-refined by use 
of an alkaline wash, by open steam 
treatment, by heat, or by a combina- 
tion of these. Complete removal of 
albuminous matter and other impurities 
is reported to aid greatly in improving 
the odor of the finished potash soap and 
its keeping qualities. Where an oil of 
this type is used up to 25 per cent in a 
shampoo base in combination with 20 
per cent coconut and 40 per cent corn 
or soya bean fatty acids, the finished 
product is said to be satisfactory and 
the odor easily covered by a slight 
excess of perfume. 
Castor oil has been used in 
potash soap shampoos for many years. 


Some soap makers have made it a rule 
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to use § or 10 per cent castor in their 
coconut oil shampoos, the idea ap- 
parently being to produce a more bland 
product and one which tends less to 
cause hand chapping and burning of 
the scalp. Any number of formulas 
calling for higher percentages of castor 
oil are said to be satisfactory for liquid 
shampoos. One suggestion is for 12 per 
cent coconut fatty acids, 18 per cent 
castor, and the balance corn, soya bean 
or other fatty acids. Another soaper 
has found 25 per cent castor, 25 per 
cent coconut, and 50 per cent of other 
fatty acids or whole oils. One manu- 
facturer reports that he is again using 
§0 per cent coconut oil in his sham- 
poo,—where he previously used 20 per 
cent,—and has moved up the castor 
oil to 20 per cent, the balance being 


other fatty acids. 


Cost Against Linseed Soaps 

N fairly low concentration, straight 
| linseed oil soaps jell at average tem- 
peratures, above 20 per cent concentra- 
tion of anhydrous soap, usually being a 
jell. Both coconut and castor oils, how- 
ever, give so-called thin soaps and in 
combination with linseed soaps tend to 
keep the product liquid if the concen- 
tration of linseed soap present is not 
too high. Where material cost must be 
kept down, however, there is no in- 
ducement to use linseed oil at present 
prices. It stands more than two cents 
per pound above castor, soya bean, etc. 
and with this differential, naturally de- 
mand will go to castor in preference to 
linseed. As a matter of fact, it is 
pointed out that tallol is a preferred 
product over linseed oil in the light of 
the wide difference in cost. And in 
considering costs, there is also the mat- 
ter of the OPA and ceiling prices which 
seems to tip the scale even further 
against linseed in the present raw 
material scramble. 

Although the position of the 
potash soaper may not seem too happy 
today, a quick reference back to the 
days of World War I should be sufh- 
cient to convince anybody who remem- 
bers conditions then that the present 
situation is not really bad. Back in 
1918-19, potash was impossible to ob- 
tain. Liquid and soft soaps were made 


with caustic soda and everything else 
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from sugar syrup to glue. Dispensers 
by the thousands were plugged up, 
thousands of gallons of soap were ship. 
ped back to the manufacturers, and 
liquid soaps as a class were given a 
black eye from which it is surprising 
that they ever recovered. Today, the 
situation is infinitely better than it was 
then, and the outlook is for improve 
ment and a gradual return to nor 
malcy. For the fact that today, caustic 
potash adequate for all our needs jis 
manufactured in the United States,— 
whereas all potash was imported from 
Europe prior to 1914, — American 
potash soap manufacturers should be 
duly thankful. 
° 


The dispersed phase in trans 
parent water-in-oil dispersions is be- 
lieved to consist of submicroscopic 
micelles having a core of soap-in-water 
solution and a surface monolayer of 
soap ion pairs interspersed with non- 
ionized molecules with the hydrocarbon 
portions oriented outwards. The high 
soap to water ratio insures that the 
soap is undissociated. The presence of 
the water/oil interface containing 
oriented nonionized molecules allows 
undissociated soap ion pairs to orient 
there also, as an alternative to associa 
tion in curd fibers; the nonionized 
molecules separate the soap ion pairs 
sufficiently to prevent the repulsion be- 
tween them that would otherwise 
occur, and indeed convert the repulsion 
in the monolayer into an attraction by 
forming complexes with the soap. Semi- 
quantitative evidence in support of this 
hypothesis is presented. T. P. Hoar and 
J. H. Schulman. Nature 152, 102-3 


(1943). 


An ester-type oil containing 
free fatty acids is purified by counter 
current extraction with an aqueous 
solution of isopropyl alcohol containing 
immonia. An amount of ammonia 1s 
first introduced which would be ap- 
proximately equivalent to the free 
fatty acid content of the oil. The al 
cohol feed then used contains an addi 
tional amount of ammonia equivalent 
to 10-40 per cent of that added with 
the oil. W. J. D. van Dijck, to Shell 
Development Co. Canadian Patent No 


417,598. 
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GLYCERINE SUPPLY... 


Easing of F.D.A. regulations reflect 


larger stocks and currently re- 





LYCERINE, like a number of 
other materials associated with 
soap manufacture, is in sufh- 
ciently larger supply that government 
igencies have seen fit to ease restric- 
tions regulating its recovery and use. 
Accumulation of glycerine stocks as 
1 result of a considerably reduced de- 
mand for war purposes over the past 
six months has become a worry and 
1 storage problem for some refiners, 
stocks being larger than those outside 
if the industry had been led to believe. 
For some time, it had been generally 
understood that the glycerine supply 
situation was tight. This condition 
bore out the prediction made at the 
meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Soap and Glycerine Producers, a 
year ago, in Washington. At that time, 
E. W. Wilson, head of the Soap and 
Glycerine division of the Fats and Oils 
branch of the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, pointed out that re- 
strictions on the soaper’s use of fats 
and oils would reduce 1943 glycerine 
production well below the record level 
f 1942. 

However, the sudden _better- 
ment of glycerine supplies and produc- 
tion at the midway mark in 1943 and 
1 continuing improvement in the situa- 
tion, so that a total estimated produc- 
tion of 180,000,000 pounds for the 
year 1s predicted, were not foretold. 
Nor was the improvement mentioned 
prominently or acted upon until some 
time later. This cautious lifting of 
restrictions indicating the true glyce- 
rine position of the country was natu- 


1 
rally construed to have been done 


1 , . . 
in the interests of national security. 
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At any rate, the glycerine supply out- 
look is reported by the trade to be 
excellent. In fact, it has been said that 
the releasing of unlimited supplies of 
glycerine to essential users and the 
freeing of greater quantities to less 
essential users were done at the behest 
of glycerine refiners who were run- 
ning out of storage space. Released 
belatedly, as were some fats and oils, 
there is now said to be something of 
a distribution problem. This faltering 
of the distribution system will, it is 
thought, be cleared up ina couple of 
months. A. return to more normal 
marketing of glycerine will be greatly 
aided by the fact that orderly market- 
ing was characteristic of glycerine sup- 
plies both before and during the war. 
This has been so because the same fac 
tors have controlled it throughout both 
the pre-war and war periods, and, con 
tinuing to control it after the emer- 
gency, give assurance of quicker relief 
than would be possible if the distribu 
tion had been in different and less able 
hands. 

In recent weeks the following 
measures of relief affecting glycerine 
have been effected: 1.) allowance of 
glycerine content in soap to be raised 
from .08 to 1.0 per cent; 2.) exempt- 
ing soapers using 150,000 pounds of 
fats and oils a quarter from reclaiming 
the glycerine. The figure was formerly 
10,000 pounds a quarter. The new 
higher figure is said to take in 75 per 
cent of all soap makers in this coun 
try; 3.) the issuance by the War Food 
Administration of an order releasing 
unlimited quantities of ‘glycerine for 


essential civilian and military uses, and 
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or war purposes 





larger (than formerly) quantities of 


glycerine for a second class of prod 


ucts. 


Specifically, what is behind this 
new liberality with glycerine? Smaller 
war demand, big imports and big pro 
duction summarize the answer to the 
question. Stocks at the end of No- 
vember, 1943, are said to have been 
in the neighborhood of 74,500,000 
pounds. This represents a considerable 
jump from an estimated stock of 59.6 
million pounds recorded for July, 
which, from the standpoint of stocks 
and production, was considered the low 
point of the year. It is said that a 
minimum stock of about 50 million 
pounds was considered to be necessary 
is a war safety factor. What with re 
strictions on use, a high rate of produc 
tion, more imports, and improvement 
in the fats and oils situation, glycerine 
stocks mounted rapidly between July 
ind December. Contributing also were 
larger quantities of spent lye for evap- 
oration from small soap makers and 
the reported splitting of all oils prior 


to use by one large soap maker. 


| are figures for 1943 
probably gives a good indication of 
what the glycerine picture was and 
probably is now. In January, produc- 
tion is reported to have been around 
13 million pounds. This figure dropped 
to 11,873,000 pounds for the month of 
May and hit bottom for the year in 
July at 11,314,000 pounds. July was 
the turning point, however, for in the 
very next month production jumped 
sharply to 16-odd million pounds, 


which figure rose still higher in Sep- 
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tember to 16,771,000 pounds, the high 
for the year unless December, for 





which figures are not available at this 





writing, should go above it. 





In all, it is estimated, produc 





tion for 1943 will total around 180 





million pounds, of which perhaps 10 





million pounds will be the result of 





importations. Canada, which in the 





past has sent her spent soap lye to 
Great Britain for evaporation for 





glycerine recovery, is reported now, 





under a Lend Lease arrangement, send- 





ing it to the United States. Canada’s 





production facilities have been in- 





creased so that she is now said to be 
producing in the neighborhood of ten 
million pounds of soap lye a year, in 







contrast with three million pounds an- 





nually in the pre-war period. South 





America is also furnishing us with soap 





lye, although the bulk of our imports, 





for which no official figures are avail- 





able, are coming from Canada. 





Further cause for optimism in 





regard to glycerine may be derived 






from the fact that the Department of 





Agriculture’s paper, “Fats and Oils 





Situation,” predicted recently that sup- 
plies of fats and oils in the United 
States will be larger in 1943-44 than 


in 1942-43. Production from domestic 







materials is likely to total about 11.2 





billion pounds (revised estimate) com- 





pared with an output of 10.6 billion 





pounds a year earlier. Factory and 





warehouse stocks at the beginning of 





the season (Oct. 1) were 80 million 





pounds larger in 1943 than in 1942, 





and imports will be increased, says the 


paper. 






In addition, under the stimulus 





of meat points for salvaged household 





waste fats, another valuable source oi 






glycerine is being expanded. If the 300 





million pounds of waste fats that is 






expected in 1944 from this source are 





turned in, it will mean a glycerine 







yield of roughly ten per cent or 30 





million pounds, one-sixth of our total 





annual production in 1943. 





Although soapers are still re- 





stricted as to the amount of fats and 






oils they may consume in the manufac- 





ture of soap, there is a large quantity 





of soap made from quota free fats and 





oils. This soap for essential govern- 





ment users is productive of consider- 
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able quantities of glycerine, and as 
government demands for soap con- 
tinue, glycerine production, likewise, 
will be proportionately high. Civilian 
demands for soap will probably con- 
tinue high, perhaps not as high as when 
talk of soap rationing was prevalent, 
but high enough to keep up soap and 
consequently glycerine production. A 
side light on the condition of glycerine 
supplies is the report that two of the 
largest glycerine producers are resum- 
ing their advertising of glycerine for 


the first time in several years. 


OM one of the largest buyers of 
pan comes word that the situ- 
ation must be easier since salesmen are 
now beginning to say “thank you” 
once again for glycerine orders. This 
buyer tells the story that one glycerine 
producer had become so desperate for 
storage space that he threatened to let 
the glycerine run down the sewer un- 
less some measure was taken to reduce 
his excess stocks. Further severe re- 
strictions by government agencies on 
glycerine use were felt to be purely 
“disciplinary” to make manufacturers 
“aware that there is a war going on.” 

For the time being, although 
supplies of glycerine in refiners’ hands 
are adequate, it is thought difficulty 
in obtaining it may be encountered due 
to the condition of shipping space and 
the shortage of manpower. The dis- 
tribution aspect will be the big prob- 
lem for the next few months, a trade 
source reports. While it is necessary 


for production to be at a peak, the in- 





LINSEED OIL IN SOAP 


With soap makers facing the 
apparent necessity of using sub- 
stantial quantities of linseed 
and castor oils in their formulas 
over the coming year, if they 
are to continue operating at 
present high levels, the use of 
these oils in potash soaps, sub- 
ject of an article scheduled for 
our March issue, will be particu- 
larly timely. An expert soap 
chemist of long practical ex- 
perience will discuss use of 
these oils in soap formulations, 
with particular attention to the 
common problems encountered 
and a number of suggestions 
for their solution. 
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creased availability and the need to 
maintain a huge stock pile will tax 
already crowded production facilities 
However, this condition is likely to be 
only a temporary one. 

What effect will ov ergrown 
stocks of glycerine have on the fat 
salvage campaign of the soap indus 
try? In all probability, there will bk 
no material effect, even though the 
keynote of the campaign has been to 
save fats as a source of needed glyce 
rine. Obviously, the present glycerine 
situation may be only temporary, al 
though from the oil and fat outlook, 
this does not seem likely. At the same 
time, there is no foretelling when some 
sudden development in the war may 
cut sharply into glycerine accumula- 
tions and cut stocks down quickly to 
the fifty million pound minimum 
“safety” level. The F.D.A. from the 
beginning based its glycerine policy on 
the national security which undoubt- 
edly was their first consideration. That 
they played it a little too safe and 
permitted glycerine stocks to “get 
away” from them on the high side is 
quite apparent. That they underesti- 
mated the oil, fat, soap and glycerine 
productive capacity of the country is 
also indicated. Nevertheless, had their 
policy been one to produce a reverse 
of the present glycerine situation, they 
would have been accused of dereliction 
of duty. In addition, F.D.A. was prob- 
ably reluctant to do anything which 
might have stymied the fat salvage pro- 
gram just when it was picking up full 
speed. 

Glycerine refiners seem to make 
no bones of the fact that they are 
worried over present heavy stocks in 
case of a sudden and early peace. It is 
reported that Pravda’s report of sepa- 
rate peace negotiation between Eng- 
land and Germany, even though it was 
quickly and vehemently denied, caused 
chills to run up and down the spine of 
all glycerine refiners. At present, they 
feel that they are in a dangerous posi- 
tion in that they would be caught 
with heavy high-cost stocks in case 
of a termination of hostilities, and that 
a rush of these stocks to market upon 
the removal of government restrictions 


would play havoc with prices and cause 


them severe losses. 
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HE new Washington idea this 

month seems to be that over 

the coming year some way 
must be found to push toward the soap 
kettle some of the surplus of linseed 
ind castor oils that are currently re- 
ported available. Reading behind the 
lines, we gather that criticism which 
has been leveled at FDA from some 
quarters on their decision to allow use 
of edible fats in soap making is per- 
haps responsible for this new approach 
to the problem of handling the soap 
fat deficiency. With an estimated short- 
ige of approximately 15 per cent in 
requirements of soap fats for the year, 
ind resistance from certain quarters to 
the diversion of edible fats for sOap use, 
the FDA is apparently falling back on 
its proposal, originally advanced about 
1 year ago, that soap makers use sub- 
stantial quantities of linseed oil in their 
formulas. Castor oil, of which sur- 
pluses are available, is also being pushed 
forward as another potential soap raw 
material which might serve to fill the 
gap. 

An industry committee has 
been named, following the meeting of 
the soap industry in New York last 
month, which was to report to FDA its 
hndings early in February. They were 
instructed to look into the matter both 
trom the standpoint of facilities for the 
use of linseed oil by the soap industry, 
and the effect that that use of linseed 
ol might have in increasing costs of 
soap production. An FDA release dated 
January 21 indicated that two million 
pounds of linseed oil have been set 


side for soap use this year. This same 
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release suggested that a minimum of 
15 per cent of linseed oil could be used 
in the manufacture of certain soft 
soaps. Objections which have been 
pointed out to use of linseed oil are that 
it has a strong tendency to develop a 
disagreeable odor in soaps in which it is 
incorporated, and that it requires the 
same hydrogenation plant capacity to 
harden one pound of linseed oil that is 
required for the hardening of four 
pounds of an ingredient such as pork 
fat. 

Another important develop- 
ment in WFA thinking this month is 
reflected in the announcement that fat 
quota adjustment may be obtained by 
soap makers to permit them to equalize 
their quarterly production, and thus 
make the most efficient use of their 
shorter manpower supply. The WFA 
has previously taken the position that 
a firm which operated on an uneven 
basis in the base year must continue to 
operate in this same uneven fashion. 
The decision has now been reached, 
however, that where this imposes undue 
hardship and tends to inefficient use of 
manpower, appeals will be considered 
to equalize rate of oil and fat use. Such 
idjustments as will be granted will not 


permit the annual use of any greater 
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quantity of fats and oils than are 
allowed under present orders. 

A new order has just been 
issued which will permit unrestricted 
use of saponified red oil, which, inci- 
dentally, few soap makers seem to be 
much interested in using. Also in the 
wind is a proposal to release to soap 
makers limited stocks of new open head 
steel drums. Another future possibility 
is that FDO-42 may be amended short- 
ly to allow some switching of quotas 
back and forth in permitted manufac- 
ture of various types of soap. The 
present set-up allows manufacture of 
household soaps at a 90 per cent rate, 
industrial soaps at 110 per cent and 
hand pastes at 150 per cent. It is indi- 
cated that some hardship cases have re- 
sulted from rigid adherence to these 
quotas, and the order, it is now re 
ported, may be amended to allow a 
soap manufacturer to make less of one 
type soap and more of another than his 
present quota allows. 

Users of neutral type wool 
grease in the manufacture of rust pre 
ventives have been allocated enough 
material for February delivery to fill 
all their February orders. Manufactur 
ers of lubricants and metal working 
products will receive 50 per cent of 
their grease requirements. Applications 
for use of lanolin and neutra! wool 
grease in soaps, shaving creams and 
toiletries are still being denied. 

A new restriction on use of 
vegetable oil fatty acids by soap makers 
is included in amendment 5 to FDO 
29, issued January 18. The prohibition 


on use of cottonseed, soya bean, peanut 
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and corn oils in the manufacture of 
soaps has now been extended to cover 
fatty acids made direct from these oils. 
Fatty acids made from the foots of 
these oils, however, may still be used. 
Exempt also from the above prohibi- 
tion is the use of these oils, fatty acids, 
etc., in the manufacture of medicinal 
soaps (U. S. Army Spec. 4-1027A) for 
delivery to the United States Army. 

Relief for Soap Dispenser Mfrs. 

Recent reports from Washing- 
ton indicate that the needs of soap dis- 
penser manufactufers for metal are to 
be given somewhat more sympathetic 
consideration. While there is little 
prospect in the early future for any 
amendment to M-126 which would 
exempt dispenser manufacturers from 
restrictions on metal use, it has been 
indicated that appeals from the restric- 
tive provisions of the order will in 
most cases receive sympathetic consid- 
eration from the WPB. There are two 
important factors which are reported 
to affect the willingness of WPB to 
grant metal to dispenser manufactur- 
ers, — whether or not the dispenser 
plant is located in a labor shortage area, 
and whether the desired metal stocks 
represent frozen or idle inventory in 
the manufacturer’s or others’ hands, or 
whether the desired delivery represents 
new metal that would have to be allo- 
cated from current production. It is 
indicated that WPB approval should 
be obtainable where manufacturers 
have access either to their own or other 
idle inventories of metal, and where 
their operations will not take away 
labor from essential war work. 

The general easing in the metal 
situation is responsible for ad new 
amendment to M-81 issued January 3, 
allowing manufacturers of paste soap 
and cleaners a more generous quota of 
metal cans during 1944. The new 
quota is 125 per cent of the quantity, 
by area measurement, of blackplate 
used in packing their product during 
1942. This compares with the former 
quota of 100 per cent of 1942 pack. 
The amendment also allows use of cans 
down to a one pound size during 1944, 
where the previous wording restricted 
paste soap cans to a three pound size. 

A new regulation governing the 


pricing of cottonseed oil soap stock was 
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issued by the OPA on January 14. It 
restricts pricing to a delivered basis, 
and will, says the OPA, free soap man- 
ufacturers from the necessity of paying 
needless extra shipping charges which 
in some cases have amounted to as 
much as a cent and three-quarters a 
pound. Delivered ceiling prices have 
been set by OPA at levels based on 
March, 1942, prices. The price range 
is from 6.25c to 6.625c per pound, de 


pending on point of delivery. 


Another new OPA price regu- 
lation of the month revises the method 
for pricing of rotenone insecticides. 
Under former regulations, manufactur- 
ers of rotenone insecticides were per- 
mitted to charge no more than (1) 
their March, 1942 ceilings or (2) their 
1941 price plus increased cost of raw 
material, which ever price was lower. 
The new amendment 4 to the Rotenone 
Maximum Price Regulation—298, per- 
mits manufacturers to petition for in- 
dividual price adjustments. To obtain 
an adjustment of an unduly low frozen 
price, the seller must show that he can- 
not continue to sell at his present maxi- 
mum price, and that such adjustment 
as may be granted will not raise his 


price above that of a competitor who 





WEA Estimates of Fats and 
Oils Which Will Be Avail- 
able to Soap Makers for 
1944 Production 


Tallow and grease 1291.5 
Lauric acid oils 218.0 
Vegetable oil foots ; 131.0 
Lard and rendered pork 

fat . 74.0 
Edible tallow 50.0 
Fish oil 31.7 
Palm oil 20.0 
Corn oil 1.0 
Cottonseed oil 1.1 
Peanut oil 1.0 
Soybean oil 5.6 
Castor oil 20.0 
Inedible olive oil 5.0 
Linseed oil 2.0 
Miscelldneous 43.7 

Total supply 1895.6 


Tallow and Grease 
Stocks Jan. 1, 1944 (est.) 205.0 


Production 1650.0 
Imports 100.8 
Total supply 1955.8 
Total disappearance 1754.3 
Indicated stocks Jan. 1, 

1945 201.5 





* Stated in millions of pounds 
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might sell his customers in the event 


he were forced out of business. 


New Minimum Wage Order 

A new minimum wage order 
affecting soap makers has just been is. 
sued by the Wage and Hour Adminis. 
trator, U. S. Department of Labor 
Effective February 7, it fixes a mini- 
mum wage of not less than 40c an 
hour to be paid by every employer in 
the soap and glycerine manufacturing 
industry who is engaged in interstate 
commerce or producing goods there- 
for. 

Another recent development 
affecting soap makers is the notice 
from WPB withdrawing the privilege 
of obtaining maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies under P-89 and re- 
quiring that such supplies now be ob- 
tained under CMP Reg. 5. The pur- 
pose of this change is said to be that 
all soap makers should operate alike 
under one order. Under CMP Reg. 5 
soap makers are given an automatic 
AA-2 rating to purchase orders for 


MRO supplies. 


Fat Salvage Collections Up 

Although showing a week by 
week increase, beginning with the week 
of Dec. 6, which showed a gain of 53 
per cent over the previous weck, house- 
hold fat salvage really began to roll 
the week of Jan. 10, first week two 
red (meat) points were offered for one 
pound of fat turned in to the drive 
The week of Jan. 10, according to 
“spot-checks” of typical renderers, 
showed an almost doubling over col- 
lections for the previous week. That 
week 138 per cent more fats were 
turned in by housewives than in the 
week previous. The impetus given the 
fat salvage drive by the exchange of 
meat points for fats seems to be defi- 
nitely proving its value. 

A new routine has just been 
announced by FDA on applications 
from soap makers and other industrial 
users of rationed fats such as pest con 
trol operators and makers of protective 
industrial creams. Instead of applying 
by letter, applications must now be 
made on printed form FDA-695. The 
same type information as previously 


required must still be reported 
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oap Year in Review 
By €. H. Little 


( olgate-Palmolive-Peet Ci 


HE past year our industry and 

association have worked with 

government departments and 
various task groups in every way possi- 
ble, co secure necessary fat supplies and 
to produce sufficient soap to provide 
the required glycerine and soap prod- 
ucts 

Among our many activities have 
been the following: Services to the 
government which are unique and 
could not be secured in any other way; 
special studies for the government; 
irrangement of meetings which bring 
industry and government together; 
large quantities of clearly digested bul- 
letins distributed to the industry; ser 
vices to individual companies; techni- 
cal research; glycerine research facili- 
ties, of which some members of the 
staff are now loaned to the govern- 
ment; information service and wide- 
spread soap publicity and also glycer- 
ine publicity. 

Some of the major objects of 
wr studies and activities have been 
savings in transportation, savings in 
paper and wax, savings in advertising 
expense, reversal by the House Ways 
and Means Committee of the proposed 
1¢ per cent tax on toilet soaps, fat sal- 
vage and then more fat salvage, assist 
ance toward the reduction of any waste 
of soap by consumers, and greater gly 
ecrine recovery. 

Without these combined efforts, 
it seems certain that soap production 
would have been sharply curtailed, and 
soap itself might have been rationed, 
with millions of dollars of expense to 
the government and great hardship to 
the consumer. Certainly the soap in 
dustry with the cooperation of the gov- 


ernment, has done as complete a job 


* Base n Mr. Little’s president’s report be 
re th Association of American Soap & Gly 


in New York 


il meeting, January 
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as any industry could do under the 
circumstances. 

I should like to emphasize that. 
| think that a complete, almost a per- 
fect job has been done by soap-makers 
in making the kinds of soap that people 
under present-day conditions have 
wanted, and putting those soap prod- 
ucts in the places where people could 
get them, thereby minimizing possible 
hardship. 

We still have a job to do along 
these lines. With the experience that 
we have had this past year and with 
the continued cooperation of the gov- 
ernment, I am sure that we will be able 
to carry on as we have in the past. It 
is most important that we do so and | 
urge each soap-maker to continue to 
give distribution problems his most 
careful attention. 

Increase in Association Members 

The number of association 
members increased this past year from 
167 to 192. I am glad to see this in- 
crease. We all are. I should like to 
see every producer in our industry a 
member, each bearing his full pro-rata 
share according to the volume of busi- 
ness he does. I don’t necessarily mean 
his financial contribution to the asso- 
ciation—that should come along, too— 
but I think that everyone in this coun- 
try who produces soap or glycerine 
should be a working member of this 
association and make every contribu- 
tion he can to all these jobs that have 
to be done during the war and in co 
operation with the government. 

Looking Ahead in 1944 

With reference to the outlook 
for 1944, no one can be too certain 
about the future. I certainly shall not 
try to be. But we are faced with the 
certainty of continued problems, many 
of them. I want to mention just a few. 


In our industry, of course, we 
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will not have the problems of recon- 
version that so many industries will 
have, but we should make all plans 
possible to expand our businesses in 
order that we may pull our full weight 
in the postwar period, employ as many 
men as possible, and shoulder all the 
responsibilities with which we shall be 
faced. 

In looking forward we should 
concern ourselves specifically with fat 
supplies and their costs, postwar mar- 
kets for soap, and postwar markets for 
glycerine. 

Committee for Economic 
Development 

While on this subject, I should 
like to say this: I attend meetings of 
various organizations that are talking 
about spending money and planning for 
the postwar period. I assume most of 
you do the same. With other soap 
people, I am sure that our company 
was one of the first contributors to the 
Committee for Economic Development 
headed by Mr. Hoffman of the Stude- 
baker Corporation. Jesse Jones, with 
many others, was one of the originators 
of this committee. They have raised a 
good deal of money. They have em- 
ployed some of the best brains of this 
country and I think it is the first time 
in our country’s history that business 
has organized effectively for broad, 
constructive work in a postwar period. 

The C.E.D. is setting up local 
committees all through the country. 
It is organizing the business men in 
each community large or small. It is 
working up a program to endeavor to 
solve the employment problem after 
the war is over. It is planning for the 
time when workers are released from 
war industries and the boys return from 
all parts of the world. 

I believe the C.E.D. is doing 
an outstanding job for the good of this 
country and it is the first time that 
business has ever organized on a large 
scale to insure maximum employment. 
I think all of us, each in our compa- 
nies and communities, should take part 
in this significant and important effort. 

Increase in Soap Consumption 

We as an industry and as indi 
vidual companies, large and small, 
should think and plan and do every 


(Turn to Page 74) 
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Committee D-12 Meets Mar. 13 

The Spring meeting of Com- 
mittee D-12 of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, which has been 
working for the past five years on 
specifications for soaps and detergents, 
will be held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York, March 13 and 14. 

. 

Eastwood Illinois Mfrs. Director 

George A. Eastwood, president 
of Armour & Co., Chicago, was elected 
a director of the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association at their year-end annual 
meeting in Chicago. 

cen tien 

DCAT Banquet Mar. 9 

The 19th Annual Drug, Chem 
ical and Allied Trades Banquet to be 
held under the auspices of the Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades Section of 
the New York Board of Trade, is sched- 
uled for Thursday, March 9, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
Price of tickets is ten dollars per person. 
Dress will be optional. The following 
chairmen of dinner committees have 
been announced: Guy L. Marsters of 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., reception 
committee; John J. Toohy of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, program committee; 
Robert B. Magnus of Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard, Inc., dinner arrangements 
committee, and William D. Barry of 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, publi- 


city committee. 
. 


Popular Products Taken Over 


Popular Products, Inc., manu- 
facturers of washing compounds have 
been taken over by Johnson Consumer 
Maspeth, L. L, New 
York, with headquarters at 5936 56th 
Street 


Industries, Inc., 


aun @ esenes 


C-P-P Advances Hilbrant 


Robert E. Hilbrant has just 
been appointed sales manager of the 
toilet goods division of Colgate-Palm- 


dlive-Peet Co., according to an an- 
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nouncement by Manning O’Connor, 
C-P-P vice-president in charge of the 
toilet goods division. Mr. Hilbrant has 


ROBERT E. HILBRANT 


been connected with the company 
since 1924. Starting as a salesman, he 
has served subsequently as supervisor, 
district manager, assistant manager of 
the merchandising department, and 
more recently as manager of the new 
products department. 


L. A. Soap Co. Sales Mgr. Dies 
Franklin G. Kline, sales mana 
ger of the Los Angeles Soap Company, 
died December 28, at his home, 4813 
He was 


65 years old and is survived by his 


Ninth Avenue, Los Angeles. 


widow, Mary; three sisters: Mrs. Will- 
iam Millham, Mrs. Ida McDonald and 
Mrs. Robert K. Long; and a brother, 
Arthur Kline. 


wee @ emmes 


Albany Soap Elects Officers 
The following officers were 
elected for 1944 by Albany 
Corp., Albany, N. Y., at the annual 
meeting, Jan. 11: Joseph Grober, pres- 


Soap 


ident and general manager; William 
C. Schopman, vice-president; William 
H. Geier, vice-president and assistant 
manager; John H. Rea, treasurer; and 
Harry J. Geier, secretary. 
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Cosmetic Committee Meets 

The Cosmetic Industry Advi- 
sory Committee was scheduled to meet 
in New York February 3, at which 
time the industry was expected to give 
the OPA its views on two proposed 
regulations—one dealing with cosmetics 
in the Sc and 10c price class and the 
other with gift packages. R. G. Deu- 
pree, head of the OPA drugs and cos- 
metics unit is quoted as saying that it 
was hoped discussions at the meeting 
would help the OPA to determine 
whether to go ahead with the regula- 
tions, revise them, or drop them alto- 
gether. 

re ee 

Army Advances L. Pasternak 

Leo Pasternak, Brooklyn, who 
formerly conducted a glycerine broker- 
age business in his own name in New 
York, 


major to lieutenant colonel in the U. S. 


was recently advanced from 
Army, according to an announcement 
by the War Department. 


_ + 


FWDA Meets Feb. 7-8 

The Federal Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Assn. was to hold a conference 
and 8 at the Hotel Bilt- 


more, New York. The future outlook 


on February 7 


for the drug field was one of the points 
to be discussed. 
denne Gattis 

CD & CA Meets Feb. 24 

The Chicago Drug & Chemical 
Association luncheon meeting will be 
held at the Drake Hotel, Walton Room, 
Thursday, Feb. 24, at 12:15 p.m. Bruce 
Thomas, war correspondent, author and 
lecturer, will speak on “Alaska, Door 
to Japan—Russia, the Key!” 


— 


Jacobs Heads Chlorine Institute 

S. W. Jacobs, Niagara Alkali 
Company, New York, was re-elected 
president of the Chlorine Institute at 
their annual meeting held on January 
26th at the Chemists’ Club. New York 
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There was a time when life for the research chemist was comparatively simple. He'd create a new for 
mula for grateful clients, or aid in bringing costs down by suggesting a change in basic ingredients. 
However, that was all — in what seems — the long ago. 


Today, he is a much harassed man. 


Not only are vital ingredients denied him — unavailable or price prohibitive — but the substitutes that he 
so painstakingly created to take their place, have themselves been placed on shortage or priority listings. 
Today, he must concentrate the full measure of his skill in the creation of Substitutes for Substitutes. 


Many manufacturers, fighting to keep production moving, have turned to us with their problems. We 
have, in most cases, been able to supply the necessary help. Our research chemists have, for more than a 
quarter of a century, made the Florasynth name a byword in the industry, for the creation of effective and 
successful synthetics. So much so, that our reproductions of natural floral absolutes and true essences have 
long been accepted as primary essentials in the manufacture of countless successful perfumes, lotions and 


other toiletries. 


*& *& *& FOR VICTORY BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ®*®&* 


leit tenses INC. 


CHICAGO - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
FLORASYNTH LASS. (CANADA) LTD.—MONTREAL + TORONTO + VANCOUVER* WINNIPEG = FLORASYNTH LABORATORIES DE MEXICO S. A.—MEXICO CIT! 
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C-P-P Paper Conservation Program 


ARRYING further our account 
Ps: of the steps the soap industry has 
taken to conserve paper in its packages 
and shipping cases, we reproduce below 
a letter from Roy W. Peet of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., telling of the pro- 
gram that this company has adopted 
on paper conservation. Among the 
steps that C-P-P has taken is the pub; 
lication of a booklet explaining to its 
own employees the reasons for and the 


importance of paper conservation. 


Other steps in the C-P-P program are 
outlined in Mr. Peet’s letter as follows: 


We are working in close cooperation 
with the Soap and Glycerine Associa- 
tion in carrying out the agreed upon 
ybjectives of reducing the amount of 
paper consumed for both our interior 
and exterior wrappings and containers. 


A large amount of time and study 
has been expended in developing the 
present plans and programs which may 
be classed as follows: 

1. An educational program was put 
into effect in order to tell each 
member of our company the seri- 
ousness of the paper shortage and 
to show them ways and means in 
which they, as individuals and as a 
group, could help in solving this 

shortage. 

2. Our Package Engineering Depart- 
ment has reviewed all of our uses 
of paper in the packaging of our 
products. Typical examples of the 
curtailments in the use of paper 
resulting from this study are as 
follows: 

a. The wrapping of toilet soap was 
revised at an annual savings of 
about two-thirds of a million 
pounds. 


The weight of board stock used 
for packaged soaps was reduced 
to such an extent that our re- 
quirements were cut not less 
than one million pounds an- 
nually. 


a 


.. Dividers were eliminated from 
shipping cases, thus saving more 
than one-half million pounds 
annually. 


3. In cooperation with the Soap and 
Glycerine Association we are now 
Spot-sealing and taping all our 
shipping containers for packaged 
soaps delivered to the Chicago 
area. A plan has been set up for 
the return and use of these con- 
tainers. The savings in the use of 
paper will be in direct proportion 
to the number of containers re- 
turned. As yet no figures are 
available. 

4. A repair department for shipping 
containers has been established in 
order that we may obtain the 
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maximum use out of available 
supplies. 

All obsolete shipping containers 
and other packaging supplies have 
been reviewed, and, wherever 
possible, they have been assigned 
for the packaging of present 
products. 

The above demonstrates the thor- 
oughness with which we have tackled 
this most serious paper shortage. In 
following this program we know that 
we can expect trouble due to present 
methods of handling outside of our 
plants, which, when combined with 
maximum loading of freight cars, pre- 
sent a most unfavorable outlook. Even 
with this picture in mind, we feel that 
this plan is the only one that we can 
follow and that we can thus make a 
definite contribution in solving the 
present paper shortage. 

Sincerely, 
ROY W. PEET, 
Assistant to the President 


i acete 
British Toiletries Output Up 

Soap, cosmetic and toiletries 
manufacturers in Great Britain have 
been authorized by the Board of Trade 
to increase production as of Jan. 1, 
1944 in an effort to curb the activities 
of black market firms dealing in these 
commodities. It is believed that only 
by permitting the manufacture of an 
adequate supply of legitimate manu- 
facturers’ goods can an effective halt 
be brought to the successful operation 
of black markets in Britain. The pro- 
duction increases have been described 
as §0 to 75 per cent increases over pre- 
war production for firms in approved 
concentration schemes, and 20 to 


o 





33 1/3 per cent increases for firms 
outside concentration units. 
a 
OPA Names Wm. Sims 

William L. Sims, 2nd, of Or- 
lando, Florida, a consultant to the 
director of the Industrial Manufactur- 
ing Division of the OPA since Nov. 
17, and for the past 20 years with 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co., Jersey 





, City, N. J., and predecessors, was 


named a price executive in the chemi- 
cals and drugs branch of the Office of 
Price Administration, early last month. 
In 1927 Mr. Sims went to Milan, Italy, 
for Palmolive-Peet Co. to organize an 
Italian subsidiary of the American con- 
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cern. Upon completion of that assign- 
ment, he was appointed continental 
European manager for the company 
with headquarters in Paris. In that 
position, Mr. Sims was responsible for 
the operation of subsidiary companies 
in France, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, the Scandinavian countries, Ger- 
many, Poland, Switzerland and Italy. 
When Germany invaded the Low 
Countries of Europe in May, 1940, Mr. 
Sims, who was in Brussels, Belgium, 
returned to the United States. He 
then served as assistant to the president 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. in mak- 
ing post-war plans for that organiza- 
tion until Sept., 1943, when he retired 
to look after his citrus grove interests 
near Orlando, Fla., until he was asked 
by the Office of Price Administration 
to come to Washington. 
sinus! irenntdh 

Robert Lusk Leaves C-P-P 

Robert Lusk, vice-president in 
charge of merchandising, advertising 
and new products for Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J., re- 
cently left C-P-P to join the advertis- 
ing agency of Pedlar & Ryan, New 
York, which will henceforth be known 
as Pedlar, Ryan & Lusk, Inc. The 
agency handles such soap accounts as 


999 


“Ingram’s” shaving cream, “Mum” 


deodorant, and “Camay” toilet soap 
for Procter & Gamble Co. 


amas ecioide 
Frank Cooper Inducted 

Frank E. Cooper, assistant sales 
manager for Texas Chemical Co., man- 
ufacturers of chemicals, soaps and al- 
kalies, Atlanta, Ga., was inducted into 
the U. S. Army at Fort McPherson, 
Georgia, recently. He is now stationed 


at Fort Barrancas, Florida. 
inh © ccemens 


CD&CA Hears Talk on Turkey 

The Chicago Drug and Chemi- 
cal Association heard Chester M. Tobin 
discuss the Turkish situation at its 
monthly luncheon meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Jan. 27. 


. 








Britex Co. Moves 

Britex Co., manufacturers of 
cleaners, have moved to new and 
larger quarters at 33 Simmons Street, 
Boston 20. The company’s new tele- 
phone number is Highlands 2920. 






















for new product research — P@ silicates 


VERSATILE MATERIALS such as PQ Silicates of Soda 
stimulate numerous ideas in the researcher’s mind. 
Some of the resulting developments are certain of 
laboratory demise, for we would be the first to admit that 
silicates are not the answer to the alchemist’s dream. 


But a basic understanding of properties and reactions 
of the soluble silicates by chemists is revealed con- 
tinually in the patent literature. Whether you use a 
silicate of soda only in the manufacture of your soaps 


and detergents, or for several other purposes, you'll 
find our bulletin ‘Brands, Properties, Applications” 
stimulating. It describes over thirty of the most 
popular brands of silicates and their uses in indus- 


try. Write for your copy 


+ PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY . 
General Offices and Laboratory: Dept. B, 129 S. Third Street, Phila. 6 


Chicago Sales Office: 205 West Wacker Drive. Stocks in over 65 citie 


PQ SILICATES OF SODA 


WORKS; Anderson, Ind. « Baltimore, Md. + Chester, Pa. © Gardenville, N. Y. © Jeffersonville, Ind. © Kansas Gity, Kans. « Rabway. N. J. « 
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Defend Lard Release for Soap 


N explanation of the reasons be- 

A tied the release of stocks of 
edible lard for use in the manufacture 
of soap is contained in a letter from 
Cc. W. Lenth, chief of the Soap and 
Glycerine Division of WFA, to Institu- 
tions Magazine and published in the 
January issue of that publication. Dr. 
Lenth’s explanation followed receipt of 
, direct request from Institutions Mag- 
azine asking for a statement of WFA 
policy on release of edible oils for non- 
food purposes. The full text of Dr. 
Lenth’s letter follows: 

“At your request, we are glad to 
submit the reasoning which impelled 
the Food Distribution Administration 
to allocate substantial quantities of 
lard for soap making. 

“The use of so-called edible fats 
in soap making is not new. They have 
been used for many years. Further- 
more, we are much better supplied 
with food fats than with industrial 
fats, the use of which is highly im- 
portant right now when production 
for war is our Nation’s prime objec- 
tive, and one which must be met with- 
out delay. 

Food Distribution Administra- 
tion is charged with the distribution 
of food, including all fats and oils 
We are doing our best to place the 
right fats in the right places—and at 
the right time—with as little incon- 
venience as possible to civilians. 

‘A large portion of the commonly 
called industrial oils are imported, 
and many of these oils—such as palm 
and coconut—are available only in 
small quantities. Before the war, 
palm and coconut oils were used in 
soap production by hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds. 

‘While lard itself is used only to a 
very limited extent in industrial pro- 
cesses, the interchangeability of most 
fats and oils make it a fine asset. Our 
production during the next 12 months 
will be nearly 2% times that of normal 
—far in excess of edible requirements. 
We are forced to consider it, therefore, 
not simply as lard, but as a signifi- 
cant part of our over-all fats and oils 
supply. Its availability for soap pro- 
duction makes posible the release of 
many types and grades of other fats 
and oils for special needs, both as 
soap and as essential raw materials 
for other processes. For example, 
lard made into household soaps will 
release an equivalent quantity of tal- 
‘ow for the synthetic rubber program. 
Tallow is used in the manufacture of 
an emulsifying agent for use in the 
making of synthetic rubber and has 
seen found to produce better results 
than can be obtained from any other 
raw material. 
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Soap Rationing? 

There are other considerations too 
It has been suggested that soap pro- 
duction be curtailed and that soap be 
rationed so that the ration of edible fats 
can be increased 

“Let us examine the results of such a 
program. The total civilian soap fat re- 
quirements are about 1.7 billion pounds, 
compared with a total civilian edible 
fat requirement of about 5.6 billion 
pounds. If all the 336 million pounds of 
edible fats expected to be used for soap 
were deducted from the soap fat supply 
soap production would be reduced 
about 20 per cent. If the 336 million 
pounds were added to the present fat 
ration, the edible supply would be in- 
creased by only 6 per cent 

“The present edible fat ration is 44 
pounds of fat per person per year. An 
increase of 6 per cent would raise this 
per person allowance to 46.5 pounds o1 
four-fifths of an ounce per week. We 
believe that if you should ask the 
housewives whether they prefer four- 
fifths of an ounce more edible fat per 


week, or 20 per cent less soap, you 
would get the same answer we have 
received—preponderately in favor of 
soap. 

“Soap production has not been free 
of restrictions. As a result of these 
restrictions, and greatly increased re- 
quirements, soap supplies have become 
low, and the current restriction of 90 
per cent of use in 1940 and 1941 appears 
to be barely enough to meet essential 
needs. A 20 per cent reduction in this 
quantity would result in unnecessarily 
severe hardship. 

“Rationing is not a satisfactory solu- 
tion, since soap requirements of con- 
sumers are dependent on so many fac- 
tors that a uniform ration would im- 
pose hardship on many, and allow 
others more than needed. The current 
production rate is about 22 pounds of 
soap per person per year. Surveys have 
shown that individual usage varies from 
7 pounds to over 100 pounds per year, 
depending on such factors as water 
hardness, occupation, and whether 
laundering is done at home or in com. 
mercial laundries. Such extremes in 
usage would make it extremely diffi- 
cult to devise an equitable rationing 
system. 

“We hope this explanation clarifies 
uur position in the matter.” 

C. W. Lenth, Chief, 
Soap and Glycerine Division, 
Fat and Oils Branch. 


LAD 


Skin Protective (‘reams 


IELCO LABORATORIES, De- 
N coi has just issued a bulletin 
describing its line of protective skin 
creams and listing desired characteris- 
tics in such products. From the work 
that they have done along this line in 
cooperation with a number of large 
users they have come to the conclusion 
that the ideal type of skin protective 
coating should have the following 
qualities: 

(1) Ie should leave a dry pro- 
tective film over the skin unaffected 
by water, flexible and readily remov- 
able by the use of hot water and soap. 
(2) It should contain a skin condi- 
tioner that will not alone guard the 
skin against moderate surface damage, 
but also help to restore the flexibility 
to a dry skin, thereby reducing the 
danger of skin infection. (3) It should 
be able to withstand sweating as well 
as being able to absorb the bulk of it 


without sealing the horn cells, thereby 
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leaving them free to function normal- 
ly. (4) It should reduce the radial heat 
of the skin, giving a cooling effect 
when applied. (5) It should contain a 
non-irritating antiseptic agent that will 
have a bacteriostatic action against 
germs carried onto the skin by dirty 
rags and that also, together with the 
oils and waxes employed in the prod- 
uct, will have a healing action on an 


already irritated skin. 


Castor oil and lanolin are com- 
mon ingredients in formulae for skin 
protective creams but they must be 
specially processed to fit them for suck 
use. The antiseptic agent incorporated 
in the “Nielco” products is said to con- 
sist of oil of eucalyptus, boric acid, 
salicylic acid, ichthyol and alcohol. It 
is further recommended that skin pro- 
tective coatings be on the acid side 
wherever possible, and that in no case 


should any coating be used having a 


pH higher than 8.0. 
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FOR SOAP PERFUMING 


VIO-TONE “A” imparts a very distinctive odor—a 
neutral, woody sweetness well suited to soap perfum- 
ing. 

VIO-TONE “E” is an unusually interesting odor— 
very deep, earthy and rooty in character, leaning 
toward orris, but with slight suggestion of a fruity 
note. Try this in your soaps if you are interested in a 
pleasant but somewhat less “perfumy” effect. 


VIO-TONE “L” works very nicely in soaps. It has a 
strong, leathery, somewhat woody scent; very power- 
ful. Imparts a tart, leathery note. While all of these 
Vio-Tones have excellent fixation value, this one 
is especially well fixed. 

VIO-TONE “O” is not unlike Vio-Tone “S” in its 
basic odor. Its fragrance, however, is of a stronger 
and more leathery character. Useful in soaps for the 
creation of violet effects or the more subtle masculine 
type odors. 

VIO-TONE “S” is recommended as a basis for French 
type bouquets and for violet and other floral com- 
positions. It has a deep, sweet tonality, distinctly 
woody, with a tart and slightly spicy character. Try 
it in your soaps. 





VIO-TONES are long- 
lasting, cause no discolora- 
tion and are stable in milled 
soap. Closely related to the 
Ionones, they may be used 
in their stead to give your 
soap perfumes a new and 
delightful appeal. You will 
wevacr toponee oot | PRETZSQHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


you'll like their economy PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW «&, N. ¥. 
4 = SRANCH STOCKS 








may we send you BOSTON cHicaGo LOS ANGELES $7. LOUIS TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO, OD. F 
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Gauer Heads Chi. Soap Assn. 
Joseph Gauer of Fritzsche Bros., 
Inc., Chicago, was selected to head the 
Chicago Perfumery, Soap & Extract 
Association for 1944, at the recent an- 


nual business meeting. He succeeds 


Jules B. Montenier of the cosmetics 


bearing Mr. Montenier’s 


company 
name. F. A. Degener of Heyden Chem- 
ical Corp., was elected to the post of 
vice president which Mr. Gauer va- 
cated. Herbert Rothschild, president 
of Lanchere, Inc., continues as secre- 
tary. At the January meeting at the 
Bismarck Hotel, 90 members enjoyed a 
film on “Alaska Today” and a talk by 
the world traveler and commentator, 
Wm. L. Darden. 
et 
Mathieson Names Dolan 
George W. Dolan, elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president in 1941, was 
named president of Mathieson Alkali 
Works, New York, succeeding E. M. 
Allen, whose retirement as president 
was announced Dec. 31. Mr. Allen will 
continue as chairman of the board. He 
became president of the company in 
1919 and was elected chairman of the 
board of directors in 1938. Mr. Dolan 
joined the company in 1930, holding 
various executive positions until 1941 
when he was named vice-president. 
— 
New “Wear-Ever” Cleaner 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
Ce., New Kensington, Pa., has an- 
nounced a new “Wear-Ever” alumi- 
num cleaning powder for use on alumi- 
num utensils and in sinks, bath tubs 
and other household equipment. It is 
packaged in cartons containing 12 oz., 
each with a pouring outlet at one end 
near the top. 
ee 
Armour Earnings at Peak 
Dollar sales of Armour & Co., 
Chicago, for 1943, reached an all time 
high of $1,416,558,000, the annual re- 
port, made public Jan. 10, reveals. 
Consolidated net income, Pres. George 
A. Eastwood disclosed, totalled $14,- 
570,838, equal to $21.47 a share on the 
$6 preferred stock. Earnings were 
equal to slightly more than one cent 
on each dollar of sales, or at the rate 
of one-sixth of a cent per pound of 
products sold. 
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Organize Syntomatic Corp. 

Dr. Victor G. Fourman and 
Irving Bennett, both formerly of Com- 
pagnie Parento, Inc., have just organ- 
ized a new company in the perfuming 


Irving Bennett Victor G. Fourman 


material field which will operate under 
the name Syntomatic Corp., with offices 
at 114 East 32nd St., New York. Dr. 
Fourman will head the new concern, 
with Mr. Bennett as vice-president. 
had been chief 


chemist of Compagnie Parento for a 


Dr. Fourman, who 
number of years, received his doctorate 
in chemistry at Columbia University. 
He was subsequently a research fellow 
of the 
Toilet Articles and at one time a re- 


American Manufacturers of 


search chemist for the Dermatological 
Laboratories of Philadelphia. Mr. Ben- 
nett, formerly sales manager of Com- 
pagnie Parento, first entered the per- 
fuming materials industry in 1922 
when he joined Standard Chemical Co. 
When this concern was merged with 
Antoine Chiris Co. he took charge of 
their Canadian division, later return- 
ing to New York to become sales man- 
ager for United States and Canada. He 
had been with Compagnie Parento 
since 1934. 


— 


Breckenridge K & E V.P. 

Wilder Breckenridge, manager 
of the household waste fat salvage 
drive, and an account executive of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has become a vice- 
president of the agency. 


. 


Diamond Alkali Appoints Diaz 
Alkali Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has just announced the appoint- 
of Raymond Diaz, formerly 
Chemical Co., 
Chicago, as supervisor of district offices 
of Diamond Alkali Sales Corp. 


Diamond 


ment 


treasurer of Benner 
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P & G ’43 Second Half Net Up 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, reported, late last month in 
its operating statement for the six 
months ending Dec. 31, a net profit 
amounting to $10,405,490 after de- 
ducting provision of $6,945,000 for 
Federal income tax and net excess 
profits taxes of $3,109,500. No pro- 
vision is made for renegotiation. The 
profit, which does not cover earnings 
of English and Canadian companies 
except where they have been made 
available in this country in United 
States funds, is equivalent to $1.57 a 
share on the common stock. This 
compares with $10,194,515 or $1.54 a 
common share earned in the six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1942. 

Contained in the statement was 
a report on the effects of renegotiation 
for the fiscal year ended June, 1942. 
By arrangement with the Price Ad- 
justment Board of Cincinnati district 
contract prices were reduced to the 
extent of $290,000. After adjustment 
for taxes the net amount was $187,820 
and this has been paid to the Govern- 
ment, according to the company’s re- 
port. 

— 

Charles Grossman, Solvay, Dies 

Charles P. Grossman, 43, sales 
manager of the New York branch of 
Solvay Sales Corp., died in his home 
at Great Neck, N. Y., Jan. 15. He 
had been with the Solvay organization 
since 1922, when he joined the Cin- 
cinnati office of the corporation. In 
1927, he was made manager of the 
Cleveland branch, which post he held 
until 1930, when he was appointed 
manager of the New York branch. A 
native of Cincinnati, Mr. Grossman 
began his business career as a salesman 
for Greenwall, Hirsch & Griff, later 
joining Drackett Chemical Co., Cin- 
cinnati, in 1919 with whom he was 
associated until he joined Solvay. Mr. 
Grossman is survived by his widow 
and three sons and a daughter. 


-—— ° 


Keller Leaves C-P-P 

Harry Keller, recently public 
relations director of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J., re- 
cently joined the publicity department 


of Universal Pictures, New York. 





Essential Oil Assn. Elects 

John H. Montgomery, secretary 
of Fritzsche Bros., Inc., New York, 
was elected president of the Essential 
Oil Association of U.S.A. at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization held 
the evening of January 14, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. He succeeds 
V. H. Fischer, vice-president of Dodge 
& Olcott Co., retiring president of the 
association. William Schilling, Jr., sec- 
retary of Norda Essential Oil & Chemi- 
cal Co., was elected vice-president, and 
Robert B. Magnus, vice-president of 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, was re- 
Newly 
elected members of the executive com- 
mittee include Mr. Fischer and Fred- 
erick G. Buehler, vice-president of 
George Lueders & Co. 


At the business session particu- 


elected secretary - treasurer. 


lar attention was given to the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Eric Kunz, president 
of Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., and 
chairman of the association’s scientific 
committee, that standard methods be 
developed for testing all essential oils 
not in the U.S.P. and N.F. In effect, 
Dr. Kunz’ proposal was that the asso- 
ciation proceed with formulation of a 


book of standards for non-official essen- 


Shulton Personnel Shifts 

Shulton, Inc., New York man- 
ufacturers of soaps and toiletries, has 
recently announced the following per- 
sonnel shifts: Harry E. Waters, for- 
merly in charge of southwest territory, 
with headquarters at Dallas, now heads 
the west coast territory branch whose 
showrooms and warehouse are located 
in Los Angeles. The new offices are 
situated at 420 S. San Pedro Street. 
Paul C. Stoneman, formerly of the 
sales staff, is the new manager of the 
southwest territory at Dallas which 
includes showrooms and warehouse. 
Philip Elixson of the Dallas branch, 
was recently appointed a salesman and 
will cover the northeastern territory 
comprising Arkansas and part of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Oklahoma. 

eo——_ 

Veteran’s Group Elects McNinch 

De Vere L. McNinch, manager 
of the Chicago office of Florasynth 
Laboratories, essential oils house, New 
York, was elected president recently 


46 


tial oils, to supplement the standards 
of the U.S.P. and the N.F. Committee 
reports were also presented by M. Lem- 


mermeyer of Aromatic Products, Inc., 


JOHN H. MONTGOMERY 


chairman of the Aromatic Chemicals 
Committee, and F. L. Goudsmit, van- 
Ameringen-Haebler, Inc., chairman of 
the Export Regulations Committee. 
Following the business session, mem- 
bers of the association enjoyed a dinner 
ind program of entertainment. Ap 


proximately 150 attended. 


of the Red Arrow Club, veteran’s or 
ganization of the 32nd Division, with 
which he served in the first world war. 
Approve Racemic Menthol 

The use of racemic menthol in 
place of menthol, U. S. P., as a dena- 
turant for a specially denatured alco- 
hol has been approved by the Treasury 
Department, following a request for 
a ruling by Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 
New York, menthol manufacturers. A 
sample of racemic menthol was sub- 
mitted by Givaudan, together with 
data concerning the relative charac- 
teristics and toxicity of the inactive 
isomer, as compared with menthol, U. 
S. P. On the basis of this information, 
and in consideration of the fact that 
racemic menthol is an approved prod- 
both British 


Pharmacopoeias, the use of the racemic 


uct in and German 
variety in lieu of menthol, U. S. P., in 
specially alcohol, Formula Nos. 37, 37- 
A, 38-A, 38-B, 38-C and 38-D, was 


approved. 
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BIMS Hold Annual Dinner 

BIMS of New York held their 
annual dinner on January 20, at the 
Hotel Lafayette, New York, with ag 
attendance limited to 175 members and 
guests. A number of members were 
unable to be accommodated at the last 
minute owing to war-time restrictions 
by the hotel. Martin Schultes, Hewite 
Soap Co., New York BIMS chairman, 
presided and there were no formal 
speeches. Four prizes consisting of $2§ 
and $50 war bonds were awarded a5 
the result of a drawing by Charles Darr 
of Harriet Hubbard Ayer. The prize 
winners were I. H. Bender of McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., F. C. Kaiser of Keller. 
Dorian Paper Co., and H. B. Sliger of 
Commercial Solvents Corp. among the 
members, and E. F. Clement of the 
J. C. Penney Co., .a guest. Following 
the dinner, numerous games of bridge, 
poker, and African cuboids were en- 
gaged in by those who attended. 

° 

Hooker Sales Appointments 

The following sales appoint- 
ments have just been announced by 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.: Thomas H. Trimble, 
for the past eight years covering upper 
New York State and western Pennsyl- 
vania, has been named sales represen- 
tative in the eastern Middle Atlantic 
territory with headquarters at the New 
York office in the Lincoln Building, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York. Ralph E. 
Davis, Jr., has been appointed sales 
representative in upper New York 
state and western Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Niagara Falls. Mr. 
Davis joined Hooker in 1941, having 
been associated with the leather indus- 
try for eight years before that. 


nee” 
O’Brien Heads Can Group 

F. J. O’Brien, executive vice 
president of Continental Can Co., New 
York, was re-elected president of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute by the 


new board of governors at its first 
meeting held Jan. 10, in New York 
Up for discussion at the meeting ws 


the resumption of manufacture of tin 
cans for the products turned to stet! 
container packaging by _ recently 


amended WPB order M-81. 
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An Essent 
Great ( 


Westward from the Hudson and up through the 
fertile, rolling valleys of ‘York State, came the 
Dutch and other traders in their great lumbering 
Conestoga wagons. They brought with them the neces- 
sities and luxuries sought by the settlers and the 
pioneers who were ever pushing the frontier west- 
ward. Even then, Niagara was a thriving center of 
activity, a link between the busy East and the grow- 
ing West, a young and energetic locality ready for 


new trade, agricultural and industrial development. 


An Essential Part Of America’s 
Great Chemical Enterprise ( 2 


As a pioneer chemical manufacturer in the Niagara 
area and the first to produce several important 
chemicals in America, Niagara Alkali Company is 
applying the full force of its pioneering experience 
and energy to supplying increasing quantities of es- 
sential products for which there is a growing demand 
to fill vital wartime needs. Thus is Niagara Alkali car- 
rying on the pioneering traditions of its background. 


CAUSTIC POTASH - CAUSTIC SODA ~- PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
CARBONATE OF POTASH - LIQUID CHLORINE 


Caged AAKALY COMPANY 


60 EAST 
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Hart C-P-P Ltd. Sales Mgr. 

Ralph A. Hart, former district 
manager for the province of Ontario, 
Canada, for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Ltd., was recently appointed sales 
manager of the company. Twelve 
years ago Mr. Hart joined the company 
as a salesman, and was later raised to 
district sales manager. After that he 
spent four and one half years as man- 


aging director of the company in India. 
——-_ 


Wyandotte Names Conkle 

Fred A. Conkle, 1940 
sales manager and later general mana- 
ger of William Lynn Chemical Co., 
Indianapolis, a distributor for products 
of Wyandotte Chemical Corp., has 
been named manager of the distributor 
sales department of Wyandotte Chem- 
ical Corp., Wyandotte, Mich., which 
covers both J. B. Ford and Michigan 
Alkali divisions. Mr. Conkle has sold 
road and materials handling machinery, 
ind before joining Lynn Chemical he 


since 


was sales manager for a rock asphalt 
firm. He will make his headquarters 
at Wyandotte, but will spend most of 
his time on the road. 


« 
Cowles Announces Appointments 


Cowles Detergent Co., manu- 
tacturer of industrial alkalies, Cleve- 
and, has appointed Clinton W. 
MacMullen, formerly of Rohm & Haas 
Co., and a Ph. D. from the University 
ot Minnesota, technical director in 
charge of research and technical ser- 
vice programs. Other recent appoint- 
ments to Cowles research and laboratory 
staffs are: Daniel A. Cook, a graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, formerly of North American 
Rayon Corp.; Ruth M. Marsh, a grad- 
uate of the University of Chicago and 
Cornelius W. Pettinga, formerly of the 
taculty of the Chemistry Department 
of Syracuse University. 





©. euniees: 
Davies-Young Announces Changes 
Davies-Young Soap Co., Day- 


ton, has announced the following 
changes in the make up of its organi- 
zauon: E. G. Eckerman, vice-presi- 
dent, who has been sales manager of 


he dry cleaning division, was recently 
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appointed general sales manager of 
both bulk and dry cleaning division 
sales, and Dr. R. B. Trusler, head of 


the research department, has been ap- 


pointed vice-president in charge of re- 





E. G. ECKERMAN 


search and development. In his new ca- 
pacity, Dr. Trusler will take on the 
additional duties of directing the new 
research laboratory, which was recently 


established. 
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Wood Containers for Detergents 
A recent amendment to L-232, 
WPB order restricting use of wooden 
shipping containers, now permits the 
use of new wooden containers for ship 
ment of liquid acidic scouring, cleans- 
ing compounds and detergents in car- 
boys having a capacity of five gallons 


or more. 


SOAP INDUSTRY MEETS 
(From Page 27) 








net situation now is that only a quarter 
of the industry is still affected by the 
present glycerine recovery rules. Dr. 
Lenth indicated that in view of the 
more favorable glycerine picture his 
division might look with favor on 
applications of soapmakers, even above 
the 150,000 lbs. per quarter exemption 
level, to use such oils as linseed and 
castor in soap without the necessity of 
recovering glycerine. 

E. W. Ranson of the Soap and 
Glycerine Unit of OPA followed Dr. 
Lenth, and answered a set of questions 
on soap pricing problems. He repeated 
the familiar OPA advice that problems 
common to the industry be presented 
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on an industry-wide basis. For the 
individual 
government, he indicated a possible 


avenue for some measure of price relief 


manufacturer selling the 


through application under PR-6. De- 
pending on whether he is operating at 
a profit comparable to his 1936-1939 
average, the government may revise its 
contract payments according to vary- 
ing formulas. If the supplier’s dollar 
profits on his entire operations are as 
much as 15 per cent above the base 
period level, he is entitled only to a 
price covering factory costs under his 
government contract. If he is cur- 
rently operating below his 1936-39 
profit level, he is entitled to receive 
costs plus a reasonable profit. 

In response to another question 
Mr. Ranson indicated that CPR No. 1 
does not apply to potash soaps. Sales of 
potash soaps to the army, he said, are 
definitely covered by price control 
GMPR. The complete list of questions 
and answers from both Dr. Lenth and 
Mr. Ranson is now being checked 
and will perhaps be released for pub- 
lication in our next issue. 

Russell Young was re-elected as 
chairman of the Potash Soap Division 
for the coming year, with Herbert 
Kranich of Kranich Soap Co., Brooklyn, 
again named vice-chairman, and An- 
drew P. Federline as secretary. Mem- 
bers of the executive and regional 
committees were reappointed by Mr. 
Young to serve for the coming year. 

The following are members of 
the executive committee: J. L. Brenn, 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Hunt- 
ington, Ind.; T. M. Galvin, Armour 
Soap Works, Chicago; A. Haas, Newell 
Gutradt Co., San Francisco; H. Kran- 
ich, Kranich Soap Co., Brooklyn; E. E. 
McDow, Antiseptol Co., Chicago; L. 
J. Oppenheimer, West Disinfecting 
Co., Long Island City; C. B. Solly, 
Harley Soap Co., Philadelphia; J. R. 
Walsh, Rochester Germicide Co., New 
York; R. H. Young, Davies-Young 
Soap Co., Dayton. 

At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing Herbert Kranich, acting for the 
group, presented Mr. Federline, on their 
behalf, with a handsome traveling case 
in appreciation of his services to the 
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section over the past year. 








... AND A Flare!” 


In the pitch black darkness of a tropic night, it’s hard to 
gauge how far down the surface of the seas may be... 
when you're flying thousands of feet in the air. 


But Army and Novy pilots carry drift signal flares made by 
Triumph Explosives, Inc., of Elkton, Maryland, which are 
dropped from the airplane... flare up on contact with the 
water...indicate how far down the surface is...and 
show the wind direction and speed. These flares have 
proved invaluable for both emergency landings and 
on routine flights. 


And where does Crown come in? Just take a look at the 
metal fins of the base in the close-up. Crown makes those 
for Triumph Explosives...a job far away from Crown's 
normal peacetime production ... but a job that “illuminates” 
one more way Crown Can is working to win the war ! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, New York « Philadelphia. 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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N. Y. Navy Awards 

The following two awards have 
been announced for miscellaneous 
supplies in a recent opening by the 
New York Navy Purchasing Office, 
New York: 30,000 glass jars camphor 
and soap liniment; Crystal Soap & 
Chemical Co., Philadelphia, with bids 
of 21.4c on items A, B and C; 22.53c 
on item D, and 22.64c on item E. 
Smolka Co., New York, entered the 
low bid of $2.20 on 100 soap dis- 


pensers which was accepted. 
° 








P. O. Toilet Soap Bids 

In a recent opening for miscel- 
laneous supplies by the Post Office 
Department, Washington, D. C., the 
following bids were received on an un- 
specified quantity of toilet soap: Swift 
& Co., Washington, 10.36c; Proctor & 
Gamble Distributing Co., Baltimore, 
10.874c; Unity Sanitary Supply Co., 
New York, 20c, and William Messner 
Corp., New York, 12.5c. 

anne han 

Cleaning Compound Bids 

Among the bidders on 5,500 
gallons of cleaning compound in a re- 
cent opening for miscellaneous supplies 
by the New York Navy Purchasing 
Office were: Standard Oil Co. of N. J., 
New York, 18c; Paragon Oil Co., 
Brooklyn, 18.75, including $1 per 
drum; Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New 
York, 20.273c, including $4 per drum, 
and R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J., 39c, including $1.25 per 
drum. 





GPO Soap and Wax Bids 

The following low bids have 
been announced on 40 drums of liquid 
soap and 178 pounds of candelila wax 
in recent openings by the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
miscellaneous supplies: on 40 drums of 
liquid soap—James Good Co., Phila- 
delphia, 43.75¢ a gallon, $4 each for 
drums; Penetone Corp., Tenafly, N. J., 
3§.$c, $6 each for drums; Crystal 
Soap & Chemical Co., Philadelphia, 35c, 
$5 for drums—the low bid; Harley 
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Soap Co., Philadelphia, 36.4c; $5 for 
drums; R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Cam- 
den, N. J., 42c, $1.25 for drums; Dixie 
Janitor Supply Co., Washington, D. C., 
49.5c, alternate 90c a gallon, $5 for 
drums; U. S. Sanitary Chemical Co., 
New York, 38c, $6 for drums, and 
Rose Chemical Co., New York, 54.8c, 
drums included. 

On 178 pounds of candelila 
wax, Stevenson Bros. & Co., Chicago, 
38.4c a pound, and Innis, Speiden & 
Co., New York, 36.5c. 

“per 
Chadakoff P. O. Wax Bid Low 

Chadakoff Chemical Products, 
Brooklyn, submitted a low bid of 98c 
on five gallons of liquid floor wax in a 
recent opening for miscellaneous sup- 
plies by the Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


— * 





Mione Hand Soap Bid Low 

Mione Manufacturing Co., New 
York, submitted a low bid of 4.88c on 
23,328 pounds of paste hand soap in a 
recent opening for miscellaneous sup- 
plies by the Treasury Department Pro- 
curement Division, Washington, and 
the bid was accepted. Only other 
bidder was R. M. Hollingshead Corp., 
Camden, N. J., with a bid of 7.75c a 
pound in three-pound cans. 

Eusitly “asian 

WFA Accepts Wrisley Soap Bid 

In a special purchase by the 
War Food Administration, Washington, 
D. C., Allen B. Wrisley Distributing 
Co., Chicago, entered a bid of 16.3c a 
pound on 62,500 pounds of toilet soap, 
which was accepted. 








° 
N. Y. Navy Roach Powder Bids 
Soilicide Laboratories, Mont- 


clair, N. J., submitted the low bids on 


four quantities of roach powder in a 


recent opening for miscellaneous sup- 
plies by the New York Navy Purchas- 
ing Office, N. Y. The bids were as 
follows: item 1, 1,000 pounds of type 
A powder, 23.5c; item 2, 3,000 pounds 
of type A powder, 22.5c; item 3, 1,000 
pounds of type B tablets, 54c; and item 
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4, 2,000 pounds of type B tablets, 5 1c. 
Other bids submitted in the opening 
were received from: Parley F. Harris, 
Baltimore, with bids of 44c, item 1; 40c, 
item 2; 66c, item 3, and 62c, item 4. 
Unity Sanitary Supply Co., New York, 
bid: 55c¢ on item 1; 52c on item 2; 
60c on item 3 and S8c on item 4. A. 
G. Mattison, Portsmouth, N. H., bid: 
26c on item 1 and 26c on item 2. 
Deco Products Co., New York, bid: 
29.5c on item 1 and 28c on item 2. 


————— 





Navy Degreasing Compound Bids 

Among the low bids received 
in a recent opening for miscellaneous 
supplies by the New York Navy Pur- 
chasing Office, New York, were those 
on 3,000 gallons of degreasing liquid 
compound submitted by: Ampion 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., 44c, 
including 55 drums at $2 each; Pene- 
tone Corp., Tenafly, N. J., 46c, or 
$1.22 alternate including 55 drums at 
$1.10 each; Fuld Bros., Baltimore, 47c, 
including 55 drums at $1.10 each; J. 
A. Tumbler Labs., Baltimore, 51.2c, 
including 55 drums at $1,25 each; R. 
M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., 
§8c, including 55 drums at $1.25 each; 
Sanitary Soap Co., Paterson, N. J., 
60c, including 55 drums at $1.75 each; 
Magnus Chemical Co., Garwood, N. J., 
83.2c, including 55 drums at $1.25 
each, and Vestal Chemical Labs., St. 
Louis, $1.05. 

ssc didi 

Navy Soap Dispenser Bids 

The following bids were re- 
ceived on 100 soap dispensers in a 
recent opening for miscellaneous sup- 
plies by the New York Navy Yard 
Purchasing Office, New York: Crane 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y., $225.00; 
and Unity Sanitary Supply Co., New 
York, $3.75 each. 
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Robinson Wyandotte Cincy Mgr. 
G. T. Robinson has recently 
been named manager of the Cincinnati 
Office of Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 
(Michigan Alkali Division). He suc- 
ceeds C. D. Morris who is now serving 
with the U. S. Merchant Marine. Mr. 
Robinson has been with Wyandotte 
since 1927, and for the past several 
years has been Central Regional Super- 
visor J. B. Ford Division, Cleveland. 
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| ERRADE MARKS _ 





The following trade - marks 
were published in the January issues 
of the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office 
with Section 6 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 20, 1905, as amended March 2, 


in compliance 


1907. Notice of opposition must be 
filed within thirty days of publica- 
tion. As provided by Section 14, fee 
of ten dollars must accompany each 


notice of Opposition. 


Trade Mark Applications 

On-Spuny — This in upper 
bold, italics letters for 
sweeping compounds. Filed Sept. 4, 
1943 by Canfield Oil Co., Cleveland. 
Claims use since July 29, 1943. 


case, extra 


Nopco 99—This in upper case 
stencil letters for detergent composi- 
tions. Filed Nov. 3, 1943 by National 
Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Claims use since April, 1938. 

CHoctaM—This in upper case 
bold letters for laundry detergent. Filed 
Nov. 8, 1943 by Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp., Wyandotte, Mich. Claims use 
since Aug. 24, 1941. 

REMOVERINE — This in upper 
case bold letters for liquid fabric clean- 
er. Filed Nov. 13, 1943 by Wilson 
Imperial Co., Newark, N. J. 


use since 1915, 


Claims 


BotERo — This in upper case 
bold letters for toilet soaps. Filed Nov. 
16, 1943 by Les Parfums de Dana, Inc., 
New York. Claims use since 1933. 

Rocio—This in upper case bold 
letters for toilet soaps. Filed Nov. 16, 
1943 by Les Parfums de Dana, Inc., 
New York. Claims use since 1933. 

Rcw—This in extra bold black 
letters for soap. Filed Nov. 19, 1943 
by R. C. Williams & Co., New York. 
Claims use since Jan. 15, 1919. 

ForMuLaA OD-30 OporLess 
DEoporANT—This in upper case bold 
upper case reverse and italics letters for 
industrial and commercial deodorant. 
Filed Mar. 16, 1943 by O. D. Chemical 
Corp.. New York. Claims use since 
October, 1942. 
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Kit-A-Wac—This in bold up- 
per case letters for earwigs and other 
insects poison. Filed June 26, 1943 by 
Kil-A-Wag Co., Portland, Ore. Claims 
use since Mar. 11, 1938. 

Nopatcot—This in upper case 
stencil letters for wetting and dispers- 
ing agent. Filed Nov. 3, 1943 by Na- 
tional Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Claims use since December, 1934. 

Actra — This in upper case 
black bold letters for tooth paste. Filed 
Nov. 12, 1943 by Actra Tooth Paste 
Co., New York. Claims use since Oct. 
18, 1943. 

Two black inverted chevrons 
on a shield design for automobile, floor 
and furniture polish. Filed Oct. 19, 
1943 by Standard Oil Co. of Calif., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Feb. 24, 1942. 

PLastTIsEAL—This in upper case 
black bold letters for bowling alley 
finish in the nature of a lacquer. Filed 
Nov. 10, 1943 by Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., Chicago. 
since Oct. 24, 1941. 

Maria Danica—This in upper 


Claims use since 


Claims use 


case bold letters for soaps. Filed Sept. 
28, 1943 by Maria Danica Laboratories, 
New York. Claims use since December, 
1939. 

CuHRIstMAsS TREE — This in 
upper case bold letters for toilet soap. 
Filed Nov. 4, 1943 by Pinaud, Inc., 
New York. Claims use since Oct. 21, 
1943. 

Tort Er Mor—This in upper and 
lower case medium letters for toilet 
Filed Nov. 4, 1943 by Pinaud, 
Inc., New York. Claims use 
Oct. 13, 1943. 

PemMco — This in 


soap. 


since 


upper case 
stencil letters for metal cleaner. Filed 
Nov. 5, 1943 by Pemco Corp., Balti- 
more. Claims use since 1929. 
RoBEerTA—This in upper case 
letters for mosquito and chigger re- 
pellent cream. Filed July 21, 1943 by 
B & B Toiletries, Chicago. Claims use 
since June 15, 1935. 

KV&D — This in upper case 
bold letters on the outline of an egg 
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for medicated nest egg for killing ver- 
min and for use as a disinfectant. Filed 
Oct. 23, 1943 by Booth Chemical Lab- 
oratories, Gallatin, Tenn. Claims use 
since Aug. 15, 1943. 

AssassIN—This in upper case 
bold letters for ant poison. Filed Oct. 
30, 1943 by City Chemical Co., Au- 
burn, Ala. Claims use since July 1, 
1938. 

Fast-To—This in upper case 
letters above and beside a fanciful de- 
sign for metal, machinery and hand 
cleaner. Filed Aug. 12, 1943 by 
Vladimir M. Petcoff, Detroit. Claims 
use since June, 1942. 

AuNnT Sue’s—This in upper 
and lower case extra bold letters for 
dry cleaner. Filed Aug. 20, 1943 by 
Penn-Champ Oil Corp., Butler, Pa. 
Claims use since June 30, 1935. 

Orr-O-CLEANSER—This in up- 
per and lower case letters above the 
fanciful design of a Dutch boy carry- 
ing a long handled scrub brush for 
metal cleaner. Filed Sept. 10, 1943 by 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Claims use since Aug. 23, 1943. 


A. Gusmer, Inc., 
DisHEzE — This in upper case 
bold black letters for dishwashing com- 
pound. Filed Oct. 4, 1943 by Acme 
Chemical Co., Milwaukee. 
1933. 
LustrRIN—This in 


Claims use 
since Feb. 1, 
upper case 
extra bold letters for cleaning and pol- 
ishing compound for glass. Filed Oct. 4, 
1943 by Acme Chemical Co., Mil- 
waukee. Claims use since Jan. 1, 1927. 
Soax—This in upper case black 
bold letters for household cleaning and 
polishing compound. Filed Oct. 28, 
1943 by Royal Lace Paper Works, 
Brooklyn. 
1943. 


Claims use since Oct. 12, 


For AMour — This in upper 
case letters for toilet soap. Filed 
Nov. 4, 1943 by Pinaud, Inc., New 
York. Claims use since Oct. 13, 1943. 

PERFUMO—This in upper case 
extra bold letters for spray deodorant 
and disinfectant. Filed Oct. 4, 1943 
by Acme Chemical Co., Milwaukee. 
Claims use since Feb. 1, 1943. 

AcME SHINE—This in upper 
case bold letters for water-resistant 
polishing wax. Filed Oct. 4, 1943 by 
Acme Chemical Co., Milwaukee. Claims 


use since Oct. 15, 1941. 








Tis unsurpassed fixative is 


twice as strong as natural 
civet and equal te Extrol 
Civet. 

& 


™ not have the tendency 
to discolor as does the 
natural. 

® 


Dicetenennaes of the natu- 
ral civet are eliminated, 
the non-active waxes and 
other extraneous materials 


being absent. 





SCHIMMEL 
& CO.. wc 


601 West 26th Street 


New York I, N. Y. 


Los Angeles 
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Maw O’ THE Mist—This in 
upper case bold and light letters for 
soap. Filed Oct. 10, 1942 by Larkin 
Store Corp., Buffalo. Claims use since 
1901. 

Fi.MoON — This in upper case 
letters on a fanciful design upheld by 
two hands for protective hand coating. 
Filed Sept. 19, 1943 by Filmon Co., 
Buffalo. Claims use since June 1, 1943. 

Easy Way—This in bold upper 
and lower case script letters for bleach- 
ing germicide disinfectant compound. 
Filed Oct. 20, 1943 by Easy Way 
Products Co., Norwalk, Conn. Claims 
use since May 1, 1942. 

Hersicipo. — This in upper 
case bold letters for liquid weed killers. 
Filed Oct. 21, 1943 by Reade Manu- 
Ciey, N. J. 


Claims use since June 26, 1939. 


facturing Co., Jersey 


. 


Trade Marks Granted 

404,797. Insect repellent. Filed 
by Becker-Bischoff Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., July 31, 1943. Serial No. 
462,408. Published Oct. 5, 1943. 
Class 6. 

404,798. Detergents. Filed by 
Turco Products, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Aug. 2, 1943. Serial No. 462,465. Pub- 
lished Oct. 12, 1943. Class 4. 

404,800. Shaving cream, shav- 
ing soap and toilet soap. Filed by Par- 
fums Charbert, Inc., New York, Aug. 
4, 1943. Serial No. 462,145. Pub- 
lished Oct. 12, 1943. Class 4. 

404,804. Insecticides. Filed by 
Geigy Co., New York, Aug. 6, 1943. 
Serial No. 462,555. Published Oct. 12, 
1943. Class 6. 

405,264. Detergent and clean- 

ing preparation. Filed by Drew Labo- 
ratories, Chicago, May 10, 1943. Serial 
No. 460,520. Published Nov. 9, 1943. 
Class 4. 
405,270. Brushless shaving 
Filed by Middlebrooke Lan- 
caster, Inc., Brooklyn, June 11, 1943. 
Serial No. 461,321. Published Nov. 9, 
1943. Class 4. 

405,299. Scouring Pads. Filed 
by Tudor Products, Inc., New York, 
Aug. 28, 1943. Serial No. 463,085. 
Published Nov. 9, 1943. Class 4. 

405,301. Soap powder. Filed 
by Selig Co., Atlanta, Ga. Serial No. 


cream. 
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463,106. 
Class 4. 
405,308. Preparation for clean- 


Published Nov. 9, 1943. 


ing and polishing metal. Filed by Fal 
Products Co., Philadelphia, Sept. 16, 
1943. Serial No. 463,439. Published 
Nov. 9, 1943. Class 4. 

405,311. Metal polish and 
cleaner. Filed by United Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 16, 1943. Serial 
No. 463,339. Published Nov. 9, 1943. 
Class 4. 

404,974. Insecticides. Filed by 
O-Cedar Corp., Chicago, Mar. 4, 1940. 
Serial No. 429,192. Published Oct. 19, 
1943. Class 6. 

404,978. Liquid 
disinfectant and insecticide. Filed by 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa, Oct. 8, 1941. Serial No. 
447,617. Published Nov. 25, 1941. 
Class 6. 

404,985. Cleansing compound. 
Filed by Antiseptol Co., Chicago, Oct. 
26, 1942. Serial No. 456,412. Pub- 
lished Oct. 19, 1943. Class 4. 

405,000. Skin protective lo- 
tion. Filed by Mitts Mfg. Co., Brook- 
lyn, April 14, 1943. Serial No. 459,- 
882. Published Oct. 26, 1943. Class 6. 

405,001. chemical 
for use in soaps, etc. Filed by Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., Apr. 16, 
1943. Serial No. 459,921. Published 
June 22, 1943. Class 6. 

405,009. Scouring cleanser. 
Filed by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., May 25, 1943. Serial 
No. 460,891. Published Oct. 19, 1943. 
Class 4. 

405,014. Liquid preparation for 


agricultural 


Aromatic 


cleaning and polishing shoes. Filed by 
Grifin Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, June 19, 
1943. Serial No. 461,509. Published 
Oct. 19, 1943. Class 4. 

405,029. Soap. Filed by John 
T. Stanley Co., New York, July 17, 
1943. Serial No. 462,149. Published 
Sept. 28, 1943. Class 4. 

405,064. Composition for use 
as antiseptic germicide, deodorant and 
disinfectant. Filed by Joseph K. Fisher, 
Columbus, O., Aug. 18, 1943. Serial 
No. 462,819. Published Oct. 26, 1943. 
Class 6. 

405,065. General purpose clean- 
ing compound. Filed by Solvay Proc- 
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ess Co., New York, Aug. 18, 1943. 
Serial No. 462,828. Published Oct. 19, 
1943. Class 4. 

405,182. 
repellent. Filed by Wisconsin Pharma- 
cal Co., Milwaukee, Aug. 19, 1943. 
Serial No. 462,864. Published Nov. 2, 
1943. Class 6. 

405,185. Fur cleaning com- 
pound. Filed by Maizo Mills Co., Cir- 
cleville, O., Aug. 21, 1943. Serial 
No. 462,923. Published Nov. 2, 1943. 
Class 4. 


Mosquito and gnat 
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Barton Parento Director 

E. C. Barton, vice-president and 
general manager of Compagnie Parento, 
Inc., New York and Canada, has re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
John M. Quigg as managing director 
of Compagnie Parento, Ltd., Toronto. 
Mr. Quigg has been with the Parento 
Canadian division since its organization. 
Mr. Barton, who has been with Parento 
since 1927, was responsible for the 
establishment of Compagnie Parento, 
Ltd., in Toronto, in 1932. He returned 
to New York in mid-1943 in active 
charge of both the American and 
Canadian divisions. 

o 

Offer New Hand Protective 

Jones Medical Laboratories, Inc., 
800 Huron Road, Cleveland, O., has 
announced a new liquid hand-protec- 
tive product, “Neo-Film,” for use as a 
“visible glove” by industrial workers 
exposed to which 
might cause dermatitis. “Neo-Film” is 


toxic substances 


a liquid, and is easily removed with 


soap and water after work. 
maa * See 
Third “E” To Hooker 
Hooker Electrochmeical Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been awarded 
the Army-Navy Production Award for 
the third time, the company announced 
recently upon receipt of a letter from 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson. ‘The award is symbolized by the 
addition of a second white star to the 
company’s “E” flag. 
snus cdot 
Another Shulton Man Drafted 
Harold McGann, Brooklyn and 
Long Island salesman for Shulton, Inc., 
New York toiletries house, was in- 
ducted into the U. S. Army Dec. 4. 
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CETRONELLA OL ARTIFICIAL 


SPANISH ROSEMARY 


SPANISH SPIKE LAVENDER 


ARTIFICIAL = SASSAFRASS 


For many years much of the research and development work 
of our laboratory has been devoted to the perfumery 
problems of the soap and sanitary chemicals industry. As a 
result we have been able to supply synthetic products 
successfully to relieve shortages caused by war conditions. 
Why not consult us regarding your problems? Samples 


upon request. 





ESSENTIAL OILS 
and 
SYNTHETICS 


BERGAMOT 
CASSIA 
CEDARWOOD 
CEDARLEAF 
CLOVES 
GERANIUM 
LAVENDER 
THYME 
WINTERGREEN 
PETITGRAIN 


BENZYL ACETATE 
TERPIUNEOL 
AMYL SALICYLATE 
ANETHOLE 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE 
CITRONELLOL 
EUGENOL 
ISOEUGENOL 
HELIOTROPINE 
ISOBORNYL ACETATE 
LINALYL ACETATE 
IONONES 
MUSKS 
TERPINYL ACETATE 


PERFUME BASES 


ROSE 
LILAC 
JASMIN 
LAVENDER 
CARNATION 
SWEET PEA 





STANDARD SYNTHETICS, unc. 


30 WEST 26th STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


BRANCHES AT 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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As of February 1, 1944 
TATING that government esti- 
mates of fats and oils needed by 
soap manufacturers in the first 
three months of 1944 are 518 million 
pounds, Dr. C. W. Lenth, Chief of 
the Soap and Glycerine division of the 
Food Distribution Administration, told 
soapers at their recent annual meeting 
that this total would be met in the 
first quarter of the year. He pointed 
out that of the 518 million pounds of 
fats required, 70 million pounds would 
be for military soap requirements— 
which amount to around 16 per cent 
of the total soap output and represent- 
ing a higher percentage than ever 
before. Fats available to soap makers, 
enabling them to continue their high 
levels of production in the first quarter, 
total around 520 million pounds; 315 
million pounds of tallow and grease, 
45 million pounds of coconut oil, 40 
million pounds of foots and about 
120 million pounds of miscellaneous 
fats and oils such as lard, edible tallow, 

vegetable oils and fish oil. 
Beyond the first quarter, Mr. 
Lenth would not give precise informa- 
tion as to the outlook for fats and oils 
for the soap maker. He did say that 
there “appeared” to be a need for use 
of linseed and castor oil in the making 
of soap, two oils that are thought to 
be in rather good supply. In the ab- 
sence of any figures as to what the 
exact oil situation might be in four 
or more months, no stated amount of 
how much linseed or castor soap makers 
might be expected to use. This use of 
linseed in soap idea is not new with 
Washington officials, and was offered 
as a possible remedy for the fats and 
oils situation over a year ago, when 
the supply outlook was particularly 
gloomy. The fact that British soap 
makers are required to use 20 per cent 
linseed oil in their formulae was men- 


tioned. Soap makers were asked to 


consider using as much linseed and 
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castor oil as possible, and were told 
of a current survey of hydrogenation 
facilities being made in an effort to 
determine how much linseed can be 
hardened. Potash soap makers were 
advised that since they can use linseed 
oil without hardening, they will be 
allowed very small quantities of soy- 
bean and other vegetable oils to stimu- 
late the use of linseed and castor. 

In the direction of determining 
the feasibility of using greater quanti- 
ties of linseed oil during 1944, a report 
by a soap industry committee was to 
be made Feb. 2 and 3. The report is 
intended to cover facilities for the use 
of linseed existing in the industry and 
what effect the ingredient may have 
in increasing the cost of production of 
soft soaps. In giving the latest figures 
on the amounts of fats and oils which 
will be available for the nation’s soap 
kettles during the current calendar 
year, a committee announcement 
pointed out that two million pounds 
of linseed oil have been allocated for 
soap making. It was said preliminary 
discussion prior to the appointment of 
the committee revealed the opinion 
that a minimum of 15 per cent linseed 
oil could be used in the manufacture 
of certain soft soaps. The objections 
pointed out were that the ingredient 
has a strong tendency to develop a dis- 
agreeable odor and limited available 
hydrogen-action capacity. 

On Jan. 24, the War Food Ad- 
ministration by amendment to FDO 
§3 removed saponified (undistilled) 
red oil from specific allocation control 
and issued instead an order requiring 
producers to “set-aside” on the first 
of each month an amount equal to 1/3 
of their previous month’s production. 
The change, effective Feb. 1, was made 
because supplies of red oil are now 
adequate. After Feb. 1, the announce- 
ment states: “saponified red oil can- 
not be delivered for the production of 
liquid, industrial laundry or household 
laundry soap prior to the 16th of each 
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month and then only if the producer 
has made provision to fill all certified 
orders. 

Carbon tetrachloride, formerly 
under limited control, has been placed 
under full allocation control, the WPB 
announced late last month. The carbon 
tetrachloride allocation order M-363 
excludes from its restrictions those 
distributors who sell the chemical in 
quantities of a drum (700 pounds) or 
less per month to each customer. Be- 
ginning Feb. 1, all other deliveries 
must be authorized in writing by 
WPB. Deliveries of 7,000 pounds or 
more of carbon tetrachloride in any 
one month must be individually au- 
thorized. Deliveries to customers or- 
dering between 700 and 7000 pounds 
per month will be authorized on the 
basis of end use stated in the required 
customers’ certificates to distributors. 
A lump sum will be allocated to each 
end use without specifying individual 
customers’ names. Deliveries to cus- 
tomers who order 700 pounds or less 
will be authorized by allocating a lump 
sum for such small orders, without 
specifying the customers’ names and 
without reference to end use. 

The problem of obtaining per- 
fuming materials for soap is becoming 
increasingly acute with the war par- 
tially or entirely cutting the United 
States off from former foreign sources 
and price ceilings acting as a deterrent 
on the raising of domestic materials. 
With such former large scale producers 
as Ceylon and Java cut off from us, 
and France and Spain out of the pic- 
ture now and probably for some time 
after the end of the European aspect 
of the war, the problem grows more 
acute daily. Domestic production of 
cedar and sassafrass is off because the 
lure of high wages in factories has 
drained considerable manpower from 
farms raising these materials. At the 
same time, no really substantial ship- 
ments have come through from coun- 
tries retaken by the Allies. 
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Hundreds of thousands of yards of sur- 
gical adhesive tape are being used by 
our arnved forces to top dress a hun- 


dred and one minor and major wounds, 


cuts, scratches. 


Into the manufacture of this vast yard- 
ade of adhesive tape go great quantities 
of Lanolin USP. That's why Lanolin 
USP and other grades of L 
Degras and Wool Grease have been 
to make sure 


placed on allocation .. . 


war needs are met first. 


Some manufacturers have been asked 
to do without or with less Lanolin and 
Wool Grease so that it can be used for 
this and many other vital war purposes 
The 
sooner it comes, the faster you can have 
all the Nimeco Brand Lanolin, Degras 
and Wool Grease you want. 


to help hasten the day of victory. 


anolin, 


SOLDIE 


YOU'RE GOOD AS NEW 


Lanolin and Wool 
Hele Fight for 
BUY WAR BONDS 


N. I. MALMSTROM: CO. 


America's 
largest 
Suppliers of 
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LANOLIN - 
DEGRAS - 


LOMBARDY 


Anhydrous U.S.P.*Hydrous U * Absorption Base* Technical 


Wool Greases 


Neutral and Common * 


STREET «© BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


February, 1944 
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Minimum Prices are for car lots and large quantities. Price range represents 
variation in quotations from different suppliers and for varying quantities. 





; Soda Sal., bbls... .. 100 lb. 1.20 1.40 
Chemicals Sodium Chloride (Salt) ton 14.20 8.00 
Acetone, C. P., drums.... lb. $ .08% $ .09 Sodium Fluoride, bbls. .. lb. 07 .08 
Acid, Boric, bbls., 9944 % ton 109.00 126.00 Sodium Bisulfate .. 100 Ib. 2.20 2.40 
Cresylic, drums .. ae an 81 83 Sodium Metasilicate, anhyd. ....100 lb. 4.00 5.30 
Low boiling grade. . ..gal. 81 83 Granulated 100 lb. 2.50 3.55 
Muriatic, C.P., carboys lb. 06% — Sodium Pyrophosphate 100 Ib. 5.25 5.75 
Oxalic, bbls. . ee . Ib. 11% 12% Sodium Silicate, 40 deg., drum. . .100 Ib. 80 1.20 
Alcohol, Ethyl, drums. : . 11.94% 11.98 Drums, 52 deg. wks. ..100 Ib. 1.40 1.80 
Complete Denat., SDI, dms., ex. ! 62 .64 : , 
Alum. Potash lump, bbls. . 04% — Tar Acid Oils, 15-25% gal. 27% 33 
Ammonia Water, 26°, drums 02% 02% rriethanolamine Ib. 19 .20 
Ammonium Carbonate, tech., drums. Ib. 08% 09% Trisodium Phosphate, bags, bbls..1001b. 2.70 
Bentonite ia ....ton 11.00 16.00 
Bleaching Powder, drums 100 lb. 2.50 3.75 Me —— = 
‘ Borax, pd., bbls. bags.............ton 50.00 76.00 Oils — Fats — Greases 
eo . 
on Carbon Tetrachloride, car lots gal. 4.602 1.17 Sateen, tone, Selaeen - 2 oe. 
cet L. C. L. ; nea gal. 80 1.27 Castor, No. 1, bbls. . .1300 — 
> P Cresol, U.S.P., drums.. Ib. 10% 11% No. 3, bbls. : 1375 1425 
a Cresote Oil ..... gal. 15% — Coconut (without — tax) - 
ey Manila, tanks, N. Y. " .08 -- 
> ‘ Feldspar, works ton 14.00 29.50 Tanks, Pacific Coast, futures ; No Prices 
> Formaldehyde, bbls. Ib. 05% 06% Copra, bulk, coast lb. No Prices 
; Fullers Earth ; 8.50 15.00 Corn, tanks, West " 12% _- 
/ | Glycerine, C.P., drums : 18% 19% Cottonseed, crude, tanks, mill " 12% — 


Dynamite, drums ’ 18% 18% PSY, futures : F 14 ~ 

Saponification, drums . 12% 14% Fatty Acids— 

Soap lye, drums . 11% _ Corn Oil, tanks, Chicago. . 14 
Lanolin, U.S.P., hydrous, drums " 32% 34 eT ie ee Chi. Ib. 13% 
oo : a 16. a Settled soap stock, Chicago ‘ 03% 

. , : mii Boiled soap stock, 65%, Chi. , 04% 
Mercury Bichloride, drums . 2.84 2.39 Foots, 50%, Chicago 03% 

Castor Oil, split, tanks, N. Y. , .20% 

Naphthalene, ref. flakes, bbls. . . d Linseed Oil, split, tanks, N. Y. . 1580 
Orthodichlorb Distilled " 21% 

odicnlorpenzene . ' . Myristic acid, distilled, ‘tanks, N.Y. Ib. 19 
Paradichlorbenzene, drums ; . . . Palm Oil, white tanks, N. Y. OP a 
Petrolatum, bbls. (as to color) Ib. 7 7 Single distilled .... . No Prices 
Phenol (Carbolic Acid) drums lb. : 105 Soybean Oil, split, tanks, N. Y 1175 
Pine Oil, drums gal. 65 ; —s Distilled in ee 3 ‘17% 
Potash, Caustic,solid lb. d , ’ F 

Flake, 88-92%... Ib. . . Red Oils, bbls., dist. or sapon . 1325 

Liquid, 45% basis lb. r ‘ Tanks lb. 12% 
Potassium Carbonate, solid lb. 06% / Stearic Acid, saponif. 

Liquid lb. 05% 05° Double pressed Ib. 15% 
Pumice Stone, coarse... .. lb. .03 3% d Triple pressed Ib. 18% 


Rosins (net wt., ex dock, New York)— Greases, choice white, tanks Ib. 08% 
Grade D to H 100 Ib. 4.35 . Yellow Ib. .08% 
Grade 1 to N 100 lb. .78 . 

Grade WG to X 100 Ib. ; Lard, city, tubs lb. -1400 

Rotten Stone, dom., bags . .Ib. Linseed, raw, bbl. Ib. .1530 

Tanks, raw lb. .1470 


Silica ton : , Olive, denatured, bbls., N. Y. gal. 4.10 4.20 


S a . 
“Tallow Chip, 88% Ib. : Foots, bbls., N. Y. Ib. No Prices 
een, 92% Ib. : 12 Palm, Sumatra, cif. New York, tanks Ib. No Prices 
Oe nt White Neutral > : 42 African, tanks, ex. ship > 4 _ Nom. 

e Ib. : — . ‘ ri 

Shampoo Base lb. 20 Seek eens eo ill » 18 Mom. 
Liquid Concentrate, 30- 32% gal. ; -79 ond P ; “ , om we 

S Soya Bean, domestic, tanks, crude ‘ ‘ om. 
a a. » bags, bbls. re ~4n 7 = Stearin, oleo, bbls. lb. .1054 — 


Soda, Caustic, cont., wks. solid a Ib. ! 3.55 Tallow, special, f.o.b. N. Y. Ib. 08% -_ 
Flake 100 Ib. 5.70 City, ex. loose, f.o.b. N. Y. Ib. 08% =e 
Liquid, tanks, 47-49% 100 Ib. 1.92% 1.95 Teaseed Oil, crude Ib. 29 Nom. 
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Essential Oils Aromatic Chemicals 


4lmond, Bitter, Artificial lb. $ 85 $ .98 Acetophenone, C. P.... Ib. $ 1.55 
Ritter, F.F.P.A. Ib. 5.8 Amyl Cinnamic Aldehyde lb. 2.00 


Ib. 2.00 2.75 Anethol lb. 1.85 


ees ore Benzaldehyde, tech. lb. 45 
Anise, cans, U.S.P. Ib. 3.50 N. F. VP : 


Bay, 55-60% phenols, cans lb. 1.60 


Sweet, cans 
lb. 85 


Benzyl, Acetate lb. .60 
Alcohol ‘ .68 


Citral . 2.85 
Citronellal . 2.96 
Cit: onellol . 6.00 
Citronellyl Acetate . 8.60 
Coumarin , . 8.96 

Cayenne Ib. 1.05 Diphenyl oxide ’ 48 
Cade (juniper tar), drums Ib. 1.35 Eucalyptol, U.S.P. . OBO 
Cajeput, tech., drums lb. 1.55 Eugenol, U.S.P. . 2.50 


aeans cans Ib. 22.50 Geraniol, Soap . 2.50 
oemee, can 2 Other grades * "350 


Camphor, Sassy, drums Ib. = — Gerany] Acetate ’ aaah 
White, drums Ib. . va Heliotropin . 826 
Cananga, native, cans Ib. . 8.75 Hydroxycitronellal . 8.50 
Rectified, cans lb, 8.8 11.00 Indol, C. P. . 26.00 
Cassia, Redistilled, U.S.P. Ib. . 12.50 Ionone . 8.40 
Cedar Leaf, cans : 1.45 Isoborneol . 81 


Cedar Wood, light, drums ; 5S 70 [so-borynl acetate ‘ 85 
Iso-Eugenol 

Citronella, Java, drums " F 2.80 Linolool 

Citronella, Ceylon, drums . F 1.05 Linalyl Acetate 


Clove, U.S.P., cans , 6 1.75 Menthol, natural 
. Synthetic, U.S.P. 

y s, Austl., U.S.P., cans i 1.02 1.18 : ° 
Eucalyptus, Austl., U.S.P., can iddink Anata, 


Fennel, sweet, cans . 8.00 3.50 Anthranilate 


| & 


Bergamot, coppers, S.A. Ib. 8.25 
Artificial lb. 2.25 
Birch Tar, rect., cans " 3.00 
Crude, cans lb. 2.00 


o 


or 


gr no oo 
sa woods or 
or 


or 


Bois de Rose, Brazilian > 4.75 


te 
a 
So 





Geranium, African, cans 13.00 16.00 Paracreso] 
“pent . 
Bourbon, cans . 13.00 16.00 - a ee U.S.P. 
Turkish (Palmarosa) . 5.00 6.00 ; K nema 
etone 
Hemlock, cans . 1.25 1.45 Xylol 
Lavender, 30-32 ester cans 7.50 — Phenylacetaldehyde 
Spike, Spanish, cans _ 3.60 4.75 Phenylacetic Acid 
Lemon. Ital. U.S.P Phenylethyl Alcohol 
; Cal. a Rhodinol 
Lemongrass, native, cans Safrol : Ib. 
Linal Mow arte ais meet Terpineol, C.P., dra. lb. 
inaloe, Mex., cases _ One ie Cans Ib. 
_ Nutmeg, U.S.P., cans . a . Terpinyl Acetate, 25 lb. cans lb. 
Y covant Orange, Sweet, W. Ind., cans Thymol, U-S.P. Ib. 
undoubtedly Italian cop Vanilin, U.S.P. ib. 
tly “tae — Yara Yara lb. 
comes. flew Distilled . 
vy that oa California, expressed , & Insecticide Materials 
var profits. Origanum, cans, tech. ae 2 3.28 Insect Powder, bbls. ‘ .29 


Patchouli ’ . i Pyrethrum Extract 
20 to 1 al. 65.75 
Pennyroyal, dom. ; 30 to 1 ‘ 8.53 
Imported Derris, powder—4% . 31 
Peppermint, nat., cans : , Derris, powder—5% . 35 
Redis., U.S.P., cans . oe Cube, powder—4% . 31 
Petitgrain, S. A., cans . é . Cube, powder—5% . 35 
Pine Needle. Siberian i = Squill, red, dried . 85 


Rosemary, Spanish, cans “ y Waxes 


drums 
: s, whi " 57 
Sandalwood, dom., dist., U.S.P. ‘ 5.3 sy ey 5 


Sassafras, U.S.P. " . i Refined, yel. 
Artificial, drums ’ é Candelilla, bgs. (crude) , .38 


Spearmint, U.S.P. : ' |e er 1, yellow ' — 
No. 2, N. C. . 757! 


Thyme, red, N.F. - 250 ° 3. No. 3, Chalky 
y omen N.F. ‘ Ceresin, yellow 

etiver, Java - 20. Montan Wax, bags ' 45 
Ylang Ylang, Bourbon ‘ Paraffin, ref., 125-130 
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Nuchar Active Carbon is the miracle 
package of purification. Nuchar has 
found wide acceptance in the oil and 
soap industries for the removal of 
impurities that affect odor, color and 
taste. 


Nuchar Active Carbon has long been 
used to remove color and odor from 
oils to be used for soaps. Small 
amounts of Nuchar Active Carbon 
insure maximum stability of color and 


odor. Soaps made from stable oils 





NUCHAR - The Miracle of Purification ! 


have less tendency to spot, chip or 
become discolored. 


Soap and oil producers are finding 
many new uses for Nuchar, because 
they recognize in its application a 
thoroughly effective method of puri- 
fication by adsorption. 


Your technical staff will find active 
carbon a useful tool in your proc- 
esses. Consult with us regarding the 
grade of Nuchar best fitted to your 
needs and we will send you a gen- 
erous working sample. 


Nuchar Active Carbons * Abietic Acid * Snow Top Precipitated Calcium Carbonate * Liquid Caustic Soda * Chlorine 
* Lignin * Ligro Crude Tall Oil * Indusoil Distilled Tall Oil * Tall Oil Pitch * SulphateWood Turpentine 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES" 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANYS 


35 E. WACKER DRIVE $44 LEADER BLDG. — 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


748 PUBLIC LEDGER BLDG. 


- 230 PARK AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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levoted to the technology of c 


ils, fats, and soaps published 


s a separate magazine under the title, Oil & Fat Industries 


Re INING Crude Glycerine 


OAP-LYE glycerine crudes give 

a lower distillation efficiency fig- 

ure than saponification crudes, 
mainly due to the former’s higher con- 
tent of nonvolatile impurities. Crudes 
from waste fats are usually dark colored 
and have a high percentage of organic 
impurities; in such cases pretreatment 
with sodium aluminate followed by 
filtration is recommended. 

When the raw material has been 
fats or lyes which have undergone 
fermentative decomposition, it is likely 
that trimethylene glycol (normal 
propylene glycol) will be present. This 
compound is undesirable, particularly 
in dynamite glycerine, because its nitro 
derivatives are unstable. It is difficult 
to separate from the glycerol except by 
repeated fractionation. Its presence is 
indicated by low specific gravity and 
a high percentage of glycerol when 
estimated by an oxidation method, of 
either the crude or the distilled 
glycerine. 

The presence of sodium chlo- 
ride in the distillate is due to entrain- 
ment and suggests that the rate of dis- 
tillation or the liquor level in the still 
has been too high. In order to prevent 
the accumulation of impurities which 
will eventually contaminate the dis- 
tillate, it is necessary to keep a close 
watch for variations in the chemical 
analysis of sweetwaters, press wash- 
ings, residues, etc., that are returned 
to the process for recycling. It may be 
necessary to by-pass them for a period 
in order to purify the system. 

If acids from the catalyst are 


Present, these may be neutralized with 
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0.2-0.4 per cent of Na,O. With good 
quality soap-lye crudes, much less may 
be required, but with saponification 
crudes the requirement is likely to be 
very near the higher limit or may pos- 
sibly exceed it. 
Distillation 

The usual practice is to carry 
out the distillation at about 50 mm. 
of mercury pressure in the still, with a 
temperature of 175-195° C., depend- 
ing on the type of still used. Under 
these conditions a considerable propor- 
tion of weak glycerine is obtained, 
which has to be concentrated in a vac- 
uum pan, or if the volume of this frac- 
tion is reduced there is a corresponding 
deterioration in the quality of the high- 
gravity fractions. Consequently it is 
often necessary to redistil the best frac- 
tions in order to produce the chemi- 
cally pure grade of glycerine. Develo- 
opments in the process have been to- 
ward using a lower distillation pressure 
with a corresponding reduction in the 
temperature and in the amount of in- 
jected steam. By close control of the 
temperatures in the successive con- 
densers it is possible to obtain chemi- 
cally pure glycerine in one distillation 
and at the same time to keep the quan- 
tity of weak distillate so small that 
it is more satisfactory to return it to 
the evaporator than to operate a sepa- 
rate vacuum pan for its concentration. 

The new high-vacuum stills 
work at a pressure between 10 and 15 
mm. of mercury, and the distilling tem- 
perature is about 20° C. lower than in 
stills operating at 50 mm. These con- 


ditions reduce the amount of polymeri- 
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zation. If the plant is designed for 
continuous distillation it permits con 
stant conditions to be maintained in 
the still and the condensers, which are 
usually three in number. The amount 
of injected steam is claimed to be only 
25 per cent of that required for the 
old type stills. 
Decolorization 

Glycerine is usually decolorized 
by mixing with carbon at a tempera- 
ture of 70-80° C., followed by filtra- 
tion. To refine glycerine with a carbon 
of good quality, 0.5 per cent of ad 
sorbent should be sufficient. Because of 
stringent specifications for glycerine of 
both dynamite and chemically pure 
grades, the choice of carbon is impor- 
tant. Although the material may de- 
colorize the glycerine, it may also, if 
carelessly chosen, be a source of con- 
tamination in other respects. A typical 
grade of carbon for glycerine refining 
is neutral, contains not less than 95 
per cent of carbon, not more than 3.5 
per cent of ash, and not more than 
2.5 per cent of acid-soluble matter. 
It is soft, finely pulverized and highly 
porous. J. L. Boyle. Manufacturing 
Chemist 14, 355-7 (1943). 

. 

As a guide to the complex field 
of the autoxidation of fats, the idea is 
developed that autoxidation is caused 
primarily by active oxygen and sec- 
ondarily by peroxides. Hence fat anti- 
oxidants can work in different ways as 
follows: (1) Substances which act as 
hydrogen acceptors and hinder the 
formation of active oxygen; (2) hy- 
drogen donors, or acceptors for active 
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oxygen which destroy the peroxide 
formed or inhibit its formation; (3) 
catalytically active materials which de- 
stroy hydrogen peroxide. Examples of 
each class are: (1) para-benzoquinone, 
quinonoid dyes, aromatic nitro com- 
pounds; (2) hydroquinone, pyro- 
catechol, pyrogallol, guiaiacol. Quin- 
hydrone whose action falls in both 
these classes is more active than either 
quinone or hydroquinone. K. Taufel. 
Fette und Seifen 48, 745-50. 
— 

Synthetic Fatty Acids 

A process for the manufacture 
of synthetic fatty acids is described 
based on the oxidation of the residue 
obtained during the hydrogenation of 
carbon monoxide. This residue of the 
synthetic-fuel plants is first fraction- 
ated, then oxidized to fatty acids. The 
product is washed to remove the 
catalyst, saponified, the unsaponifiable 
steam-distilled and returned to be 
oxidized again. The soap is acidified, 
the fatty acids are distilled and frac- 
tionated. These acids have 10-20 car- 
bon atoms in the chain and are similar 
to natural fatty acids, except that the 
synthetic product contains acids with 
both even and uneven carbon atoms. 
The product is used for soap, and after 
esterification with glycerine for cook- 
ing fats and artificial butter. A. Im- 
hausen. Kolloid-Z. 103, 105-8 (1943); 
through Chem. Abs. 

. 

Acid Wool Washing 


It is well known that wool 
shows least swelling and greatest re- 
isoelectric 


sistance to injury at its 


point, pH 4.9. Weak acid solutions 
near the neutral point have no injuri- 
ous effects and excess of detergent or 
higher temperatures are not serious. 
Excess detergent in alkaline solutions 
at pH 10 or greater has a marked ef- 
fect. Lanolin applied either in the bath 
or afterwards is beneficial. Tear re- 
sistance and elasticity of woolen mate- 
rial washed with a lanoline-containing 
product were about 10 per cent higher 
than controls washed on the alkaline 
side. By controlling pH and holding it 
at or near the isoelectric point of wool 
during washing, the so-called unavoid- 
able damage can be minimized. Hein- 
rich Arzt. Melliand Textilber. 23, 81-6. 
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Soap from Fatty Esters 

Instead of making soap from 
fatty acids or from fats, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet suggest in an applica- 
tion for a British patent that the fatty 
esters of lower monohydric alcohols be 
used. The alcohol produced on saponi- 
fication is removed from the reaction 
mixture by distillation at sub-atmos- 
pheric pressures. The advantage is that 
where reaction is not carried to com- 
pletion there is no rancidity problem. 

A portion of the monoacid ester 
can be left unreacted in the product to 
provide a superfatting agent. Such un- 
reacted residues provide superior, more 
stable, and sweeter smelling superfat- 
ting material than do natural fats and 
oils. By operating at low temperatures 
the excess fatty-acid ester can be left 
in the soap, even though substantially 
all of the liberated alcohol is volatilized. 

In an example of such a process, 
240 parts by weight of the methyl 
esters of coconut-oil fatty acids, 78 
parts of the methyl esters of olive oil 
fatty acids, and 75 parts of the methyl 


esters of tallow fatty acids are heated 


to 100° C. and are pumped into a re 
action vessel. About 170 parts of g) 
42° Be. solution cf caustic soda at 
100° C. are also pumped into the vessel, 
A pressure of 80 pounds per square 
inch is built up and the mass is wel 
agitated. The mixture is run through 
the vessel in about 3-5 minutes wheg 
the temperature rises to about 140° € 

The reaction mass is then dis. 
charged into a vapor separation cham. 
ber which is under a vacuum of 274% 
The alcohol lik 
erated in the reaction, together with 
part of the water, are flashed off and 
withdrawn to a condensation system, 

A portion of the soap, substan. 
tially free of alcohol, and in the form 
of granules or pellets, is used as such 
A second portion is pressed into bag 
and cakes. A third portion, being ina 
plastic condition, is fed directly into¥ 
a plodder, where perfume and other 
materials may be added. The soap # 
extracted from the plodder through ag 
orifice and is cut into cakes. Perfumery 
§ Essential Oil Record 34, 350-4 
(1943). 


inches of mercury. 





Darkening of Soap 


Several soaps were analyzed 
fresh and after becoming dark and 
rancid. Rancidification caused no sig- 
nificant change in the amount of un- 
saponified fat or the amount of unsa- 
ponifiable substances. A good soap 
boiled with 0.001 per cent of iron oxide 
or copper oxide became rancid within 
four weeks. Soaps prepared from fatty 
acids containing 0.001-0.002 per cent 
of iron darkened considerably. Mykola 
Zajcev. Seifensieder-Ztg. 67, No. 15, 
142, No. 16, 152; through Chem. Abs. 
—_ e—_— 

Need for Bleach Test 

Tallows and greases marketed 
under OPA ceilings are supposed to be 


There are, 


known methods of determining with 


unbleached. however, no 
certainty whether or not a given stock 
has been bleached. A number of sam- 
ples of tallows and greases were re- 
fined and bleached in the laboratory. 
The results indicate that there is little 
or no correlation between F.A.C. color 
and the refined and 
bleached fat as it would be used for 


color of the 


making soap. It is therefore recom- 


mended that a standard refining and 
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bleaching test for tallows and greases 
be developed. L. B. Parsons. Of @ 
Soap 20, 256-7 (1943). 
° 

Trichloroethylene in Dry Cleaning 

Dry cleaners with units for 
using carbon tetrachloride may use) 
these with trichloroethylene instead, 
The latter has a somewhat higher boil 
ing point (188° F. against 170° F.)¢ 
so that somewhat higher steam prem 
sures will be necessary in the distill 
Also, deodoriza- 
tion will require a somewhat higher 


tion of the solvent. 


temperature. 

When using trichloroethyleng 
the temperature of the solvent in the 
wheel should be as low as possible ia 
order to avoid bleeding of certain ace 
tate rayon dyes. The extraction of loads] 
should be as complete as possible if 
order to avoid blowing off any mon 
solvent than necessary in the deodoria- 
ing operation. 

Development of acidity in the 
still pot should be kept to a minimum 
by adding about a half pound of borat] 
to the still pot after every clean-out 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning J. of Canada 
23, No. 12, 26 (1943). 
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Ethyl Carbonate 
Gains Stature 
As Raw Material | 


Synthesis Possibilities Overshadow 
Original Uses as Lacquer Solvent 
Ethyl carbonate was first produced in this 

country by U.S.1. to provide an extremely pure 

mild odor and 


Its low acidity. 


made It especially desir- 
il purposes as the coating 
radio tubes. However, 
point tor an 


ethyl carbonate is 


sensilive 
interesting group 


lic reactions, now 


assuming tar greater importance, 
Synthesis of Phenobarbital 
The Claisen condensations of ethyl carbon- 
the f metallic 
particular In the 
phenobarbital, for example, it is reacted with 
give ethyl alpha-cyano- 
first step. Similarly it 
cyanide derivatives to 
the 
Claisen 


sodium are of 


ate in prese ve | 


intere manutacture of 
cyanide to 
phenylacetate, as the 
with othe 
half nitrile of 


ester. Still other 


ber zvl 


condenses 
form the 
mal 
tions include: 

l. With esters of 


ary! substituted aliphati 


corresponding 
onic condensa- 
and of 


gives an 


aliphatic acids 
acids, it 
alpha-carbethoxy! derivative, which is a de- 
rivative of malonic ester: 

(a) with ethyl acetate, it gives ethyl ma- 
and methanetricarboxy- 
late, which is formed by the substitution 


of a second alpha hydrogen with the car- 


also ethyl 


bethoxyl group. 
(b) 
etl vl 
° Witl 
fa) 


acetate. 


ethyl phenylacetate, it gives 


phenylmalonate. 


with 


beta-keto-esters: 


Ethyl Aceto 


ketones, it gives 


with acetone, it gives 
Exceptions. In some cases, there is formed 
the alkyl the 
form of the 
keto condense 


carboxylic ester of enol- 
beta- 


rap- 


the ketone instead of 


Ketone s wl i | 


ester. 





idly with themselves in the presence of 
sodium ethoxide ove 
at all with ethyl carbonate. 


* bo 


very poor yields or 


no reaction 


New Pour Depressors Made 
With Dibutyl Phthalate 


chlorinated paraffin 
iluminum chlor- | 


oluble prod- | 
| 


Condensation of 
with dibutyl] phe] 


wax 
ilate. using 
ide as the alyst. vields an oil 
ible pour depressing prop- 

iccording to the patent 


Jersey inventor, is car- 


followed by dilution of 
h ker ne and hy- 
vith vater. 


I distill at NK ieg 


! 1 
Laico 


product overed as residue. 
wax modi- 


tested by 


rec 
depressor potency ol 
hers made by this were 
a wax-bearing oil. The 


results are shown for | xample No. 1. 


blending in following 





Pour point 


'Indalone a Vital Ingredient 
in New All-Purpose Insectifuge 


Insect Repellent Developed by Government 
Proving Effective for Wide Variety of Conditions 


In the steaming jungles of New Britain, at bleak outposts on Kiska, along the 
runways of African air bases, our fighting forces have been unanimous in naming 
insects as one of their most ferocious foes. The trouble with this “air borne” 
enemy has been that repellents which worked well in one area failed in others. 


Shrinkproofs Wool with 
Aleoholic Solutions 


Reductions ranging up to 65 per cent in 
the felting shrinkage of wool socks have been 
made bursting 
strength, according to a report on recent in- 
vestigations made under the auspices of the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
of Australia. The method treating 
loose socks with 2.5 per cent alcoholic caustic 
potash for 20 minutes, centrifuging, and steep- 
rhe socks are 
rinsed, 
solution 


without significant loss of 


involves 


ing in alcoholic sulfuric acid. 


centrifuged and then 
with 


sodium bicarbonate, and a cationic 


succes- 
of 


softening 


again 
sively, water, an aqueous 
agent which serves to improve the handle. For 
successful results, temperatures must be close- 
ly controlled, and of the al- 
coholic solutions must be kept between one 
and five per cent. 

Always a matter of vital concern to fabrica- 
tors of wool, effective shrinkproofing is doubly 
important today. the comfort of our 
armed de pe nds so heavily on wool 
clothing. Thus the new process promises very 
tangible benefits for the immediate, as well 
as the postwar future. 


water content 


when 


torces 


U.S. Forces on a South Pacific island after bitter, but successful invasion. In the future our 
fight — thanks to the Government's new all-purpose insect repellent. 


will have one less enemy to 





Certain insects in the Aleutians would be un- 
daunted by chemicals which held their tropical 
prototypes at bay. 

As a direct result of intensive research con- 
ducted by government agencies, there has now 
been developed an insect repellent which per 
forms with high effectiveness in all parts of 
the world, against all types of insects, includ 
ing mosquitoes, biting flies and chiggers. It 
promises to be a factor of tremendous impor- 
tance to the morale and combat efficiency of 
all branches of the service. Although the com 
plete composition of the product cannot be re 
vealed at present, it can be stated that one 
vital ingredient is U.S.1.’s Indalone. 


A Pre-War Development 

Indalone was introduced by U.S.I. several 
years ago and quickly won acceptance both as 
an insectifuge and as a solvent for rotenone 
in insectic ides. The product owes its unusual 
repellency against biting flies and mosquitoes 
to its bitter taste and to its effect on the 
endings in the feet of the insects. It is easy to 


apply, long lasting. 


nerve 


Post-War Prospects Bright 
The pre-war success of Indalone, coupled 
with the current development of an all-pw 
pose repellent, point to post-war markets of 


boys 





’ 
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Photographic Processing 
Accelerated by Alcohols 
states that 


hxing 
by 


A recently-awarded sub- 


stantial in 


patent 


reases in developing and 


films can be obtained 
several othe 
Ketones 
useful, 
e ethers con- 


speeds for certain 


the use of ethanol or alcohols 


solutions such as 


stated to be 


in the processing 


acetone are also 

Photographic layers of cellulos 
taining trom 39 to 
very slowly in the 
As a result 
alcohol markedly increases the rate 
thus cutting 


93 per cent ethoxide process 


usual developing and fixing 


solutions, of its pronounced swell 
ing action, 
of penetration of these solutions, 
the needed for completion of the 


lions, 


time reac 


f a developing solution the 
make-up: 


As an example « 


patent gives the following 


Developing Solution 


Cement Rock Flotation 
Improved by Alcohol 


An improvement in the recovery of cement 
rock values by the of froth flotation and 
promoter a recent 
patent. The promoter is selected from the 
group consisting of higher fatty acids and 
mixtures or soaps of such acids. It is used 
diluted with at least one aliphatic alcohol, the 
alcoholic content being from 9% 20% 


use 


an organic is described in 


Process of Refining 
Mineral White Oils 


A patent just issued to a New Jersey 
ventor describes the following 
petroleum oil is first treated with sulfuric acid 
of 93% concentration to remove sub- 
stantially all the unsaturated and color-form- 
ing bodies. Sludge is then separated and the 
oil neutralized with an alkaline To 
remove the sulfonate soaps formed, the oil is 
treated with about 50% alcohol. The 
oil is now treated with from 0.5% to 1.0% of 
an anhydrous metallic chloride, sludge is 
separated, and a final treatment with 0.01% 
to 1% anhydrous caustic alkali is applied. 


in- 


process: 


abov e 


solution. 


aqueous 


60 EAST 42ND ST 


ALCOHOLS 
Amy! Alcoh 
Butor 
Fuse Refined 


Ethanol (Ethy! Alcohol Ox 


NEW YORK 


ACETIC ESTERS 


Amy 


ce 


All-Purpose Insectifuge 


striking potentiality. When it is 
that Indalon 
] 


screenin chemicals 


onsidered 


can be combined with light 


Stic h as l 
appear all the g 


these potenti ilities 


reater. 
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Indalone is the 

product of re- 

acting mesityl 

‘“ oxide and dibu- 
CH ty! oxalate and 

Hh has the struc- 


COOH t paee shown 
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H2C 
(CHy)2¢_ 











E thyl Carbonate 


} page) 


. With 


pheny! 


chloro 


( irbinol 


bipt envi. 


Miscellaneous Reactions 


1. Sodium or sodium ethoxide forms sodium 


ethyl carbonate. 


) 

2. Ammonia gives urethan and urea. 
> 

; 


Primary and secondary amines give the 


corresponding substituted ureas. 
carbazate (ethyl 


and carbohvdrazide 


Hydrazine gives ethyl 
hydrazinecarboxylate } 
(sym. diamino 


Big 


line 


urea’, 


ethanol 
6-diamino-1l, 3. 


ruanide in boiling 


(2-hydroxy-4, 


gives amme 
5-tria 
zine? 
The 


ester 


RMegX, gives the 
RCOOC.H.. 


Grignard rent, 


of the 


reag 


next higher acid, 


Method for Purifying 
Organic Phosphates 


4 German patent now vested in the Alien 
Property Custodian covers a process for elimi- 
nating asphaltic impurities from phosphoric 
esters used in the extraction of phenols from 
aqueous liquors. The are selected from 
the group consisting of triaryl phosphates and 
trialkyl phosphates. 

The comprises treating the phos- 
phates simultaneously with two agents, one a 
low-molecular aliphatic the other con- 
of low-molecular aliphatic 
hydrocarbons. The latter a 
the materials dissolved therein, is separated 
and the acid esters recovered by distillation. 


esters 


process 


alcohol. 


sisting saturated 
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TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Further 
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A simple, new viscosimeter, 


Synthetic sponge rubber, 


Cleaning metal surfaces 


Sealing pipe joints 
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Industrial Dermatitis 


CCUPATIONAL dermatitis has 
C) never been so serious as at pres- 
ent. New industries, particularly those 
concerned with the war effort, have 
contributed many causative agents. L. 
Schwartz of the U. S. Public Health 
Service found plants in which 100 or 
dermatitis 


more cases of industrial 


existed but not one instance of other 


occupational disease. 
The most 
agents fall into a number of categories 


frequent causative 


as follows: Petroleum oils and greases, 
alkalis—including cement and con- 
crete — solvents, chromic acid and 
chromic salts, metals and metal plating, 
dyes, rubber and its compounds, paints 
and varnishes, synthetic resins, and 
cutting oils and related compounds. 
Cleanliness is emphasized as one 
of the most important protective meas- 
ures. Although soap itself has been 
accused of being a causative factor in 
industrial dermatoses, this is probably 
true only where individual sensitivity 
to soap exists. In the majority of cases 
where soap is blamed, the dermatitis 
can be traced to the presence of ex- 
cessive alkali, harsh abrasives, or chemi- 
cals, in the soap. The following super- 
fatted soap has been recommended as 
an industrial skin cleanser for general 
purposes: 
Parts 
Neutral toilet soap 30 
Bentonite 30 
Synthetic detergent (San- 
tomerse, Nacconol, Ige- 
pon or Duponol)...... 10 
Hydrous wool fat. 5 
Perfume l 
For soap- and alkali-sensitive 
persons the following soap-free formula 
1s suggested: 
Parts 
Synthetic detergent 20 
Hydrous wool fat 3 
Bentonite 76 
Perfume 1 
Skin-protective creams continue 
ta gain in favor. A simple vanishing 
cream, when rubbed into the skin, fills 
the pores with soap and facilitates dirt 
P 
removal on washing: 
Parts 
Stearic acid 20 
Soda ash 2 
Glycerine 6 
Water 78 
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Ointments containing inert 
powders to increase protection against 
industrial irritants and against the me- 
chanical irritation of abrasives, have 


the formulas: 
Parts 
Magnesium carbonate 
Tale 
ec wax ws 
Hydrous wool fat.. 
Castor oil 
Duponol 
Perfume to suit. 


Zinc oxide .... 

Tale 

Iron oxide 

Irish moss .. 2 
Gum benzoin 2 
Water ... 10 
Alcohol] . 15 
Vanishing cream . 60 


Use of an emollient after thorough 
cleansing of the hands is often very 
helpful. M. A. Lesser. Drug & Cos- 
metic Ind. 53, 630-1, 701-5 (1943). 

- 7 
Surface Tension Measurement 

The application of the vibrat- 
ing-jet technique to surface tension 
measurement has been restricted by 
practical difficulties, as well as by the 
complex mathematical treatment re- 
quired. 

A practical technique and sim- 
ple mathematical treatment are now 
described which enable the method to 
be more readily applied to the measure- 
ment of surface tension and to the 
study of adsorption at freshly formed 
surfaces. The method is applicable to 
liquids of widely different density, sur- 
face tension, and chemical nature. The 
constants as defined are independent of 
temperature. C. C. Addison. J. Chem. 
Soc. 1943, 535-41. 

—_ 
Sodium Sulfate Sour Unsafe 

Recently in a western laundry 
1 test bundle showed a loss in tensile 
strength of 33 per cent on 20 washes. 
A new type of sour was being used 
which upon analysis was found to con- 
sist mainly of sodium acid sulfate. 
This is a compound which produces 
considerable amounts of free sulfuric 
acid when dissolved in water, and there- 
fore its use as a sour is not much less 


dangerous than a dilute solution of 
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straight sulfuric acid. The high tensile- 
strength loss shown by the test bundle 
was the result of the corrosive action 
of the traces of sulfuric acid remain- 
ing in the load after souring. Informa- 
tion Bull. Canadian Research Institute 
of Launderers and Cleaners, Dec. 1943. 
--= e 
Laundry Problems 

One problem that the laundry- 
man is encountering currently is the 
failure of sulfur prints to stand chlo- 
rine. In the past, the major portion of 
prints on the market would stand chlo- 
rine bleach. Sulfur prints, a war-time 
necessity, cannot stand chlorine. This 
should be pointed out to the laundry- 
man to prevent such fabrics from be- 
ing subjected to a treatment they can- 
not withstand. 

A new method of finishing has 
proved to be 300 per cent faster for 
pressing army shirts; it also eliminates 
the troubles which occur where hot 
presses produce shine on a dampened 
The article to be finished is 


placed on a form covered with an in- 


article. 


flatable porous fabric, in the manner 
used for dress forms. High steam pres- 
sure is admitted to the inside of the 
bag, which inflates and thus presses the 
article through the action of steam and 
pressure. W. E. Coughlin. Textile 
Colorist 65, 523-4, 556 (1943). 
——— © - 

Natural Antioxidants 

Molecular distillation at 140°, 
160°, and 180° C. of refined peanut 
oil, both hydrogenated and unhydro- 
genated, yielded antioxidant concen- 
trates, presumably tocopherols, from 
each oil. Evidence was found of the 
presence of distillable antioxidants other 
than tocopherols. Hydrogenation of 
the oil had no appreciable effect on the 
activity of its distillable antioxidants. 

With unhydrogenated oil there 
was an optimum level of antioxidant 
concentration above which the addi- 
tion of these substances had no stabiliz- 
ing action. Hydrogenated oil showed 
an increase in stability with the addi- 
tion of antioxidants up to the highest 
level to which che concentration of the 
latter was carried, approximately 0.15 
per cent. A. E. Bailey, G. D. Oliver, 
W. S. Singleton, and G. S. Fisher. Oil 
S Soap 20, 251-5 (1943). 

















PUT IN YOUR ORDER NOW 
FOR POST WAR DELIVERY OF 


SOAP MACHINES 


We suggest that you give serious consideration now 
to the ordering of the soap making equipment you will 
need when war-time restrictions are lifted. 


Customers of ours are already placing orders. As soon 
as we can ship out new machines freely, these will 
have delivery preference. 


THE HOUCHIN LINE INCLUDES 


CHIPPERS— AMALGAMATORS— MILLS— PLODDERS—SLABBERS— 
CUTTING TABLES — CRUTCHERS — CAN-TOP SEALERS — ETC. 


Sold separately or in Combination units. 


Standard in U.S. A. Soap factories for 75 years. 


HOUCHIN 


MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Fifth and Van Winkle Avenues Hawthorne, N. J. 


— 
— 
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Aldehydes in Soap Perfuming 
The instability of many alde- 


hydes under the influence of light, air 


and alkali is responsible for the rather 
frequent failures encountered in their 
use in soap perfuming. Citral, for in- 
stance, is relatively instable, making 
something of a problem of the success- 
ful composition of an eau de cologne 
odor. When using lemon oil in soap 
perfuming the odor is often found to 
suffer in the presence of terpinyl ace- 
tate, geranyl acetate or linalyl acetate. 

Hydroxycitronellal oxidizes 
quite readily in the presence of certain 
materials such as oils high in pinene, 
hence its use in connection with such 
products must be avoided. Vanillin dis- 
colors quickly under the influence of 
light, its odor also being affected. This 
suggests the ethyl 
vanillin of which considerably less need 


substitution of 


be used because of its greater effective- 
ness. Phenols such as eugenol and iso- 
eugenol, and oils of high phenol con- 
tent such as cinnamon, cloves, thyme, 
origanum, etc., also show this same 
tendency to discolor soaps in which 
they are used. 

Heliotropin is not recommended 
for use in combination with methyl] 
anthranilate or indol, or with oils con- 
taining such materials. Such combina- 
tions eventually produce a tarry note. 
Heating heliotropin above its melting 
point (35 to 36° C.) affects the qual- 
ity of the product as well as the color. 
It is thus advisable to use it in solutions 
of diethyl phthalate or benzyl benzoate. 
Addition of approximately half of one 
per cent of gum arabic is said to be a 
simple and effective preventive against 
discoloration. 

Anisic aldehyde oxides quickly 
in contact with air, forming anisic acid 
which is practically odorless. Oxida- 
tion can be retarded by addition of 
small quantities of terpene alcohols 
such as citronellol, geraniol, or pheny! 
ethyl alcohol. Schimmel & Co. Briefs. 


——e 
Treatment for Cottonseed 

Treatment of moist cottonseed 
with ammonia prior to storage has been 
shown to reduce self-heating of the 
seed and the rate of formation of free 
fatty acids during storage. The color 
of oils obtained by solvent extraction 
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of ammonia-treated cottonseed is much 
lighter than that of oils obtained from 
untreated cottonseed. A. M. Altschul, 
M. L. Karon, Lillian Kyame, and 
Maizie Caravella. Oil & Soap 20, 258- 
62 (1943). 


Antioxidant for Fats 

An antioxidant for fats and oils 
covered by U. S. Patent 2,333,655 
granted to H. A. Mattill and C. Gol- 
umbic and assigned to Lever Bros. Co., 
is comprised of a small amount of 
ascorbic acid and a small amount of 
one of several compounds related to 
Vitamin E., e.g. tocopherol type com- 
pound selected from the group con- 
sisting of hydroxychromans,  toco- 
pherols, alkyltocols, hydroxycoumar- 
ans, hydroxycoumarones, hydroxyiso- 
coumarones and the chroman-5.6-qui- 
their 


claimed that the combination of ascor- 


nones and precursors. It is 
bic acid and vitamin E-related mate- 
rials produces a synergistic action of 
inhibiting oxidation and the develop- 
ment of rancidity in the oleaginous 
matter. 

Another patent (Pat. No. 2,- 
333,657) granted the same inventors, 
specifies the use of a small amount of 
caffeic acid for the same purpose. 


7. 


Stabilized Trichloroethylene 
Stabilization against deteriora- 
tion in repeated use as a solvent of 
chlorinated hydrocarbons such as tri- 
chloroethylene and perchloroethylene, 
is effected by the addition of about 
0.001-0.01 per cent of the monomethyl 
or monobenzyl ether of hydroquinone 
or similar compound. Arthur L. Pit- 
man, to Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Corp. U. S. Patent No. 2,319,261. 


Proposed New Hardness Unit 

A proposed Soviet unit of hard- 
ness of water to replace the German 
degree of hardness, is a content of 
1 mg. of calcium per liter of water. 
The new unit simplifies the designation 
of hardness for soft water, and owing 
to the more simple conversion factor it 
facilitates the determination of the 
quality of water by titration. V. N. 
Zagrayzkin. Khim. Referat. Zhur. 4, 
No. 6, 100; through Chem. Abs. 
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Soap as Packaging Material 

The ability of soap to form 
stable mixtures of ordinarily immiscible 
substances accounts for its increasing 
employment in making paper sizings. 
inexpensive wax finishes on paper prod- 
uct*. waterproof coatings, and other 
special effects. In the formulation of 
paper sizings, soap is said to have a 
lubricating effect on the fibres, to im 
prove opacity and to disguise the odor 
of certain paper-treating materials. 
Moreover, the addition of soap serves to 
impart an improved finish to paper on 
calendering. Thus, soap is used as an 
emulsifying agent and to impart other 
desirable qualities to paper sizes in 
which gelatin is used or in which alum 
is an important constituent. Soap is 
also finding ever-increasing use in con 
junction with processes for impregnat 
ing paper fibers with starch. In the 
production of sizes where such waxes 
as montan japan or carnauba wax are 
employed, soap is often used as the 
emulsifying agent. In one patented 
procedure, a corn oil soap is advocated 
not only as the emulsifying agent but 
also to prevent foaming during the 
compounding of the starch. Thus 75 
parts of wax are used with 15 parts of 
modified starch and 10 parts of soap to 
make paper with a high finish hard sur 
face. It is claimed that such sizing is 
equally applicable to cellulosic and 
asbestos paper stock; a highly water 
resistant effect being obtained in the 
latter instance. Georgia Leffingwell. 
“Soap as a Packaging Raw Material.” 
Fibre Containers, December, 1943. 

ey eee 

Safflower Seed Oil 

Safflower seeds yield 30.5 per 
cent of oil. The fatty acids in the oil 
are: 1.§ per cent of myristic with 
lauric and other lower acids, 3 of palm 
itic, 1 stearic, 0.5 arachidic with a 
trace of lignoceric, 33 oleic, 61 linoleic, 
and 0.1 per cent linolenic. N. L. 
Vidyartihi. J. Indian Chem. Soc. 20, 
45-50 (1943). 

—— 

Coconut Oil Replacement 

Coconut oil and palm-kernel oi! 
are being replaced to some extent by 
sulfonated oils. The soaps of sulfonated 
oils serve as extenders for soap. F. 
Wittka. Fette und Seifen 49, 115-17. 
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[n furtherance of our policy of prog- 
ress and in anticipation of still greater 
post war opportunity for American in- 
dustry, we have added to our staff as 
Technical Adviser and Special Represen- 
tative 

MR. ALPHONSE PILLET 


Mr. Pillet’s long experience both here and abroad 
in the field of perfumery, assures invaluable 
contribution to Tombarel Service. 

We cordially invite you to submit your 


perfume problems and inquiries. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








SCHUNDLER 


BENTONIT 


4s ready for immediate 


Schundler Bentonite, the clay of a variety of 
uses, is ready for immediate shipment. It is 
plentiful. Prompt shipments are being made 
without ‘‘red tape.” 


AN IDEAL “SUBSTITUTE” 


As a “‘substitute’’ or alternate for other ma- 
terials—which may be scarce now—Schundler 
Bentonite is an ideal material used either alone 
or in combination. Investigate its application 
to your problem today. 


NUMEROUS USES 

A few typical uses of Schundler Bentonite are: 
Purification of water supplies . . . Insulation 
blocks, plasters and cements . . . In Ceramic 
bodies to improve the green strength of lean 
clays and the quality of fired products .. . In 
Rubber latex adhesives . . . Emulsions and 
aqueous suspensions of bitumens . . . Com- 
pounds for machining and drawing metals .. . 
Polishes and cleaners . . . Adhesives and sizings 
in combination with starches . . . Pharmaceu- 
ticals and cosmetics . . . Paper manufacture to 
inhibit gumming of screens . . . Fluxing com- 
pounds for arc welding . . . Coating walls of 
asphalt containers. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Schundler Bentonite is sold with technical 
service .. . a service backed by a large scientific 
staff working in a well equipped Bentonite 
laboratory. Your inquiries are invited. 


SPECIAL PERFUME CREATIONS F. E. SCHUNDLER & CO.. INC. 


for all purposes 
BASIC PERFUME MATERIALS 528 RAILROAD ST. 
AROMATIC CHEMICALS and ESSENTIAL OILS JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
L. J. ZOLLINGER, President 
12 EAST 22nd ST., NEW YORK 10 
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Synthetic Shampoo 
A detergent composition suit- 
able for use as a shampoo consists of 
sodium lauryl sulfoacetate. For each 
part by weight of this, 1.5-5 parts by 
weight of a stabilizing agent are used, 
such as the sodium salt of an alkyl 
ester of an acid selected from the 
groups consisting of sulfuric acid and 
sulfo aliphatic monocarboxylic acids 
containing 2-4 carbon atoms. The 
alkyl radical contains 6-8 carbon atoms. 
G. C. Toone and L. H. Flett, to Allied 
Chem. & Dye Corp. Canadian Patent 
No. 416,852. 

. 


Treating Soap Nigre 

A process for separating in- 
soluble impurities from a soap nigre 
containing free alkali involves adding 
a source of acid, such as coconut oil, 
to the nigre until the quantity of free 
alkali present is substantially reduced. 
Insoluble impurities are removed from 
the acid-treated nigre by centrifuging. 
The reaction between the acid and 
nigre is so carried out as to avoid split- 
ting of the soap of the nigre. L. Sender 
and J. H. Wilson, to The Sharples 
Corp. U. S. Patent No. 2,321,947. 


ome @ conn 


Polish for Glass 

A polishing mixture suitable for 
use on glass or metals is prepared by 
boiling about 4 ounces of comminuted 
castile soap in about 1 cup of water, 
pouring the solution into 6.25 pounds 
of whiting, together with 1.5 ounces 
of aqueous ammonia, 1 ounce of olive 
oil and 0.5 ounce of oil of sassafras. 
The mass is mixed and kneaded until it 
has a relatively stiff moldable con- 
sistency. Lois I. Smith. U. S. Patent 
No. 2,322,066. 


_ - 


Salt Removal from Sea Water 

A chemical de-salter for con 
Verting sea water into drinkable water 
is being produced and packed in 3% 
pound kits by Permutit Company of 
New York. The kit consists of a 
plastic bag for holding the water, and 
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14 chemical bricks for purifying the 
water. One brick disintegrated in sea 
water will produce a pint of drinkable 
water in about 20 minutes. 
° 
Aluminum Cleaner 
A liquid for cleansing alumi- 
num contains 6-25 parts of sodium 
alum, 0.2-5 parts of a detergent, and 
about 100 parts of water. Camille 
Dreyfus, Canadian Patent No. 416,965. 
. 
Secondary Alcohol Sulfate 
Secondary alcohol sulfates are 
prepared containing at least 11 carbon 
atoms, such as sodium penta-decyl-4, 
—6 or —8 sulfate, by converting 
straight chain aliphatic acids of suit- 
able length into ketones, hydrogenat- 
ing to form secondary alcohols, and 
sulfonating, then neutralizing. The 
products are suitable for use as emul- 
sifying agents and detergents. E. E. 
Dreger and John Ross, to Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. U. S. Patent No. 
2,321,020. 
. 
Mildewproofing Agent 
Mildewproofing and water re- 
pellency are combined in an agent 
called Cerol TGI, announced by the 
Sandoz Chemical Works of New York. 
The product is an emulsion containing 
dihydroxy-dichloro-diphenyl methane. 
It possesses high stability both in its 
concentrated form and when diluted 
to working strength. An 8 per cent 
solution is recommended, applied in the 
usual manner. Fabrics treated with this 
compound are said to be nontoxic; gar- 
ments so treated may be worn in con- 
tact with the skin. 
— oe 
Mosquito Repellents 
Under the stimulus of the need 
of the armed forces for more effective 
insect repellents, a number of new 
products have been developed which 
are effective over a much longer period 
of time than products formerly in use. 
One lotion based on a new repellent has 
been found to be effective against mos- 


quitoes for at least 400 minutes. Ideal- 
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ly, a repellent should prevent annoy- 
ance by all types of pests for long 
periods of time under all conditions. 
A second consideration in the selection 
of a repellent material is harmlessness 
to the user. There must be no re- 
sultant harmful or irritating effects on 
the surface of the skin and no harmful 
internal effects as a result of absorp- 
tion. Other factors affecting selection 
of a repellent material include such 
factors as odor, availability on a large 
scale, stability, and harmlessness in con- 
tact with various surfaces. Along with 
the development of better repellents 
have come improved methods for the 
testing and evaluation of the necessary 
qualities. Philip Granett, W. Rudolfs 
and G. C. Furness. Chemical Indus- 
tries, December, 1943. 


Antiseptic Paints 

The biologically active prin- 
ciples in antiseptic and germicidal 
paints may be centered in the pigment, 
the binding medium, the thinners, or 
in special ingredients incorporated in 
the latter. Of all ingredients tried only 
chlorinated phenols and oxy-quinoline 
sulfate conferred bactericidal proper- 
ties on ordinary paints. Requirements 
for really useful paints of this type 
call for higher performance than might 
be expected from use of a chlorinated 
oil vehicle alone. Study of other film- 
forming ingredients whose drying is 
not so retarded might be profitable for 
increasing the persistency of biological 
action. The possibilities of resinous 
rather than liquid or solid germicides 
would seem to merit investigation. 
H. D. Hewitt. Paint Manufacture, 
London, December, 1943. 


— eee 


Tell of Low Cost Synthetic Menthol 

A new process for producing 
synthetic menthol at lower cost than 
that of the natural product, and which 
thereby may make the U. S. indepen- 
dent of Japan for its supply in the 
post-war period, was disclosed by Dr. 
C. E. Merrill, assistant vice-president 
of United Drug Co., Boston, in an ad- 
dress before the scientific session of the 
Proprietary Association of America, 
meeting at the Hotel Biltmore, New 


York, Dec. 8. 











ACKNOWLEDGED HIGHEST QUALITIES 


STEARIC ACID 


(DISTILLED) 


CAKE, FLAKE AND POWDERED 
TECHNICAL AND U.S.P. GRADES 


OLEIC ACID 


(RED OIL) 


REFINED TALLOW e WHITE OLEINE USS.P. 
FATTY ACIDS DOUBLE-DISTILLED 


We Recover All Glycerine for War Purposes 


Manufacturers Since 1837 


A. GROSS & CO. 


295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Representatives in Various Cities 
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RAL MATERIALS FOR THE SOAP MMDUSTRA 


SUBSTITUTES FOR COCONUT OIL DRY ALKALIES 


Mixtures of Vegetable oil fatty acids to replace coconut Try Welch, Holme & Ciark service in 
and other high-glycerine content oils now unavailable to mixing of dry alkalies for private formula 
many soap makers. It will pay you to investigate these products. 


replacement materials. Write for samples and prices. 
Castor Oi! Olive Oi Foots Soya Bean Oi! Oleo Stearine Grease Borax 
Corn Oil Peanut Oi! Fatty Acids Stearic Acid Lanolin Caustic Potash 
Cattonseed Oi! Rapeseed Oil Lard Oils White Olein Caustic Seds Carbonate Potash 
Olive Ol Sesame Oi! Neatsfoot Oi! Tallow Seda Ash Sal Sods 
Petrolatum 
Borie Acid Silicate Soda Di Sodium Phosphate 
Modified Soda Metasilicate Chiorphylt 
White Mineral Oi! Tri Sodium Phosphate Superfatting Agent 
LAMEPON K—A soapless and limestable LAMEPON 4C—A foaming and wetting 
detergent for Textiles, Soaps, Insectitides, gent of slightly acid reaction for cos- 
Sanitary Cleaners, Laundry Products. metics 
For samples and information write to 


os ue 
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S63 GREENWICH STREET ESTABLISHED 1838 NEW YORK CITY 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


Registered Attorneys 
PATENT AND TRADE MARK CAUSES 


402 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
ents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 25c for each copy 
desired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel. Any inquiries relating 
to Patent or Trade-Mark Law 
will also be freely answered by 
these attorneys. 


No. 2,336,166, Nonfoaming 
Shampoo, patented December 7, 1943 
by Gifford D. Davis, South Orange, 
N. J., assignor to National Oil Prod- 
ucts Company, Harrison, N. J. A 
non-foaming shampoo comprising a 
sulfated mixture of a paraffin oil and 
rice bran oil. 


No. 2,336,605, Pesticide, patent- 
ed December 14, 1943 by Maurice L. 
Ernsberger and John F. Lontz, Wil- 
mington, Del., assignors to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. Process for controlling bacteria, 
fungi and insects which comprises 
bringing the same in contact with a 
composition comprising as an essential 
active ingredient a linear polymeric 
guanidine salt having the formula 


Hal NH.H ‘. 


D—NH—C—NH—E—NH—C—NH- 
wherein D and E are hydrocarbon 
radicals of at least four chain car- 
bons, Hal is a halogenide anion and , 
is an integer greater than one. 


No. 2,336,893, Manufacture of 
Soap, patented December 14, 1943 by 
Ashton T. Scott, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
assignor to The Sharples Corporation, 
Philadelphia. In the manufacture of 
soap, the process comprising mixing 
a saponifying reagent with a fluid fat, 
subjecting the resulting mixture to 
saponifying reaction conditions, sub- 
jecting the resulting mixture of soap 
and spent saponifying reagent to 
centrifugation to effect separation of 
spent reagent from the soap, dis- 
sharging the separated soap into a 
centrifugal cover, and mixing further 
saponifying reagent with soap dis- 
charged into the centrifugal cover 
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and assisting the discharge of soap 
from the cover by injecting the fur- 
ther saponifying reagent into the 
cover. 

— 
Emulsion Stability 

A rapid quantitative method 
for determining the mechanical stabil- 
ity of emulsions involves measuring the 
rate of separation of the internal phase 
under a constant centrifugal force. 
The reciprocal of the initial rate of sep- 
aration at a constant centrifuge speed 
is taken as a quantitative index of the 
mechanical stability of the emulsion. 
The method has been applied to both 
water-in-oil and oil-in-water emulsions 
stabilized by lecithin, soaps and vegeta- 
ble gums. It gives results in a few 
hours apparently comparable to those 
obtained by more tedious methods in- 
volving other factors and requiring 
measurements over many months. 

The age of emulsions has some 
effect on mechanical stability. When 
soap is the emulsifying agent, the aging 
effect is probably due at least partly to 
absorption of carbon dioxide and subse- 
quent hydrolysis of the soap. The acid 
soaps formed are evidently much less 
effective stabilizing agents. Such aging 
effects were not obtained with emulsi- 
fiers which are stable when exposed to 
air, nor would it be expected that they 
would be obtained with soap emulsions 
kept in closed vessels free from carbon 
dioxide. Reynold C. Merrill, Jr. Ind. 
Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed. 15, 7436 
(1943). 

= e 
Musk from Muskrats 

To America now belongs the 
distinction of having the world’s larg- 
est potential musk supply. The per- 
fume industry of this country, as of 
others, has for many years used animal 
fixatives, of which musk from the 
muskdeer of Tibet and China, and civet 
from Abyssinia’s civet cat, have been 
the most important. Recently workers 
at Yale and at Louisiana State Uni- 
verity, announced the efficient produc- 
tion of musk from the American musk- 
rat. Study of the chemical character of 
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the odoriferous components of this 
musk has enabled the investigators to 
increase the value of the naturally oc- 
curring musk substances almost 50 
times. 

When the musk-like bodies had 
been concentrated and isolated from 
the musk glands, it was found that 
about 98 per cent of them consisted 
of so-called musk alcohols and only 
2 per cent of musk ketones. Only the 
latter possess the desired odor and fixa- 
tive qualities, but it was found possible 
to oxidize in excellent yield all of the 
musk alcohols to musk ketones, thus 
utilizing the potentialities of the natu- 
ral material to the full. Givaudanian, 
December, 1943. 

ee 
Determining Acid Number 

Due to the scarcity of benzene, 
the benzene:alcohol mixture used as 
solvent in determining the acid number 
of oils has been replaced by a mixture 
of two parts of “Solvesso No. 1” to 1 
part of denatured anhydrous ethyl al- 
cohol. The petroleum product named 
is readily available. With the mixed 
solvent, no interference could be de- 
tected with the titration or the end 
point. P. L. Gordon, J. A. Gildon and 
F. L. Rubin. Ind. Eng. Chem., Anal. 
Ed. 15, 765 (1943). 

acini tiem 
Decolorizing Oils 

Animal or vegetable oils which 
contain a positively charged colloidal 
suspension of coloring matter, are 
treated with a metallic compound solu 
ble in the oil. This will react with an 
alkaline agent to form a negatively 
colloidal When 


such an alkaline agent is mixed with 


charged suspension. 
the solution, the positively charged 
particles of coloring matter are neu- 
tralized. They are then adsorbed by 
the suspension formed from the metal- 
lic compound. Ralph H. Fash, to An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. Canadian Pat- 
ent No. 417,004. 
esiiadin 

Oil Bleaching 
Oils, fats and waxes are refined 
by diffusing chlorine dioxide into the 
material to be bleached, and permitting 
the same to stand and bleach. H. J. 
Kauffmann, to Buffalo Electro-Chemi- 
cal Co. Canadian Patent No. 416,867. 
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HERE’S A RAW MATERIAL 
YOU Cam GET/ nuspro RESIN 


Here's a wood resin that's not only plentiful but low in cost, CLEAN and UNIFORM as weil. 








It has to be, because of the way it's made... by modern steam distillation methods . . . under 





scientific laboratory control. All foreign matter is left behind. All shipments are identical, with 





never a need of change in your formulae. 






NUBRO RESIN has a rosin color grade of “B", a melting point of 53°C (capillary tube) and 


76°C (ball and ring), with an acid number of 107. 






lt is used as an emulsifier in disinfectants. Nubro soap will not salt out of solution and form 





scum in the presence of large excess of alkali. It is soluble in alcohol, ketones, aromatic hydro- 





carbons, toluol xylol, etc., and terpene solvents. It will saponify readily with caustic soda, 





soda ash, caustic potash and potash. 





Available in carload quantities for immediate shipment. 


NEWPORT A INDUSTRIES, mi 
TA! —& 


730 PARE AVERUE sew voerenr, S Fs 
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Not until Valencia — the standard of American Pumice — 
was discovered at Grants, New Mexico, was it thought that 







































a domestic pumice could match the quality of imported os Mlverized §—_Seyct 
° ° — e ° 2 e Nica er Cent Pes c 
Italian Pumice. This inexhaustible deposit at Grants is true Alumina 72.90 — 
; ; tron Oni 
pumice stone and not a volcanic ash. It is physically and ee ~ 10.61 
. o é by ' onium re) id , 
chemically equal in every respect to the now unobtainable Calcium Oxide 06 - 
' : : ; Magnesi ; 8 
Italian Pumice. ¢ The Valencia plant’s output of grades Sod t™ Oxide “a 1.10 
ee : ; 40 
for every need is rigidly under control for particle size, Potash 3.64 2.03 
i ight and col Sulphuric Anhydri “28 5.58 
purity, weight and color. hem en nite 03 
‘ '9Nition 





PUMICE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GRANTS, NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. © 260 West Broadway, New York City 
Warehouses: Detroit, Michigan and South Kearny, N. J. 
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FEQUIPME 


AND BULLETINS 





ect 
F YOU want additional 
| information on any of the 
tems described below or if you want 
of the bulletins, catalogs, etc., 
write to the MacNair-Dorland Co., 
Inc.. 254 West 31st St., New York 1, 


any 


mentioning the number of the item. 


986—Booklet on Fatty Acids 

‘Emeryfacts”, a 30-page loose- 
leaf booklet on fatty acids and their 
derivatives has just been published by 
Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati. The 
booklet is a compilation of data on the 
derivation and chemical nature of fatty 
icids, their compounds, and several 
tables illustrating many of their com- 
mercial applications. In addition, the 
booklet contains tabulations of specifi- 
cations and characteristics of Emery 
fatty acid products. The threefold 
purpose of the booklet is outlined in 
the introduction: (1) To describe the 
basic chemistry surrounding the prod- 
ucts made and sold by Emery; (2) to 
be a brief reference guide to chemists 
who use fatty acid products and their 
derivatives; (3) to outline specifica- 
tions, shipping data and commercial 
Cescriptions of the principal Emery 
;foducts in the fatty acid field. ‘“Em- 


eryfacts” is made up in_loose-leaf 
torm, and additional sections covering 
new and useful ideas will be available 
trom time to time as supplements. The 
booklet is available free on request by 
writing Emery Industries, Inc., 4302 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, giving 


company name and position 


. 


987—Handbook on pH Control 
revised 83-page 
handbook and 


covering control of pH, chlorine, phos 


A completely 
combination catalog 
phates in boiler water and in water 
analysis, has just been issued by W.A. 
Taylor & Co., 7300 York Road, Balti- 
more 4. Fifty pages are devoted to: 
(1) a simple, nontechnical explanation 


of the meaning of pH control and the 


methods for making colorimetric de- 
terminations: 


(2) precautions to. be 
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observed; (3) discussion of the appli 
cation of pH and chlorine control to 
31 different fields; (4) a technical dis- 
cussion of the meaning of pH control, 
both colorimetric and electrometric. 
The remaining 33 pages contain de- 
scriptions of Taylor Slide Comparators 
for general pH and chlorine control, 
determination of phosphates in boiler 
water and for general water analysis. 
Copies are free on request. 
im on 

988—Solvent-proof Clothing 

Flexible transparent garments, 
made of a vinyl resin known as “com- 
par”, a limestone-coal-and-air deriva- 
tive which is impervious to sulfur-base 
cutting oils, kerosene, cleaning and de- 
greasing and other organic solvents are 
being made by Resistoflex Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J., as dermatoses preventives. 
Clothing in the form of hoods, aprons, 
gloves, smocks and sleeve guards are 
available and even shoes can be treated 
with a solution of the resin to afford 
protection against skin irritating com- 
pounds. 

° 

989—Fritzsche Bros. Price List 
Bros., New 


York, are now distributing their Janu- 


Fritzsche Inc., 
ary, 1944, price list of company’s line 
of essential oils and aromatic chemicals. 
The new 814x114 in. booklet con- 
tains 12 pages, giving the company’s 
own prices, wherever possible, and next 


, 


to them the “ceiling price.’ 
—- @ 

990—Reilly Chemicals 

Reilly Tar & Chemical Co., 
Indianapolis, has just issued the second 
edition of its handbook describing the 
complete line of Reilly coal tar chemi- 
cals. Included in this new edition are 
data on several new compounds that 
have not previously been offered com 
mercially. Among these new products 
ire isoquinoline, quinaldine, 2-viny!- 
pyridine and 1, 2, 4-xylenol. 

® mune 

New Canadian Oil Crusher 

Victory Mills, Ltd., Toronto, 


newly formed company, is now setting 
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up a plant for the extraction and 
processing of oils from soybean, flax- 


seed, linseed and sunflower seed. 


@ qxeeeece 


TGA Scientific Section Meets 

A meeting of the Scientific Sec- 
tion of the Toilet Goods Association 
was held at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, January 26, presided over 
by H. D. Goulden, chairman of the sec- 
tion. Among the papers presented was 
one by Harvey A. Seil, of Seil, Putt & 
Rusby, New York, on “Estimation of 
the Flavoring Materials in Dentifrices.” 
The procedure for separating the vola- 
tile oils from the dentifrices was given, 
as well as methods for the determina- 
tion of methyl salicylate and phenols, 
carvone aldehydes, menthol and alco 
hols, anise, camphor and cineol. 

Speaking on “Cosmetics and 
Dermatitis,” Louis Schwartz of the U. 
S. Public Health Service declared that 
new cosmetic products, before being 
placed on the market, should be tho- 
roughly tested to avoid dermatitis com- 
plaints. Another paper “The Abrasive- 


” 


ness of Dentifrices” was read by Mau- 
rice L. Tainter of Winthrop Chemical 
Co., New York. 


@ <u 


Sonneborn’s Post-War Plans 

A questionnaire to determine 
post-war job preferences of employees 
in the armed services will be released 
soon by L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., oil 
refiners, New York, it was announced 
Jan. 26. 


information from the 150 Sonneborn 


The questionnaire will seek 


employees in the service as to any 
specialized military training which may 
equip them for work of a different 
nature from that performed for the 
company before entering the service. 
The individual’s specific preference for 
future work and his own opinion of 
the type of job he now feels he can do 
best will also be given full considera- 
tion. In the announcement, the Sonne- 
born employees are also urged to invite 
interested fellow service men and wo- 
men to send in their applications now 
for possible peace time employment at 
the company’s headquarters in Petrolia 
and Franklin, Pa., its plant and labora- 
tories in Nutley, N. J., or any of its 
branch offices throughout the country. 
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ILL post-war production be conducted on a 

higher plane of efficiency as a result of war- 
time experiences? We believe so. Also we be- 
lieve that modern, proficient equipment will be of 
greater importance than ever in the economic life 
of the nation. 


Thus the high production, sturdiness, ease of 
operation and reliability of LEHMANN soap plod- 
ders will take on new value, for they give that 
extra service which marks the difference between 
ordinary machines and 
those made according to 
The LEHMANN Repair LEHMANN engineering 
and Maintenance Staff © and manufacturing stand- 


always is available to E ards. 
keep your LEHMANN : 

machines at their highest 

productivity. 











The Standard for Quality 
in Machinery 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY 


J.M. LEHMANN COMPANY, INC. .vxonurst. NEW JERSEY 
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TO CONFORM WITH THE PRESENT NATURE OF OUR BUSINESS, THE NAME OF WOBURN DEGREASING COM 
PANY OF N. J. HAS BEEN CHANGED TO 


WOBURN CHEMICAL CORP. (N. J.) 


THIS CHANGE OF NAME FOLLOWS THIRTY YEARS OF OPERATIONS, DURING THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS OF 
WHICH THE EMPHASIS OF OUR WORK HAS SHIFTED LARGELY TO THE HEAVY PRODUCTION OF SPECIFICATION 
FATTY ACIDS, SYNTHETIC DRYING OILS AND AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES. 





OUR ORIGINAL OPERATIONS WERE BEGUN IN 1907 IN WOBURN, MASS. (WOBURN DEGREASING COMPANY), 
AND IN 1913 AT HARRISON, N. J.. WITH THE DEGREASING OF LEATHER, A STEP NECESSARY TO THE PRODUC- 
TION OF PATENT AND OTHER SPECIALTY LEATHERS. WOBURN HAS HANDLED 95% OF AMERICAN PRODUCTION 
IN THE DEGREASING OF LEATHER SINCE THAT TIME. THE OPERATIONS WHICH WERE CARRIED ON BY THIS COM- 
PANY FOR LEATHER AND WOOL HAVE NOW BEEN TRANSFERRED TO THE WOBURN, MASS. PLANT OF OUR NEW 
ENGLAND AFFILIATE—WOBURN DEGREASING COMPANY. 


HEAVY PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC CHEMICALS IS NOW CENTERED IN FACTORIES AT HARRISON, N. J. AND 
TORONTO, CANADA. PRODUCTION OF INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES REMAINS AT ELKTON, MD., AND MOORE 
HAVEN, FLA. THE BULK PLANT FOR TECHNICAL SOLVENTS CONTINUES OPERATIONS AT NORTH WOBURN, MASS. 


WOBURN CHEMICAL CORP. (N. J.) 


$4 ifoo-ai 


PRESIDENT 
A. G. H. REIMOLD 
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Zinc Phosphide for Field Mice 

Purdue University’s agricultur- 
il experiment station at Lafayette, Ind., 
‘< recommending the use of zinc phos- 
phide 1s a substitute for hard to get 
strychnine as a poison bait for field 
mice. The new bait proved effective 
igainst both pine and meadow mice 
al in addition is less expensive than 
strychnine, it was found. 

In preparing the bait, three 
quarts of two-inch apples are sliced 
into eighths and mixed with one level 
teaspoon of the zinc phosphide, so that 
the poison evenly coats the outer sur- 
face of each slice. Pieces are placed at 
eight to ten foot intervals along run- 
ways, each being covered lightly with 
straw. G. C. Oderkirk of the U. S. 
Interior Dept.’s Fish and Wild Life 
Service, division of predatory animal 
and game control, was leader of the 
station’s investigators on the project. 

Another subject reported in the 
Indiana agricultural experiment sta- 
tion’s recently released annual report, 
had to do with substitutes for sodium 
fluoride and pyrethrum, commonly 
used for cockroach control. 

In the tests, says the report, 
“roaches were allowed to run through 
insecticide mixtures and at the end of 
seven days the following control was 
obtained: Sodium fluoride, 98 per cent 
dead; 98 per cent sodium fluosilicate, 
95 per cent dead; 35 per cent sodium 
fluosilicate, 50 per cent dead; barium 
fluosilicate, 85 per cent dead; sodium 
fluoaluminate, none dead; borax, 40 
per cent dead; derris, 95 per cent dead; 
4 per cent pyrethrum, 100 per cent 
dead; and two commercial mixtures, 
(not named) 90 and 97 per cent dead.” 

Certain of these materials were 
tested after ten weeks’ exposure to air 
ind gave the following results, says the 
report: “Sodium fluoride, 100 per cent 
dead; pyrethrum, none; and the two 
commercial mixtures, 95 and 100 per 
cent dead.” 

When offered a choice of six 
foods that might be used in baits, male 
German roaches preferred these foods 
in the following order: Ground oat- 
meal, dried whole milk, soybean flour 
with 20 per cent fat, yeast, soybean 
flour with 4 per cent fat, and ground 
whole wheat. 
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A bait using thallium sulfate as 
the poison and containing ground whole 
wheat, dried whole milk, brewer’s yeast, 
and honey gave the highest kills, it was 
found. A 3 per cent mixture of the 
poison proved better than a 1 or 2 
per cent, and gave a kill of about 75 
per cent in cage tests. Interesting new 
data is also included on the commercial 
possibilities of various coddling moth 


sprays. 
— @ an 


Sulfur Fungicides 

“The Elemental Sulfur Fungi- 
cides” is the title of a 61-page bulletin 
issued by the Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Blacksburg, Va., 
is Technical Bul. 82, in which the 
author, A. B. Groves, discusses the 
properties and method of utilizing these 
proprietary wettable products. Crude 
sulfur of 99.5 per cent purity consti 
tutes the stock source for most pre- 
pared products and is obtained from 
domestic sources, Groves states. Par- 
ticle size has continuously declined 
during recent years with a resultant 
increase in effectiveness, due to better 
coverage and adhesion, as well as an 
increase in surface exposure of the 
particles. 

Fractionation of the manufac 
tured sulfur is discussed, by-product 
flotation sulfur is described and a sur 
vey is made of the role of conditioning, 
wetting and dispersing agents in mak- 
ing finely divided sulfur suitable for 
sprays. The use of newly developed 
organic surface agents to improve wet- 
ting properties is also examined. 

The author classifies the materi- 
al into four groups which are dis 
cussed in detail and presented in graph 
form. Photo micrographs of all ma- 
terials described are provided. 


Cashew Insecticide Spray 

A sprayable insecticide con- 
sists of an emulsion of cashew nut-shell 
liquid, soap and water. The emulsion 
may also contain a petroleum oil, or 
the phenolic liquid derived from cashew 
nut shell may serve as the common 


solvent for petroleum oil and for a 
rotenone product. M. T. Harvey, to 
Harvel Research Corp. Canadian Pat- 
ent No. 414,715. 
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Dinitro Dust for Chinch Bugs 
Dinitro dust offers promise of 
becoming an effective substitute for 
creosote in chinch bug control, investi- 
gators at the Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lincoln, Nebr., 
have concluded. Experiments were con- 
ducted to determine the relative value 
of 2-4 dinitro-ortho-cresol dust as a 
chinch bug barrier. To reduce wind 
blowing, a small amount of oil was 
used in the dust, which was applied as 
a small line (about one pound per rod) 
in a shallow, smooth furrow. Construc- 
tion and maintenance of this type of 
barrier was found to require consider- 
ably less time than a cresote barrier 
and also “compared quite favorably 
with creosote in effectiveness,” a prog- 
ress report included in the Nebraska 
station’s 56th annual report states. 

Investigations regarding the rel- 
itive effectiveness of various dusts for 
cockroach control were completed, and 
of this project the report says: “Sodium 
fluoride, sodium fluosilicate and borax 
were found to be about equally toxic 
to the German cockroach, when read- 
ings were based on the number dead at 
the end of ten days. Pyrethrum was 
comparatively low in toxicity. The 
addition of pyrethrum increased the 
toxicity of sodium fluoride but not of 
sodium fluosilicate and borax.” 

The dusts tested in the order 
of their rate of lethal action were as 
follows: Mixtures of sodium fluoride 
and pyrethrum; sodium fluoride; mix- 
tures of sodium fluoride and pyro- 
phyllite; mixtures of sodium fluosilicate 
and pyrethrum; sodium fluosilicate; 
pyrethrum; mixtures of pyrethrum and 


borax; and borax. 


Pyrethrum Species 

The pyrethrin contents of 14 
pyrethrum plants of related genera, all 
growing wild in Armenia, were deter- 
mined by several methods. When dusts 
from these plants were tested as to 
toxicity against larvae of Pieris 
brassicae L, the common species of 
plant dust, as well as dust from three 
other species, gave complete mortality 
in 48 hours. Some of the plants were 
quite ineffective. Toxicity was related 
to pyrethrin content in only a few 
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cases. G. M. Mardzhanyan. Proc. 
Lenin Acad. Agr. Sci. U.SS.R. 6, 
No. 10, 26-9. 
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thing we can to increase the consump- 
tion of soap when conditions are such 
that we have soap enough to supply 
the full demand. 


do everything possible to have a con- 


Our industry shou!'d 


structive program so that when the 
war is over we will employ as many 
people as possible. That is one of the 
most important problems that we are 
going to face as a country and as in- 
dustries if private enterprise is to sur- 
vive. Each of us must do our part, and 
by working together we can accom- 
plish more than we can by working 
separately. 
The Problem of Fat Supply 

In 1944 as well as after the war, 
fat supplies and their cost will depend 
on government controls. These in 
turn may be modified as a result of 
high domestic production, upward 
trends of imports or modified demands 
for lend-lease, United Nations relief 
and rehabilitation, and commercial ex- 
port. No one knows what the situa- 
tion is going to be when the war is 
over. 

Certainly during the period im- 
mediately ahead, fat salvage must go 
on. Furthermore, fat stretching, soap 
economy publicity, and careful indus- 
try rationing of soap products to cus- 
tomers appear to be unavoidable as long 
as government controls exist. 

Fat Salvage 

The fat salvage program repre 
sents an outstanding constructive job 
the soap industry has done during the 
past year or year and a half. The gov- 
ernment people can check on this—but 
in my opinion, our industry has done 
one of the best jobs of all industries in 
this country with reference to any 
kind of salvage. During the first year 
of this effort, our industry jointly ex- 
pended a million dollars to cooperate 
with the government, not to speak of 
radio time and other cooperation by 
individual companies. Collection of 
fats amounted in the first year to ap 


proximately 100,000,000 pounds. 
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Reviewing this record a few 
months ago, we decided because of the 
great need for fats that we should con- 
tinue the campaign and step it up even 
more actively, especially as the govern- 
ment was about to grant ration points 
for each pound of salvaged fat. In the 
association board of directors, we came 
to the conclusion that our industry 
ought to raise for the campaign $125,- 
000 a month, which in twelve months 
would amount to $1,500,000. All com- 
panies in the industry have been asked 
to contribute. The new campaign has 
been in effect now for a short time and 
will be continued if the results justify 
the expenditure. We believe this ex 
penditure is needed, and that the re- 
sults, now that ration points are given 
for fat, will justify every dollar ex 
panded. 

Wilder Breckenridge, of Ken 
yon and Eckhardt, the full time man- 
ager of this fat salvage campaign, has 
done an outstanding job and is en- 
titled to great credit for the results 
that are being secured. It is necessary 
that our industry and the government 
maintain this effort, and I hope every 
one of us will do all he can to bring 
about salvage of all the fats possible. 
The present goal is 230,000,000 pounds 
of household fat in twelve months, 
plus about 70,000,000 pounds from 
Army and Navy camps, or a total of 
300 million pounds a year. If any of 
you in the communities in which you 
operate, can work with newspapers or 
dealers or housewives or anyone else 
toward saving more fats and arousing 
even greater interest, it will be help- 


ful and will be much appreciated. 


Post-War Fat Problems 

One of the post-war problems 
concerning fats for the soap kettle 
is probably going to be that with the 
resumption of normal imports, our 
present rate of domestic fat production 
may eventually have to be curtailed 
to avoid non-exportable surpluses. 


This will no 


pressure than ever from agricultural 


doubt bring stronger 
groups for higher protective tariffs on 
imported oils. We may have to direct 
special attention to this problem, which 
could be very important in its effect 


on the imports of coconut, palm ker 
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nel, palm and other needed soap-mak- 
ing oils. 
Post-War Markets for Soap 

Increased demand for soap has 
been brought about by intense indus. 
trial activity during the war. Wilf 
our industry organize to capture and 
maintain this high per capita level of 
soap purchase and use? I believe we 
should do so, and that the following 


circumstances will aid us: 


(1) The Temporary High Birth Rate 
As long as this continues, it wil 


play a part in the 
of many things 
mi 


consumptiog 
and certainly i# 
vill, for a period, ase the 
consumption of soap. 
Improved Standards of Clean 
liness Developed through War 
Training ] think the record 
shows that after the last war, for 
the per 
‘apita consumption increased be- 
cause of the training in clean 
liness which the men had re 
‘eived in the military forces 
They continued the standards 
thus developed, and influenced 
their families too 
Improved Plumbing and Wash- 
ing Facilities in Modern and Im 
proved Housing. I imagine that 
ifter this war when we ge 
iround to where we are able t 
build, that improvements under 
ll play a big part 


‘ertain types of soaps, 


this heading will 
in the consumption of soap. 
Slow Conversion of City Popu 
lation Back to the Rural Areas. 
All of the studies that have been 
made, show that people in cities 
more soap than people ip 
he country. A lot of worker 
from the country have moved 
into the cities during the war, 
Even when they go back to the 
small towns and th country, 
they will probably continue t 
ise more soap as well as many 
yther things to which they have 
become accustomed while in the 
city. 
Post-War Markets for Glycerine 
Glycerine is now in easier sup- 
ply. When the war ends, will there 


be a surplus? Certainly, the need for 


continued and perhaps expanded re 
search and publicity through the asso- 
ciation is indicated. It is early 
predict, but we know by experience 
that whenever world surpluses of gly- 
cerine do exist or develop, our domestic 
market is the final dumping ground. 

As an industry, we must, and 
should, take our place in the post-wat 
period, keep up our research on gly- 
cerine and on new uses for glycerine, 
and do everything that we can both 
to dispose of more soap and of the by- 


product glycerine. 
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Insecticides + Disinfectants »« Moth Products 
Floot Products + Polishes + Chemical Specialties 











ather Say 


YES/ 


stances are Beyond our Control 


Y's we would like to supply you with all the Pyrin and 
Pyrethrum you can use, but for reasons known to 
everyone in the industry, we are forced to say no to those who 
depend upon us as their source of supply. 


We are doing the best job we know how under the circum- 
stances and we hope that our efforts, and the insecticides 
you are doing without, will save the lives of many of our men 

overseas. 


In the meantime, we are not twiddling our thumbs. On the 
contrary, we are working hard to develop new products and 
newer methods that will help you—and us, when normal 

times come again. 


So remember, if we have been unable to meet your require- 


ments in the past... or if we must say no again in the future— 
we hate to say it—we’d rather say yes. 





JOHN POWELL & Co., INC. 
114 East 32nd Street, New York City 








FELTON PERFUMES 


FOR 


INSECTICIDE} 


SPRAYS 





LLENCY PLUS! 


In your 
household spray 


VELSICOL 


AR-50 


Givés 


Longer lasting repellency 
And AA Kill 


Velsicol AR-50 shows the highest degree 
of initial repellency. Scientifically tested 
against other toxic ingredients, it proved 
itself far superior as a repellent. VELSI- 
COL AR-50 definitely has repellency plus. 
RANTEE[ | VELSICOL AR-SO in a household spray 
REPELLEWCy gives AA kill too. It's efficiency that the 
AND KILL consumer demands. High kill plus a re- 
— (| ® pellency that lasts. VELSICOL AR-50 
gives you both these features. 
If you want the best household spray on 
the market, find out today about VELSI- 
COL AR-50. It's available .. . it's eco- 
nomical .. . its quality never varies! 


For brand demand find out 
now about VELSICOL AR-50 


VELSICOL 
<erporation 


er repellency GENERAL OFFICES: 120 EAST PEARSON STREET, CHICAGO 


PLANT: MARSHALL, ILLINOIS 
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Industrial Revolution in Latin America 
May Affect U.S. Chemical and Drug Exports 
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STEEL MILL AT VOLTA REDONDA, BRAZIL, is typical of Latin America’s recent 
expansion in steel-making capacity. Mexico, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Colombia have 
similar steel projects planned or under consideration. Shortage of coking coal is being 
partly met by low grade Brazilian deposits which can be used if processed and mixed 


with high grade imports. 





With most long-range observers placing 
their trust in an expanded export trade to 
help cushion the shock of diminished war 
production in the U. S., a review of the 
increasing industrialization of Latin Amer- 
ica is important to every U. S. business man. 

War conditions are largely responsible 
for increased production in most cases, such 
as the cotton-textile and shoe industries, 
foodstuffs, rubber, chemicals and drugs. 
Wartime loss of outside supply sources ; 
loans, technical aid and machinery from 
the UL. S. to assist Latin America in supply 
ing United Nations’ war needs . are the 
ring ipal factors. 

lo what extent will Latin America’s new 
role as industrial producer modify U. S. ex 
port plans? The answer can only be found 
in a close analysis of Latin America’s ca 
pacity to produce specific products, and to 
expand the demand for them. 

A leading publication has published ex- 
tensive articles on industrialization below 
the Rio Grande. There is space here for 
only a brief review of certain aspects of the 
subject. 

The chemical industry, for instance, may 
find that after the war potential Latin 
American customers in textile, synthetic 
fibre, tanning, dye, soap and paper plants 
will be satisfactorily served by chemicals 
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produced in Latin America itself. Raw ma- 
terials are available: Chilean nitrates, ar- 
senics of Mexico and Brazil; sodium car- 
bonate and many wild and cultivated vege- 
table products which have chemical value. 

Remembering that chemical development 
is only one aspect of Latin American indus- 
trialization, the following facts are signifi- 
cant: Brazil’s aluminum sulphate production 
is now double its pre-war total; more than 
100 chemical and pharmaceutical items have 
gone into production in Sao Paulo since 
January 1941; Argentina is making plans 
to make power alcohol from grain crops 
Venezuela is work- 
ing its own sodium bicarbonate deposits, 
to supply its own textile mills, soap plant 
and glass factory; a new sulphuric acid 
plant in El Salvador is supplying that coun- 
try, and Honduras and Nicaragua as well; 
Peru has begun production of white arsenic, 
copper sulphate and other chemicals. 

(As far as drugs are concerned, scarce im- 
ports of perfumes, toilet waters, lotions, 
soaps and many pharmaceuticals has stimu- 
lated Latin American production. Argentina 
now manufactures over 90° of all medicinal 
ind pharmaceutical products sold there. 

On the other hand, while it is possible 
to exaggerate the glowing possibilities of 
U. S. exports to Latin America after the 


and wood by-products; 
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and drug categories which are not likely 
be produced in Latin American plants 
And it must be remembered that most of 
Latin America’s increased industrializatioy 
benefits U. S. suppliers of capital goods, 
on which this industrialization depends, and 
will tend to stimulate a higher standard 
of living and increased purchases of other 
exportable products. 

Furthermore, Latin American resources 
are still predominantly agricultural, and, 
up to date, the shortage of coking coa 
works against the development of heavy 
industry. Independence of iron and steel 
imports has never been achieved and is 
barely possible in only a few Latin American 
countries. 

In Washington and elsewhere, some plan. 
ners anticipate that Latin America may 
take the place of the Orient as a supplier 
of certain products, such as rubber and 
quinine, formerly shipped the long Pacific 
route, 

In general, and in spite of increased 
industrialization, there will be many oppor 
tunities for the sale of finished products 
below the Rio Grande. In taking advantage 
of them, three factors remain decisive 
political stability, credit, and the diplo 
matic attitude of U. S. traveling personnel 
These three are intimately related; and 
cannot be denied that a certain degree of 
industrial autonomy in Latin America will 
go far toward removing the political and 
psychological, as well as the purely eco 
nomic barriers which occasionally have 
threatened satisfactory trade relations. 556 


Pasteurized Apple Juice 

{ method of preservation involving pas 
teurization marks a distinct advance in the 
preservation of apple juice. The process re 
tains much of the original aroma, flavor 
and appearance of the freshly-pressed ap 
ple juice. 557 


Vineyard Restoration 

An experiment with a run-dewn vine 
vard of Concord grapes has increased yields 
1400 pounds to the acre by the use of fer 
tilizer at a determined rate. In a five-year 
experiment, equally good results were ob 
tained whether the element was supplied by 
measured applications of ammonium sul 


phate or sodium nitrate to the acre. 908 


Having Label Trouble? 
War-time demands on packaging and 
canning for shipment _ have 
brought ever-increasing problems. Water 
proof labels and adhesives have come out o 
the laboratories and recently a newcomer 
has been announced by a national group 
These welcome newcomers may be applied 
by standard can labelling machinery. I= 
tests, they withstood seven days in a pre 
determined sodium chloride solution # 
room temperature. After air drying, the la 
bels were somewhat wrinkled but were 


overseas 
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frmiy adherent. Lhe idditional cost of 
waterproof labelling is slight. an estimate 
being available on a case basis. 

The adhesives have added qualities ot 
being non-staining and corresion proof. A 
hot melt pick-up resin is also available 
for spot labelling, this having similar prop- 


erties. 559 


Protein Recovery 

Protein may be recovered from vegetable 
material by adjusting the acidity of an 
aqueous solvent to the isolectric point of 
the desired protein and selectively heating 
to bring the protein into solution. Then the 
solid material is removed and the hydro- 
gen ion concentration of the solution ad- 
usted to precipitate the protein. 560 


Salmon Increase? 

Restoration of the Fraser River salmon 
fisheries to their former great productivity 
is planned by the International Fisheries 
Commission. Details of the plan have not 
been revealed, but they apparently involve 
a new arrangement at Hell’s Gate to en- 
able the fish to get past the boiling rush 
if water in the canyon, an obstacle created 
n 1913 when the side of the cliff slid into 
the gorge. A fish ladder is there now, but 

is of use only when the river is at a 


certain level. 561 


Flowmeter 

Newest and most advanced phases of the 
principles and practices of flowmeter engi- 
neering are available. If you’ve a problem in 
iquid measurements, you can learn for 
nstance of a new and more accurate meth- 
d of correlating temperature expansion 
lata on petroleum oils; a quick method of 
orrecting tap locations, a short-cut method 
of correcting for viscosity. If it’s pulsating 
gas flow measurements or working equa- 
tions and tables for moisture and super- 
ompressibility, we'll tell you where you 
an get information for use of men in the 
field as well as by technical institutes. 562 


Electronic Inspector 

Industry’s response to the introduction 
ol new rayproof, shockproof, self-con- 
tained X-ray unit has indicated a strong 
war-time interest in this electronic inspec- 
tion device. If you’re interested in its in- 
lustrial uses, including inspection of 
metals, plastic and hard rubber moldings, 
food and pharmaceutical products for de- 
tection of foreign materials and the like 
© if it’s inspection against sabotage or 
theft, we'll tell you more. 563 


N . . ‘ 

Shipping Case Printing 

A canners’ shipping case printing ma- 
chine automatically impressing identifica- 
on ‘in one or two colors) on both ends 
" the case, after the cases have been filled 
ind sealed. is available to fill a new and 
irgent need in packaging of fruit and vege- 





table containers. 564 
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Technical Topics 


WOOD LIGNIN -A new industry, based 
on wood lignin, is a stray postwar possi 
bility and is based on an experiment where 
lignin, placed in a bomb with hydrogen 
and exposed to great pressure, turned the 
brown powder (lignin) to a transparent 
liquid. Se far this liquid has been frac- 
tionated into wood alcohol and four com 
pounds, all new to the chemical world. 565 


DIATHERMY IN. INDUSTRY-—Dia 
thermy, the artificial fever machine which 
heats interior human tissue without burn 
ing the skin, is being applied in industry 
to metal for welding and annealing: in 
wood for heat curing of resins in plastic 
wood. 566 


DYE AS LIFE SAVER—A dye used to 
spot leaks in water systems is now used to 
save airmen shot down over the ocean. A 
waterproof package of this dye, attached to 
the life jacket and ripped as a flyer lands 
in the water, soon makes a brilliant color 
patch visible several miles away. 567 


ACTION IN REVERSE—Plant _ hor- 
mones may work in opposite directions 
prevent the formation and opening of buds 
on potatoes—making possible storage for 
indefinite periods or timing the opening of 
buds on fruit trees to avoid frost injury.568 


HYDROQUINONE—Manufacture by an 
improved electrolytic method is claimed in 
a recent British patent. 569 


SYNTHETIC MENTHOL—A new proc- 
ess for the manufacture of synthetic men- 
thol at a cost lower than that for the 
natural product has been developed. Its de- 
velopment could make the United States 
independent of imports from Japan which 
before the war used to amount to about 
500.000 pounds annually. 570 


NEW ANAESTHETIC—Propethylene is 
the name applied to what was recently de- 
clared to be a new and effective anaesthetic. 
It is said to be three to five times more 
powerful than the usual ether, and safer in 
use. 571 


DETERIORATION HALTED-—-Dried egg 
deterioration during storage at high tem- 
peratures is retarded when certain carbo- 
hydrates are added to the pulp before dry- 
ing. It was also found that the addition of 
carbohydrates to the egg pulp before spray- 
drying greatly increased the aerating 


e790 


power, Py 4 

JAP BEETLE-—Ethylene dichloride in 
the form of an emulsion prepared from an 
emulsifiable mixture of this compound has 
been demonstrated to be an effective insec- 
ticide for the immature stages of the Jap- 
anese beetle. Immersion of plants for 10 
seconds in an emulsion prepared at the rate 
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of one gallon of the emulsible mixture to 
one hundred gallons of water resulted in 
mortality of all larvae. 573 


DAIRY LICE A satisfactory replace- 
ment for rotenone in the control of lice on 
dairy cattle has been found. A dust, com- 
posed of one part of this replacement seed 
to ten parts of wettable sulfur can be relied 
upon to control all species of cattle lice. A 
second seed, one part to ten parts wettable 
sulfur, has also been proved very effective. 


574 
TEXTILE PRESERVATIVE Quater- 


nary ammonium salts have been introduced 
as effective mildew-proofing agents for tex- 
tiles. This material is declared to be par- 
ticularly resistant to chaetomium globosum 


and metarrhizium. 575 


HYPERTHYROID?—-Thiourea has been 
shown to be effective in the treatment of 
hyperthyroidism. The investigations _ re- 
vealed that compounds having thiourea in 
their make-up, or that simple compound it- 
self. prevent the thyroid from synthesizing 
the undue amounts of thyroxine. 57 


PURPLE IDENTIFICATION—Mercury 
fulminate dermatitis incidence in the ex- 
plosives industry is reduced by the use of 
a special liquid seap combination. The 
soap is ordinarily orange in color, but on 
contact with mercury on the skin changes 
rapidly to a deep, easily recognizable pur- 


ple. 577 
MILL SCALE OXIDE—Ferric oxide of 


high purity can be produced from iron ore 
or mill scale, based upon the intermediate 
preparation of ferric nitrate, it is claimed in 
a recent British patent. The process de- 
pends upon the reaction of nitric acid with 
the oxide or sulphide ore, and thereafter 
decomposing the ferric nitrate to ferric 
oxide and nitric acid by heating. 57 





Every effort will be made to furnish addi- 
tional information on these articles. Where 
such information is not obtainable, we will 
refer inquiries to the original source of the 
article. Write to National Can Corporation, 
110 East 42nd Street, New York City. Please 
mention the number at end of article— 
also name of the magazine you saw it in. 


NATIONAL CAN 
CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of 
SANITARY PACKERS CANS PLAIN AND 
LITHOCRAPHED CANS FOR FOODS, DRUGS, 
OILS, PAINTS. VARNISHES - STEEL DRUMS 
AND PAILS 
Deliveries Subject to Priority Ratings 
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TO MAKE A HIGH GRADE FLY SPRAY 
You Must Start With A HIGH GRADE CONCENTRATE 


HI-TOX 20 


possesses all the qualities a high grade concentrate must have. 


HI-TOX 20 


will produce a “top” insecticide which means satisfied customers, repeat 














business, pyramiding sales volume. 





HI-TOX 20 qualities which will help you build that pyramid are: 


EFFICIENCY —High Kill. Quick knockdown. 


SAFETY —1i-10x 20 is not injurious to human beings and domestic animals. 
Does not stain or injure delicate materials or fabrics. 


UNIFORMITY —1i-10x 20 is laboratory controlled throughout its entire 


manufacturing process. 


STABILITY —Hi-Tox 20 does not deteriorate even under extreme variations of 
temperature. 


PLEASANT.-1i-1ox 20 provides an agreeable insecticide, one which does not 


contaminate foods, or leave a vile odor. 
ECONOMY —rie cost of Hi-Tox 20 is low. The dilution necessary to produce an 
AA spray is but 6%. 


Hi-Tox 20 is a specific insecticide designed to control specific insects, flies, mosquitoes, 
and other flying insects. 





Send for testing samples, prices or other required information 


Use Morticide or Super-Morticide 
for Bed-bug and Roach control. 


ASSOCIATED CHEMISTS, Ine. 


1906 NORTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Texas Sales Office—The Carroll Co. Eastern Sales Office—Velsor Wright Co. 
1323 Wall St. Dallas, Texas 8 West 40th St. New York City 
BRyant 9-5254 
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Invisible tools of VICTORY 


Atoms are about the smallest things a man can 
catch and keep. Too small, in fact, to see—but 
they're doing a mighty job for Victory. 





Consider the atoms of benzene and chlorine 
which, when combined, have given you such out- 
standing service in Du Pont PARAPONT’ para- 
dichlorobenzene. Because they are doing an out- 
standing wartime job, you may not find PARAPONT 
readily available in the quantities you need. 


Chlorine, for example, is used in the manufac- 
ture of plastics, synthetic rubber, anti-knock gas- 
oline, fire-extinguisher fluids, refrigerants, dye- 
stuffs, drugs, bleaching agents for textiles and 
paper, solvents for dry cleaning; also in degreas- 
ing aluminum, steel and other vital war metals. 


Benzene, probably the most versatile of all sub- 
stances from coal, is also going into the making 
of countless war products. 


When peace comes and these atoms return from 
war production, PARAPONT will be ready in 
abundance to serve you with the same high 
standards of purity, uniformity and adaptability as 
in the past. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Organic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. 


eu emer OF 


PARAPONT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ; THROUGH 


rode mork 


CHEMISTRY 
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Let’s take a look at... 


PY RETHRUM 
1944_ and After 









ry. 
LHere is no faint possibility that the to meet military requirements will go on 


present year will see the household insecti- flowering profusely after the guns are silent. 






cide industry re-introduced to pyrethrum. The long-range view promises adequate and 






Available supplies are urgently needed for | even ample supplies at reasonable costs. 






mosquito control in combat areas, and one _ Fortunately, substitutes have been available 






need not have access to the files of the to carry through what might easily have 






General Staff to predict increasing military | been a disastrous period for the industry and 






activity in some of the worst malarial its customers, but none yet has challenged 





regions of the world. pyrethrum’s two great advantages—toxicity 









It is even more certain, however, that to a wide variety of insects, and safety 










the plantings now being encouraged to men and animals. 
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DODGE « OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
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Plant and Laboratories, Bayonne, N. J. 
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The critical paper situation is 
the prime “bottle neck” in the 
flow of glass containers, essential 

in the distribution of packaged 
products. Corrugated paper car- 
tons are as necessary for the deliv- 
ery of empty and filled bottles and 
jars as are the raw materials used 
to make glass. 


As one of the largest makers and 
initial users of corrugated reship- 
ping cartons, Owens-Illinois long 
ago started waste-reduction cam- 
paigns in every plant, effecting notable savings of 
paper. Owens-Illinois workers, fully aware of the 
need, not only co-operated in cutting waste but also 
brought in old newspapers and magazines from their 
homes to ship to paper-makers. 


The paper situation is of serious importance to 
every manufacturer and distributor of packaged 
products. Having done our utmost in saving paper, 
we feel justified in calling your attention to the 
urgency of the situation. Every manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer who ships or receives cartons can 
do his part by care in handling, by reusing them 
and by supporting salvage campaigns. 





J 


In co-operation with the 
United States Government 


LLINOIS | The OWENS-ILLINOIS RADIO PROGRAM 
BROADWAY MATINEE 
eeien. mii presents famous guest stars daily 


Alfred Drake, singing star of “Oklahoma” 
Allen Roth's Orchestra and Chorus 


CBS, Mon.-Fri.,4 EWT—3 CWT—2 MWT—1 PWT 


*PAPER IS A VITAL PART OF THE WAR P 
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lt Can Help You! 


Natrona! 


Association of 


INSECTICIDE 


and 


DISINFECTANT 
MANUFACTURERS 





OUR Association, the National Association of Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers, is 
carrying an advertising schedule addressed to the Dairy Products Industries, in order to help you 
sell more of your products. 


Your Association selected The Dairy Industries Unit, which we publish, to carry their advertising 
messages. 
It is most logical for you to advertise in the Dairy Industries Unit in order to cash in on the Prepara- 


tion for Selling, which the Association is doing. 


The Dairy Industries Unit is composed of three monthly dairy products business papers: The 
MILK DEALER, NATIONAL BUTTER and CHEESE JOURNAL, and The Ice Cream REVIEW. 


You may advertise in the three papers, as a unit, or select one or more which is especially fitted to 
produce business in the territory you are able to serve economically. 


We will be glad to tell you which of the publications you can use with the best prospects for busi- 
ness. And we will quote rates, etc., when you request them. 


Since both insecticides and disinfectants are used more extensively in the spring and summer 
months—when insects are prevalent and milk production is heaviest—we suggest this as being 
the BEST time to begin YOUR advertising campaign. 


Write today for full information. 


Yours very truly 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
505 West Cherry Street 


Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


7 The 


Tey 1LK — Sa ICE CREAM 
DEALER x Sanweal a REVIEW 
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...F Freedom from Pestilence 


Pyrethrum is doing a big job on our war fronts helping to protect our 
fighting men against vermin — keeping to a minimum the possibilities 
of illness caused by insects that would seriously affect the strength and 
spirit of America’s fighting men. That’s why pyrethrum is almost un- 
obtainable. 


Our men are getting every ounce of protection we can give them abroad, 
and we are working for the time when we will again have available natural 
pyrethrum in sufficient quantities to supply you with an abundance of 
Prentiss Pyrethrum Concentrate +20. In the meantime, keep in mind 
that pyrethrum is unobtainable at home because it is fighting for freedom 


abroad. 


Wbiaecessadl 


prerrerriyy 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 9 SO. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


P} R. J. PRENTISS & CO. ¢ 
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Insects are true Saboteurs! 





/HEIR main objective is our food supply, — in field, in process, in storage. 

That they reach it and take it is proved by the fact that each year they destroy 

an estimated $1,423,948,000 worth of food. Rats do plenty of damage, too. 

Their annual score is $189,000,000. Total damage due to insects and rodents 

runs to over $2,000,000,000 worth of food, — food we can ill afford to lose. This 
means between 6 to 7% of our food supply — or almost as much as we lend-leased to 


all our allies last year. 
e 


In peace time these figures would be bad enough, but in war time they can’t go on. 


They must be cut! 
. 


Here are some more! In California the loss of tomatoes due to the depredation of the 
tomato fruitworm amounted to 2 ton of canned tomatoes an acre, enough to feed 125 
persons for one year. The pea weevil in Washington, Oregon, and Idaho destroys 


enough peas in one year in an acre to feed 18 persons. 


Insect control is a vital wartime necessity. Manufacturers of insecticides have a job to 
do. Their’s is the task of seeing that the food processor receives an honest dollar’s 
worth of the right insecticide when they need it. The decreased availability of 
pyrethrum and rotenone in insecticides means that insecticides must be applied 


where and when it will do the most good. 


Manufacturers should be well informed so that they can relay their knowledge through 
advertising and promotion to their clientele. THE CANNER can do this job for you. 


Why not write us today? 


CAININIEIR 


an indispensable journal for all food packers 


140 N. Dearborn Street Chicago 2, Illinois 
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Refined Balsams. 







Odor Neutralizers 






Under the LABEL, SEAL AND GUARANTEE 












of MM & Rare a host of Essential Oils and 
Related Products in daily use by the Soap and Allied 
Industries to perfume and deodorize soaps of all kinds, sprays, 
insecticides, para blocks and other specialty items. 


Our analytical department is at your service. 


M M & R repeats an oft-mentioned 
slogan—"If your problem is hou 
little instead of how much you can 
spend for perfuming or deodorizing, 
M M & R can be of service to you.” 


” Yee in 
ce EP pee 


' 
Ser 
WAC on 5-pauss -c#e™ 
—. * 





ey Maswus, Mase x Revnarp,ine. 


E QUALITY ESSENTIAL OILS, BALSAMS, AROMATIC CHEMICALS, BASIC PERFUMES, FLAVORING MATERIALS . . . SINCE 1895} 


16 DESPROSSES STREET, NEW YORK CITY * 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVES—San Francisco: BRAUN, KNECHT, HEIMANN CO . Los Angeles: BRAUN CORP 
. Seattle, Portland, Spokane: VAN WATERS G ROGERS, INC. e Canada: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, LTD., Toronto 
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Here is a picture of what advertisers think of 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 

It shows that they have given HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT the greatest percentage increase 
in advertising volume accorded any publication 
in this field for the first six months of 1943. 


HM ABC D 


% increase in 
number of occounts 


HM ABC 


% increase in 
number of pages 


This is a picture of interest to you because it 


points the way to one of your biggest markets. More 
than 1,125,000 people occupy hospital beds every 
day and a like number are needed to attend their 


every want. They must live in an atmosphere of 
super-cleanliness. 

HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT offers you a most 
economical and effective method of telling the 
buyers in this market of the advantages of your 
products. Going directly to more than 5,000 
superintendents and department executives, HOS- 


PITAL MANAGEMENT is able to and does pro- 


duce results for its advertisers. 


-— 












































C 
HM ABIL] OD 


% increase in 
number of insertions 








HM ABC D 


Number of 
new accounts 


Editorial vitality — in developing, promoting 
and crystallizing opinion — has given HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT the tremendous reader-interest 
which made possible the astonishing record charted 
above. 

Its editorial achievements, coupled with exclu- 
sive news-gathering facilities, give each issue 
impact on the market. That in turn spells results 
for advertisers, for only editorial power can put 
punch into advertising pages. 


There is a great 
deal more to our 
story. We'd welcome 
the opportunity of 
giving you details 
about how our sup- 
plementary services 
will help your ad- 
vertising create sales 
for you. 


ee i i hn i i rn ne i i i 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


The only Hospital publication which is 
@ a member of both the ABC and ABP. @ 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO (11) 
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HOW WILL MY 
COMPANY BENEFIT BY 
ADOPTING AN ANCHOR 
HOCKING GLASS PACKAGE, 

MR. CARROLL ? 








First, a full line of finest amber and crystal standardized glass 
containers to choose from—narrow and wide mouth rounds, blakes 
and plain round jugs—in many sizes and capacities. All are uni- 
formly strong, safe, and economical to handle. Second, five metal 
and molded closure types, assuring an efficient closure—capable 
of numerous reseals—for every packaging need. Third, more 
efficient, coordinated service from one source of supply. Fourth, 
Experimental and Research Laboratories ever ready to advise 
you on special packaging problems. Fifth, an Engineering Division 
to help you set up production lines. Sixth, a business organization 
whose years of service assure you of a dependable and reliable 
source of supply. Seventh, expert counsel always available from 
highly trained, experienced representatives. 


‘Meet Corliss Archer’’ every Saturday afternoon, entire coast-to-coast network CBS 














W. P. CARROLL, one of Anchor Hocking’s ablest 
and most popular men, has been a member of the 
Anchor Hocking family for 17 years. 








ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION LANCASTER, OHIO 


























J. L. Brenn 





Joun Cur.ett 





Metvin Futp 





Cuaares W. Furst 





... Official Test Insecticide (0.T. 1) 





~ . UPPLIES., of the 1942 Official Test Insecticide for evaluat- 
ing fly sprays by the Officiai feet-Grady Method are available 
only from the office of this Association The O.T.I. is priced at 
$5.00 per dozéi six-ounce bottles, plus shipping costs, to members 
of this Associatidn. Te others; there is an additional service charge 
Single bottles are $1.00 each. Check with 


of $1.00 per dozen 


erder is required 


The 1943 Official Test Insecticide is required for all official test- 






ing of fly sprays by the Peet-Grady Method for the period from 


June 1, 1943 through May 31, 1944 


Vj, liona /[ _ = tion of 


Smntinale EP Disinfectant Manufacturers, .™ 


110 East 42nd Street 


President 
First Vice-President 


Second Vice-President 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


OFFICERS 


New York 





H. A. Netson, Chemical Supply Co., Cleveland 


N. J. Gornarp, Sinclair Refining Co., East Chicago, IIl. 


Gorpon M. Barrp, Baird & McGuire, Inc., 


Holbrook, Mass. 


JoHN Powe LL, John Powell & Co., New York 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


H. W. Hamitton, Koppers Co., White Tar Division, 


Kearny, N. J. 











Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, Ind. 
McCormick & Co., 
Fuld Bros., Baltimore 


. Furst-McNess Co., Freeport, Ill. 








A. W. Morrison 


Baltimore 


Friar THOMPSON 








W. Jj. Zick 


JoHN MARCUSE 


Cc. L. Wemicn 





West Disinfecting Co., L. I. City 





Socony-Vacuum Co., New York 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington 
C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. 





Stanco, Inc., New York 
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BIG ( 0 N mM er 5 ~ specimens tazine is being sent eg! NSTI- 
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- huge proportions . . . 

f INSTITUTIONS Magazine represent a post-war market of huge prop ; 

an 8.5 sauod tess of market that is yours today! The readers of INSTITUTIONS Magazine are the big 
consumer buyers of all types of mass housing and mass feeding products . . . the buyers by whom this 8.5 billion 


; IONS Magazine will expend a large percentage of this figure 
dollars will be spent. The readers of INSTITUTIO g pend a large percentage of this Figure 


These are the men and women who 
depend upon INSTITUTIONS Magazine for 
authoritative assistance on their immediate 
and post-war problems . . . for the type of 
product information they must have in 
directing their planning and buying on a 
practical and sound basis. 

Manufacturers of soaps, disin- 
fectants, insecticides, floor treatment mate- 
rials, cleaning compounds and other similar 
products who are now advertising to this 
huge market through INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine are using the most effective 
and most economical means of approach- 
ing these big consumer buyers. These 
manufacturers are not only enjoying the 
, ~— immediate benefits of this market . . . 
Survey Shows levi they are also building for themselves a pre- 
This is Your Post-War ar ferred position among institutional manage- 
sonal Field! = ments in the post-war period. 

INSTITUTIONS Magazine is the 
only publication through which you can 
reach all related divisions of the institu- 
tional field. If your present or contem- 
— products have an application to this 

ost-war market in t seals, ield, your advertising messages in the 
To determine the size and extent of Se among over 50 od ye lige this columns of INSTITUTIONS + lel will 


your POST-WAR 


MARKET ‘ooar: 





_.. NEW STUDY -GIVES 


Institul 





tdvertising Agency 






Consult You 





he institutional field, 


ine conduc neo Beene | : 
INSTITUTIONS gp and other types of a special interest to all gute Gov Ghote the tad of ennmmmanen = 
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of your products to vier im wt hwy 


facturers now , . 
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survey, or for information on 


ising 2 
mass housing market, consult y<ur advertising 








INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE 
1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
- CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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“AQUASPRAY’ 
PERFUME OILS 


( REQUIRE NO ALCOHOL ) 


ODORS AVAILABLE 





ORBIS “AQUASPRAY” PERFUME OILS 


are recommended for the preparation of sprays Apple Blossom Lavender Persian Bouquet 
for deodorizing and purifying foul air in homes, Bouquet Kashmir Lilac Pineneedle 
institutions, hospitals, theatres, etc. They require Bouquet +550 Locust Blossom Rose 
no alcohol. Carnation Mint Syringa 
By merely mixing 3 ounces of Aquaspray Gardenia Narcisse Violet 
Perfume Oil and 3 ounces of Formaldehyde Solu. Honeysuckle New Mown Hay Wintergreen 
tion U.S.P. with sufficient water to make 1 gallon, Jasmin Orange Blossom 
a spray in a permanent milky emulsion form is PRICE 
obtained at a finished cost of less than 38 cents $2.00 per pint $14.09 per gallon 


per gallon.* This is a real profit producer. 


O 


PRODUCTS 





* Based on the gallon price of ‘“Aquaspray.” 


A request on your letterhead will bring further details 
and sufficient sample for 1 quart of finished spray. 


R B | 


CORPORATION 


21S PEARL STREET, NEW YORK - FACTORY & LABORATORY, NEWARK. N. J. 


CHICAGO 
660 North Dearborn St. 


\ 


PHILADELPHIA 
610 Brown Bldg. 





Water Soluble Gums Waxes Cosmetic Raw Material Fruit Flavors 
Filter Paper Stearic Acid Oleo Resins Food Colors 
Aromatics Essential Oils Perfume Bases Quince Seed 
Rice Starch Zine Oxide French Olive Oil Irish Moss 






BOSTON 
89 Broad Street 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


1620 Carr Ave. 
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Lookinc Forwarp To THE 
NEWER PyRETHRUM PRODUCTS 


This nation, called upon to meet the challenge of Destroying anopheles mosquitoes is the wartime 
“total war,” has reached out boldly into many job of pyrethrum. ... When supplies are released 
fields of scientific development. . .. Notable among for peacetime use, the insecticide manufacturing 
its achievements is the gain it has made in malaria- industry will profit by the impetus given pyre 
control in combat areas overseas. thrum by recent chemical research. 


5.B.PENICK & COMPANY 


735 W. Division St., Chicago 10, Ill. 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: MOhawk 5651 Telephone: COrtlandt 7.1970 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps — for Victory 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOTANICAL DRUG HOUSE 
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has to be 


Alone in his “office” in the skies, the navigator makes his observations, 
consults his tables, plots his position. Just a line—a simple line—marks the 
course. But it has to be right . . . the success of an important mission, the 
return of a bomber and its crew depend on its accuracy. 

Columbia chemicals have to be right, too. Frequently they are used in 
operations involving the conversion of raw materials. In other cases they 
may enter into only one phase of a complicated manufacturing process, and 
pass off when their task is completed. But always they must be of a standard 
that assures the correct form and quality of the finished product. 

This is why Columbia exercises infinite care in supplying chemicals which 


conform to the precise needs of its customers, 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH (19), PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago * * + Boston * * * St. Louis * * * Pittsburgh * * * New York + * * Cincinnati 
Cleveland * * * Minneapolis + * * Philadelphia + + * Charlotte 


COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA 
ep prLical 


ae 
DEEPEST LIMESTONE MINE in the 
world—2323 feet—was sunk last year 
by Columbia less than two miles from its 
plant at Barberton, Ohio. Amongits many 
unique features is semi-automatic hoist- 
ttains top speed of 2,000 feet 


THE NATION is facing a highly criti- 
cal situation in domestic freight trans- 
portation, the O. D. T. warns in a plea 
for the cooperation of every shipper. Be 
sure your shipping and receiving depart- 
ments understand that the handling of 
railw ay equipment with ill po it e speed 


is vitally important to our war effort. 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD. . the largest 
Chlorine-Caustic Soda plant built as a 
single unit east of the Rockies—a Defense 
Plant Corporation project—is being oper- 
ated by Columbia at Natrium, W. Va, 


AA 


A REVISED EDITION of Columbia‘s 
Products Booklet is now ready for dis- 
tribution. A handy reference of products, 
grades, package units, uses of all Columbia 


products. Write for free copies, 


WHEN THE NATION'’S rubber 
production no longer requires all of 
Columbia's production of SILENE EF, 
this extraordinary pigment will find its 
way into an amazing variety of 


To name but a few—paints, toot pow- 


products 
products, 


ders, deodorant creams, ace powders, 
New uses are being discovered con- 
ly. If you'd like to turn your own 
watories loose on SILENE EF, data 


samples are available on request. 


CHEMICALS 


Soda Ash + Caustic Soda * Liquid Chlorine * Sodium Bicarbonate * Silene EF (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) * Calcium Chloride 


Soda Briquettes * Modified Sodas * Caustic Ash * Calcium Hypochlorite + Phosflake * Calcene (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) 
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BUCKINGHAM WAX COMPANY 


DR. VLADIMIR TUMA 


Technical Director 


Dr. Tuma, for twelve years in charge of the research and testing 


laboratories of S. H. Kress & Co., New York, chain store opera- 


tors, has had a wide experience in industrial chemistry which 


includes five years with U. S. Rubber Co., three years with 


Kaumagraph Co. and a year with B. F. Goodrich Co. He brings 


with him to Buckingham Wax Co. a broad experience and a 


proved ability in control and developmental work which will, we 


feel confident, be reflected promptly in the form of additions and 


refinements to the BUCKINGHAM line of waxes, soaps and 


polishes. 


BUCKINGHAM WAX COMPANY 


Van Dam St. and Borden Ave. 


<ANEMOGAITOEN ode} LEY OOOO ALOUD AAP HAUNT ALAA LEV LAGOA OLGA 


UOVITANARE LAGUNA HAADEROETAS YORU TUL AA nen iY 


Long Island City 
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The Knockout — 


MAY WE REMARK THAT THE KNOCKOUT BLOW 








IN AN INSECTICIDE SHOULD GE RESERVED FOR THE 


INSECT? NEITHER THE ODOR OF THE KILLER, 



















NOR THE PERFUME THAT MASKS THE KILLER = \ 
SHOULD LEAVE US HUMANS HANGING ON THE | 
ROPES. TO PREVENT THIS IN YOUR 
PRODUCT CONSULT OUR PERFUME 


CHEMISTS WHO ARE EXCEPTIONALLY ADEPT. 


Send us a gallon of your in- 

secticide unperfumed. When —_ 
we return it perfumed you : 
will recognize that experi- 

ence and skill are behind 

the job. 








MRS tits con senrsecera-ees 
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as we tighten our belts .. . 


Cheerfully—eagerly, because it’s our contribution to Victory, 
all of us have accepted the fact that for the duration, we will 
have to tighten our belts and “do without.” 















But typical American know-how is licking many of Industry's problems 
created by all-out war. We are discovering how available and familiar 
materials can be put to work on new uses—with results amazingly satisfactory. 








* * 





* 









Along with every refinery and plant in the American Petroleum Industry, 
we are making Government cooperation for Victory our first consideration. 






However, we are still able to supply quantities of our U.S. P. and Technical 
White Mineral Oils and U. S. P. Petrolatums. Some of them are listed below. 












Equally important, we can be helpful in exploring with you the adaptation of these 
materials to the solution of your present problems and in assisting you to plan 






for peacetime production. 















WHITE MINERAL OILS PETROLATUMS U. S. P. SPECIALTIES 
KAYDOL ORZOL PURITAN TYPE |: Medium Consistency— White Protopet— Yellow PETROMIX— Base for the monufacture of soluble oils 
U.S.P.Heavy U.S.P.Heavy U.S. P. Heavy Protopet and other colors and various types of emulsions. 
TYPE Il: Soft Consistency — White Fonoline — Yellow SONO-JELL— Complete series for liquefying cleans- 
ERVOL BLANDOL Fonoline ing creams, pomades, ointments, etc. 






U. S. P. Light U. S. P. Light 





TYPE Ill: Medium Consistency With High Melting Point DEO-BASE— Light hydrocarbon distillate refined to 
KLEAROL — White Perfecta complete freedom from kerosene odor, 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Refiners of White Mineral Oil and Petrolatum «+ Refineries: Petrolia and Franklin, Pa. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
Southwestern Distributors: Sonneborn Bros., Dallas, Tex. « Canadian Representative: Charles Albert Smith, Ltd., Toronto 
Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 


Js This You ? 


FLOOR-TREATMENT EXECUTIVE 


ARGE and growing chemical company, nationally prominent in markets 
requiring an engineering approach to sales, has made definite plans 
| to enter the field of floor treatment. The scope of application within this 
market is to be unlimited. 
This company now seeks an executive to assume responsibility for the 
development of the specific policies, products and organization required. 
This executive should not be over 45 years of age, and preferably has an 
intimate knowledge of the manufacture of waxes, or floor sealers, or other 
basic floor-treatment products. He must also have had broad experience 
in developing this type of business with schools, hospitals, commercial 
buildings and city and state administrations. 
Compensation shall comprise base salary and participation in results. The 
employer is NOT seeking a man with limited ambition. 
Please prepare your answer so as to include a detailed enumeration of 
your personal qualifications and business experience, salary desired; photo 
if available. All replies shall be handled confidentially. 





CARNATION 


































Address Box No. 647 
Care SOAP & SANITARY CHEMICALS 


254 West 31st Street, New York 1 
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ALLIED VICTORY in Tunisia, Sicily and 
Southern Italy has reopened the Mediterranean 
Sea route to the Gum-producing countries. 
Gums that were not to be had a year ago are 
now fairly plentiful in the American market... 
BUT 


THERE’S MORE TO GUMS THAN 
READY ACCESS TO SUPPLY SOURCES 


Between their arrival here in the raw and 
their sale to the industrial user comes that little 
matter of Processing . . . and much—Oh so 
much, depends upon the equipment, experience 
and degree of skill that goes into Processing. 

are imported directly by 


us and processed in our 
own factory in Jersey City 


GUMS where they get the full. 


rich benefits that come 

only from handling in 

modern equipment, skill 
that approaches craftsmanship and a wealth of experience 
that comes only with years of specialization. You serve 
your better interests when you 


Specify 
Isco GUMS 
ARABIC —amber Sorts, Powdered and Grained 
GHATTI —No. 1 and No. 2 Powdered 
KARAYA —Powdered, Granular, Crude 
LOCUST BEAN —Powdered 
TRAGACANTH — Ribbon, Fiake, Powder 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


Established 1816 





117 Liberty Street NEW YORK 


eile Veze) CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y 
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oaibis Open Again! 








BARRETT 
CHEMICALS 


FOR THE SOAP AND DISINFECTANT 
INDUSTRIES 


America’s all-out Victory Program requires ever increasing 
quantities of coal-tar chemicals for which Barrett is a key 
source of supply. All Barrett’s facilities and 90 years of 
manufacturing experience are being utilized to keep pro- 
duction at top limits. But because so many Barrett 
Chemicals are vital to winning the war, we ask the in- 
dulgence of our customers in civilian industries if deliveries 
are delayed. 


U. S. P. CRESOL 

CRESYLIC ACID 

U. S. P. PHENOL 

TAR ACID OIL 
NAPHTHALENE 

PARA CHLOR META CRESOL 
CHLOR XYLENOL 
PYRIDINE 

AMMONIUM NITRATE 
XYLOL 

CYCLOHEXANOL 
METHYLCYCLOHEXANOL 
AMMONIA LIQUOR 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & OYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


om O23. @ Gop. & 


- ONE OF AMERICA’S CREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 


ACHAEA eT TR 
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Baird & McGuire, Inc. 


of St. Louis, Mo.., and Holbrook, Mass. 














———— 


A SECTION OF SOAP 


SAINTTARY PRODUCTS 








Official Publication 


National Association of Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers 


a on the position 
which pyrethrum will hold in the household 
insecticide market after the war has been rife 
in the industry ever since its supply for 
civilian uses was cut off. As new chemical 
developments are announced, those who 
maintain that pyrethrum is through as an 
insect spray ingredient, repeat their predic- 
tions. There are those, however, who are 
just as certain that more pyrethrum than 
ever will be used after the war,—that the 
demand for all types of household, indus- 
trial and public health insect control prod- 
ucts will be great enough that it will absorb 
all the synthetic raw materials available 
plus pyrethrum too. Although progress in 
synthetic insecticide development has been 
rapid during the past few years, and these 
are bound to play a large part in the post- 
war picture, we still believe it that those 
who are counting pyrethrum out, are a trifle 
premature to say the least. 


1 de 5 


WY HENEVER materials become 


scarceand hard tobuy, weinvariably receive 
humerous inquiries from firmsinthe trade as 
to where they can purchase this or that. 
Right now the products of interest seem 
to be cartons and other paper containers. 
Although we appreciate this implied 
confidence in our knowledge and ability, 
we must break down and admit that 
we are not magicians. When these or other 
items are scarce in two or three places, they 
are invariably scarce all over. If the com- 
pany which has been supplying you for 
some time past cannot do so now, the 
chances are that a new source of supply 
cannot or will not be of help. We wish that 


we could pull rabbits out of a hat upon 
occasion, but we must confess that our 
attempts in the past have failed. 


aX 


4 


“. HAT leading public health au- 
thorities arepreparingtomeetthe problem 
of so-called ‘“‘imported”’ epidemic diseases 
which may be brought intothe United States 
by members of our armed forces returning 
from the tropics or other infested areas, is 
apparent from published comments. The 
menace of introducing malaria, typhus, 
yellow fever and other diseases is obvious. 
Most of those mentioned are insect-borne 
diseases. Recently, a leading American drug 
manufacturer issued a map showing some 
sixteen diseases which might be brought 
back by our returning troops. Of these, the 
majority are known to be spread by insects. 

Always tied up rather closely with 
the public health, insect control and the 
materials and methods for its accomplish- 
ment now become more vital in health pro- 
tection. Where the main emphasis over the 
past few years in the home markets has been 
on insecticides to protect war food supplies, 
— in field, in processing establishments, in 
home or restaurant,—it now bids fair to 
shift to the prevention of insect-borne di- 
seases. 

Of matters being considered in post-war 
planning by the insecticide industry, the 
problem of insect disease carriers and their 
impact on insecticide demand looms large. 
And those who suggested not so long ago 
that flies and mosquitoes on the home-front 
would have to depend on the fly-swatter 
for control, may find themselves eating their 
words. 
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IO YEARS AGO 


JERSEY CITY, N.J. OPENED A DRINE 
TO RID CITY OF RATS 





























STUDIES BY MURPHY AND PEET 
SHOWED THAT KILLING POWER 
OF PETROLEUM BASE INSECT 
SPRAYS VARIES INVERSELY WITH 
VISCOSITY 


FIRE DAMAGED OFFICE 
B. ROBBINS CO., BOSTON 
DISINFECTANT MER. 


) JOHN POWELL 8 CO. MOVED 
FROM jOrH TO I7rx (TOP) 
FLOOR AT \14 E. 32No ST, 
NYC, TO LARGER SPACE 





AND WAREHOUSE OF GEO. 


U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
ASSERTED THAT CARDBOARD 
CONTAINERS IMPREGNATED WITH 
MOTH REPELLENTS DID NOT 
GIVE MOTHPROOF PROTECTION 


TEXAS CO. WENT INTO 
PRODUCTION OF HOUSEHOLD 
PYRETHRUM SPRAYS FOR 
JOBBERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


SAMUEL CABOT, BOSTON 
DISINFECTANT MFR. WAS 
NOMINATED FOR OVERSEER 
OF HARVARD COLLEGE 
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Effect of Onganic Matter on 
GERMICIDAL PERFORMANCE 


N the comparatively recent past a 


great many new chemicals have By Emil G. Klar aun and El vy S&. WW ° 4zt* 


come to light, possessed of an 





enormous germicidal potency, particu- Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 





larly when compared with the familiar 


materials heretofore employed for their 


antibacterial effects, such as the disin- By requiring the use in practice of a can be said in favor of the one or the 


fectants of the cresylic, coal tar oil, and disinfectant concentration correspond- other solution as far as their antibac- 


pine oil classes. Fundamental informa- ing to § per cent of phenol, an addi- terial performance is concerned? 


tion as to the bacteriological perform- tional and seemingly adequate safety Intensification of antibacterial 


ance of all such substances has been, factor was established, notwithstanding power by suitable variation of the 


and still is, furnished largely by the 
F.D.A. testing method whose authors requirement. By way of illustrating molecule is not new either. Although 


the utterly arbitrary character of this chemical structure of the fundamental 


at the time of the original publication _this situation in the case of phenol, this _ considerable work has been done on this 


hardly contemplated its use in the bac- Chemical kills a resistant culture of Eb. _ subject in the recent past, certain basic 


teriological evaluation of the “high-  ¢)phosa frequently in a dilution of — observations were made in the case of 


powered” antibacterial material of more 1:80; the required use in the practice _ phenol substitution as early as 1906 by 


recent date. While this method has been Ff disinfection of a 5 per cent or 1:20 —_Bechhold and Ehrlich (1). But where- 


giving reasonably consistent and repro- dilution visualizes the possibility of an _ as the modern organic chemist appears 


ducible results with the disinfectants | impairment, of its germicidal activity to be interested in pushing the anti- 


commercially available about the time 0 such an extent that only 25 per cent _ bacterial efficacy ever higher and high- 


of its pubilcation, perhaps the anticipa- _Of it is left, (or 75 per cent lost) and er, those older research workers, while 
sien of events to come may have made this in spite of the fact that, e. g., in interested in the same idea did not for- 


itself felt in the adoption of a regu- _ the presence of 10 per cent horse serum _get to consider the concomitant factor 
latory requirement, viz., that, for prac- 


tical purposes, disinfectants were notto ‘0 about 10 per cent. 
It is the purpose of this presen- _ formance of their “high-powered” com- 


this impairment actually amounts only of the influence of “organic matter” 
upon the practical antibacterial per- 
be employed in the concentrations in 
tation to emphasize the greater relev- pounds. The following sentence is 


which, by the prescribed bacteriological 
ance of these considerations to the quoted (in translation) from their 


test, they have been found to be germi- 
cidal with respect to Eb. typhosa, but problem of “high coefficient” versus paper to illustrate this point: “. . . the 


that they were to be used in the much “low coefficient” disinfectants. introduction of halogen (Cl, Br) into 
higher concentrations corresponding in This problem is not altogether a — phenol increases its germicidal action 
their action to a 5 per cent solution of new one. But it is one thing to com- with the number of halogen atoms in- 
phenol; this, as is known, is the basis Pare, ¢.g., two coal-tar disinfectants troduced, one molecule of penta- 
of the existing custom to recommend Containing about the same proportion —_ bromophenol having the same effect on 
for general disinfecting purposesacon- Of active ingredients, but with the B. diphtheriae as 500 molecules of 
centration arrived at through multipli- phenol coefficients of respectively 6 and _— phenol” and “the most effective disin- 
cation of the phenol coefficient of any 12, and quite another to evaluate com- fectants (such as tetrabromo-o-cresol 
given disinfectant by 20. paratively the bacteriological merits of | or tetrachloro-o-biphenol) fail to act 
a coal-tar disinfectant of standard com- _in the presence of serum, although they 
position with a phenol coefficient of 6, do not precipitate it.” In 1909 Lauben- 
and of a synthetic phenolic or a quater- = heimer (2) showed that monohalogen 
nary ammonium disinfectant with a substituted alkyl phenol derivatives are 
phenol coefficient of around 200. As- more powerful than the corresponding 
suming that both the “low coefficient” halogen free compounds; but again the 
and the “high coefficient” disinfectants _ partially inactivating influence upon 
are diluted to the proper extent, as re- their antibacterial efficacy of organic 


The author or authors of this 
regulatory requirement evidently real- 
ized that, in spite of the severity of the 
F.D.A. test which employs an appre- 
ciable relative proportion of a dense and 
Vigorous bacterial culture, the “safety 
factor” thus provided, was inadequate. 





"Before Natl. Assn. Insecticide & Disinfect : : _ ane 
ne . ee aoe or-won be s . matter was not over e 
ant Mfrs., New York, December 7, 1943 quired for practical application what e ot overlooked 
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There were a number of per- 
tinent papers in the following years; 
in 1929 Klarmann, Shternov and Von 
Wowern (3) not only emphasized the 
strongly reducing effect of organic 
matter upon the germicidal action of 
mono-, di- and trihalogenphenols and 
of some monohalogenalkylphenols, but 
they showed with the aid of “washed” 
and “unwashed” test cultures that even 
the traces of organic matter carried 
over with the 0.5 cubic centimeter of 
culture into the five cubic centimeters 
of the disinfectant dilution would cause 
a variation of over 100 per cent in the 
case of such bactericides as 2,4,6- 
trichlorophenol or 4,6-dichlororesor- 
cinol. Incidentally, certain hypothetical 
ideas were advanced as to the reasons 
for the varying degrees of this reducing 
effect upon the antibacterial action in 
relation to the chemical structure of 
the bactericides involved. 
Results 
ECAUSE of the increasing atten- 
Bun focused recently upon the 
“high-powered” disinfectants, it was 
decided to review the pertinent aspects 
of this subject with particular consid- 
eration of the effect of organic matter 
(as represented by horse serum and 
citrated horse blood) upon the anti- 
bacterial action of several proprietary 
disinfectants. Table I gives the aver- 
ages of the minimum germicidal con- 
centrations effective in ten minutes and 
the phenol coefficients calculated there- 
from; table II states the percentages of 
germicidal activity left respectively in 
the presence of ten per cent of horse 
serum and of ten per cent of horse 
blood. In all tests the F.D.A. technique 
was employed. The temperature of 
medication was 20 
At this point it may be added 
parenthetically that the use of 10 per 
cent of horse serum is provided for in 
the F.D.A. method in order to “simu- 
The use of 


10 per cent of citrated horse blood en- 


late practical conditions.” 


joys no regulatory sanction, but it was 
selected in this work for supplementary 
illustrative purposes. 

Some comment is in order also 
with regard to the use of Staph. aureus 
as test organism in addition to Eb. 
typhosa. It is true that the latter germ 
has been used routinely in disinfectant 
testing, until very recently. It will be 
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remembered, however, that the official 
specifications issued on several recent 
occasions by the Army, the Navy and 
by other agencies invariably called for 
performance tests with Staph. aureus no 
doubt in view of the broader uses for 
which these disinfectants were intended 
(ec. g., for the disinfection of surgical 
instruments). This is the reason for the 
inclusion of the tests with Staph. aureus 
in the present study. 

The findings in Tables I and Il 
immediately disclose the striking fact 
that (aside from the chlorine disinfec- 
tants whose unfavorable showing in the 
presence of organic matter has been 
known and taken into consideration 
right along) the high-powered, syn- 
thetic phenolic bactericides (such as 4- 
chlorophenylphenol) and the quater- 
nary ammonium compounds suffer the 
greatest impairment of their antibac- 
terial power in the presence of organic 
matter. If one considers first the “‘classi- 
cal” approach, i.e., the effect on Eb. 
typhosa (against which all disinfec- 
tants are tested) one gathers the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The “older” types of dis- 
infectant materials, viz., the cresylic, 
the emulsifiable coal tar and the pine 
oil types retain between 70 and 95 per 
cent of their germicidal efficacy in the 
presence of 10 per cent of horse serum. 

(2) The “lower-powered” syn- 
thetic phenolic disinfectants (such as 
those formulated with orthophenyl- 
phenol) are comparable in this respect 
since from 75 to 80 per cent effective- 
ness is retained by them. 

(3) The “higher-powered” syn- 
thetic phenolic disinfectants (as repre- 
sented by one formulated with 4- 
chlorophenylphenol) suffer a greater 
loss of germicidal power, only 40 per 
cent being retained. 

(4) The quaternary ammonium 
compounds are affected to a still greater 
extent, only 3 per cent of germicidal 
power being retained in one case, and 
15 per cent in another. 

As might be expected, the losses 
caused by the presence of citrated horse 
blood are greater than those caused by 
the presence of horse serum; but here 
again the “older” types of disinfectants 
give a better account of themselves 
than the other types. Horse blood ap- 


pears to impair the germicidal action of 
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the “lower-powered” synthetic phenolic 
germicides to a greater extent than dogs 
horse serum. 

The situation is rather analogous 
in the case of Staph. aureus; however, 
the impairment of the activity of the 
“high-powered” phenolic disinfectant 
(containing 4-chlorophenylphenol) by 
blood is much more pronounced than 
that of the two quaternary ammonium 
compounds tested. 

Discussion 

T may be of possible interest tp 
| Peed as to the reason for this 
difference in the functions of the “high- 
powered” and “low-powered” antibac- 
terial agents. There is good reason to 
believe that the former materials are 
distinguished by a greater propensity 
for adsorption upon particles of organic 
matter which reduces their availability 
for action upon the bacterial cells. 
Coupled with this is the relatively lower 
number of “active” molecules in the 
last germicidal dilution of the F.D.A. 
test, which is present in the case of a 
more active germicide, than in the case 
of one of a lesser activity; addition of 
organic matter with a given number of 
adsorbent particles will, therefore, in- 
activate proportionately a greater num- 
ber of particles in the case of a stronger 
bactericide than in that of a weaker 
one. These ideas have been expressed 
in somewhat greater detail previously 
(4); those interested in them are re- 
ferred to this publication. 

When looking at this problem 
from the point of view of the “S per 
cent phenol safety factor” referred to 
in the introductory remarks, one is led 
to the conclusion that in some instances 
the maximum implied loss of some 80 
per cent of antibacterial activity, 4 
contemplated by the pertinent reguli- 
tory requirement concerning the proper 
use concentration, may not go far 
enough, in view of the fact that some 
disinfectants lose substantially more 
than this percentage in the presence of 
10 per cent of serum. There is reason 
to believe that where the task of dis- 


infection is rendered even more difficult 


* Of course it is not intended to imply. that 
pine oil disinfectants are adequate germicida 
agents for Staph. aureus; nevertheless it * 
rather noteworthy that their anti-bacterial action 
suffers but little impairment by organic mattet 
and that in contrast to the other preparations 
tested, they are fully as effective in the presence 
of citrated blood as in its absence; i¢, 2 
more effective in the presence of blood than # 


that of serum 
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Disinfectant 
henol 
Coeeel Compound USP 
Cresylic disinfectant 
icient 9) ° - 
pontified cresylic disinfectant (Stated 
phenol coefficient 5) 
orthophenylphenol 15 
(Saponaceous ) esses 
Synthetic phenolic disinfectant (Stated 
~"phenol coefficient 10)..... ELLEN 
4-Chlorophenylphenol 8% Disinfectant.... 
Coal tar disinfectant emulsifiable (Stated 
phenol coefficient 6) .. 
Pine oil disinfectant (Stated phenol co- 
efficient 4) 
Chlorine disinfectant I 
Chlorine disinfectant II 
Quaternary ammonium disinfectant I 
Quaternary ammonium disinfectant II... 


(Stated | phenol co- 


Disinfectant 


by the occurrence of greater quantities 
of organic matter, the “higher-pow- 
ered” disinfectants may yield disap- 
pointing results. 

All of this should not be con- 
strued to mean, however, that the fa- 
miliar cresylic, coal-tar and pine oil dis- 
infectants are still the best for all 


and that while 
progress has been made in this field. On 


purposes, no worth 
the contrary, the growing importance 
of the synthetic bactericides with their 
fredom from objectionable odor and 
their low toxicity signifies, without 
doubt a substantial development in the 
right direction. However, it is the aim 
of this survey to caution against the 
rather prevalent idea that a more potent 
active agent invariably makes a more 
satisfactory general disinfectant. In- 


stead, when formulating or selecting a 


TABLE I 
Germicidal Activity of Certain Disinfectants in the Presence of Organic Matter 


EBERTHELLA TYPHOSA 


No organic With 10% of With 10% of 
matter added Horse Serum Horse Blood 
Phenol Phenol Phenol 
Effective Coef- Effective Coef- Effective  Coef- 
dilution ficient dilution ficient dilution ficient 
1:90 1.0 1:75 0.9 1:80 0.9 
1:180 2.0 1:140 1.6 1:90 1.0 
1:500 5.5 1:450 5.0 1:300 3.3 
1:500 5.5 1:400 44 1:150 1, 
1:600 6.6 1:500 5.5 1:120 1 
1:950 10.5 1:700 7.7 1:150 1 
1:500 5.5 1:200 2.2 1:80 0 
1:550 6.1 1:400 44 1:400 4 
1:225 2.5 1:200 2.2 1:250 2.7 
1:130 14 1:2 0.02 0 0 
1:600 6.6 1:10 0.1 1:3 0.0, 
1:12,000 133 1:400 44 1:70 6.8 
1:27,000 300 1:4500 50 1:3000 33 


new product, due consideration should 
be given to the probable extent of the 
loss of power under the practical con- 
ditions under which the destruction of 
bacteria must take place. Thus the use 
of the “high-powered” germicides may 
be entirely justified in those cases where 
power killing organic matter is largely 
absent, e. g., because of its preceding 
removal by washing and rinsing; how- 
ever, where it is present in appreciable 
quantities a disinfectant containing a 
“high-powered” active ingredient, and 
diluted for use according to the “S per 
cent phenol” formula, may not be as 
effective as a disinfectant of lower 
power which is employed in a corre- 
spondingly higher concentration. To 
express it generally, other things being 
equal, of two disinfectant dilutions cor- 
rectly prepared according to the “S per 


TABLE II 
Percentages of Germicidal Activity Left in the Presence of Organic Matter. 


Eberthella typhosa 


Disinfectant 
Phenol ; 
Cresol Comp. U.S.P. 
Cresylic disinfectant 
coeff, 5) - 
Fortified cresylic disinfectant (Stated 
phenol coeff. 5) . 
Orthophenylphenol 15% disinfectant 
(Saponaceous) ..... ee 
Synthetic phenolic disinfectant 
Stated phenol coeff. 10). 
4-Chlorophenylphenol 8% 
ant ; 
Coal tar disinfectant emulsifiable 
(Stated phenol coeff. 6)... ; 
Pine oil disinfectant (Stated phenol 
coeff. 4) aes 
Chlorine disinfectant I 
Chlorine disinfectant II. 
—nenry ammonium disinfectant 
(i) 


(Stated phenol 


disinfect- 


(IT) 
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presence of 


Staphylococcus aureus 
Activity in 
presence of 


Activity in 


Serum Blood Serum Blood 
90 90 80 80 
80 50 65 50 
90 60 50 45 
80 30 50 25 
80 20 30 10 
75 15 25 10 
40 15 15 2 
70 70 80 65 
90 100 65 100 

1.5 6 l G 
1.5 0.5 1.2 0.25 
3 0.6 25 15 
15 10 80 45 
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STAPHYLOCOCCUS AUREUS 


No organic With 10% of With 10% of 
matter added Horse Serum Horse Blood 
Phenol Phenol Phenol 
Effective Coef- Effective Coef- Effective Coef- 
dilution _ ficient dilution ficient dilution ficient 
1:60 1.0 1:50 0.8 1:50 0.8 
1:90 1.5 1:60 1.0 1:50 0.8 
1:200 3.3 1:100 1.6 1:90 1.5 
1:250 4.1 1:125 2.0 1:70 1.1 
1:200 3.3 1:60 1.0 1:20 0.3 
1:300 5.0 1:80 1.3 1:35 0.5 
1:700 11.6 1:100 1.6 1:12 0.2 
1:120 2.0 1:100 1.6 1:80 13 
1.20 0.3 1:15 0.2 1:20 0.3 
1:110 1.8 1:1 0.01 0 0 
1:400 6.6 1:5 0.08 1:1 0.01 
1:20,000 333 1:5000 83 1:3500 58 
1:10,000 166 1:8000 133 1:4500 75 
cent phenol” formula, that derived 


from a “low-powered” preparation is 
likely to have more available and re- 
serve potency than that obtained from 
a “high-powered” product. 
Note 

T would not serve the purpose of 
I this presentation to go into the de- 
tails of difficulties besetting many bac- 
teriologists in their efforts to obtain 
definitive and consistent readings with 
the “high-powered” preparations. But 
it should be pointed out, in passing, 
that the present officially approved test- 
ing methods for disinfectants do not 
lend themselves readily for reasonably 
accurate evaluation of such products. 
(A possible revision of these methods 
which would render them more adapta- 
ble for this purpose, is under consid- 
Therefore, the 


pertinent figures given in Table I should 


eration at this time.) 


not be considered as being of the same 
definite 


with the “low-powered” material. 


character as those obtained 


Summary 


SERIES of tests was carried out 
A. several commercially avail- 
able disinfectants of the “low-powered” 
and the “high-powered” variety in 
order to determine the extent of the 
impairment by “organic matter” 
(horse serum and citrated horse blood ) 
of their bactericidal action, on the as- 
sumption that the results of such tests 
would yield an indication of the prob- 
able performance under practical con- 
ditions of the preparations tested. 
that 


powered” disinfectants of the coal-tar, 


It was found “lower- 


cresylic and pine-oil variety, as well as 


(Turn to Page 135) 





IMPROVES QUALITY. ... CUTS COS 
Thanite” for household sprays 


but they are effective against a wide 





Maximum performance and safety 
in household sprays can now be 
achieved at minimum expense— 


thanks to Thanite*. 


A 3% solution of Thanite greatly 
exceeds the minimum requirements 
for a commercial AA grade house- 
hold spray (U. S. Department Com- 
merce Commercial Standard CS 72- 
38). Not only do sprays made from 
Thanite have exceptionally fast 


knockdown and high killing power, 


STABLE IN ANY CONTAINER . 


range of household insects (flies, 
mosquitoes, bedbugs, moths, silver- 
fish, ants, and certain other house- 
hold pests), and . . . when used in 
normal dilutions . . . are nontoxic 


to humans. 


You'll find authoritative evidence 
on Thanite in a 20-page Hercules 
booklet to be available shortly. The 
edition is limited, so reserve your 


copy—today 


Packaging is sim 


plified, because Thanite sprays are stable in almost any 
type of container . . . remain stable even when carried 


from season to season 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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Toxicity Studies on INSECTICIDES 


By Doctor Herman H. Shelanshi 


HE studies which are carried 
out in determining the toxicity 
of a substance depend on the 

nature of the substance and the use to 
which the material is to be put. Our 
recommendations on toxicity tests are 
an outgrowth of the experience of our 
laboratories and other interested agen- 
cies. While there are at present no 
laws requiring toxicological data be- 
fore a product is put on the market in 
this field, common sense would appear 
to dictate that the insecticide industry 
should have standards of its own which 
would afford protection to the public. 
Aside from the need to know the toxic- 
ity for insects, an insecticide manu- 
facturer should know the relative 
toxicity of his product for mammals 
inasmuch as a poison for one type of 
living tissue presumably has some de- 
gree of unfavorable action on other 
living tissues. In other words, we are 
dealing with the differential toxicity of 
these compounds, just as physicians 
must deal with the differential toxicity 
of useful drugs. 

This paper concerns itself with 
toxicity studies on insecticides, which 
during their use may come in contact 
with food or other materials which may 
in turn be ingested orally, directly or 
indirectly. Therefore, it is desirable to 
determine what the effect of a single 
large dose of the test material has on 
the individual. The effect on man, 
incidentally, is merely inferred from 
the toxicity on other mammals. Ac- 
tually it is not proposed that it is de- 
sirable to give single large doses of 
the test material to human subjects. 
It is obviously desirable, however, to 
determine the effect of a single large 


dose of the test material, so that if 
. "Before Natl. Assn. Insecticide & Disinfect 
ant Mfrs.. New York, December 7, 1943 
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someone should accidentally swallow a 
quantity of the material, the effect on 
the individual might be determined. 
The material tested may be relatively 
non-toxic if taken in single large doses. 
This does not necessarily mean that it 
is safe for use. We must determine in 
addition what the effect would be if 
smaller continued or repeated doses 
were administered over a reasonable 
period of time. In the former, it is 
highly desirable to determine what the 
acute toxicity of the material is and in 
the latter, it is desirable to determine 
what the chronic toxicity or the pos- 
sible cumulative effect of the material 
1s. 

In addition, if the substance is 
to be used where it comes in contact 
with the skin of human beings or ani- 
mals, either directly or indirectly, it 
then becomes desirable to determine 
whether this test material is a primary 
irritant or a sensitizer or both. When a 
substance is to be used as a spray or 
vapor or aerosol, it is desirable to do 
acute and chronic exposure studies with 
the form to be employed. Such tests 
should be made in addition to the 
above-mentioned work. The nature of 
the test procedure is dependent on the 
use to which the substance is to be put, 
the nature of the substance tested, and 
the conditions under which the sub- 
stance is to be used. 

All of the tests mentioned are 
carried out primarily on young labora- 
tory animals. At least two species of 
animals are used in each test, since this 
is the minimal number of species of 
animals that one may use for com- 
parative purposes. However the more 
species of animals used in toxicity tests, 
the more complete the information ob- 
tained as to the toxic nature of the 


material. The two species of animals 
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used for a particular test again depend 
on the use to which the substance is 
to be put, the nature of the substance 
and the nature of the experiment. Thus 
for chronic feeding tests and chronic 
exposure tests to vapor, sprays, or 
aerosols, white rats and guinea pigs are 
used; whereas for skin irritation studies, 
guinea pigs and rabbits are used, and 
for exposure tests, dogs, cats, and 
monkeys may be used in addition to or 
in place of white rats, guinea pigs, and 
rabbits. In special cases, it is desirable 
to use animals ranging from paramecia 
to human beings. 

After adequate animal studies 
have been made, it is desirable to do 
further studies upon human beings. 
Such is the case in studying substances 
for evidences of skin irritation and for 
irritation to mucous membranes, as in 
the case of sprays, vapors, and aerosols 
in which class insecticides are included. 
In some cases, where the substance has 
been marketed for human or animal 
consumption for a long period of time 
without complaint, the animal work 
may be ignored and the human work 
substituted, but this procedure is not 
encouraged, since more detailed patho- 
logical and histological work can be 
done on animals. 

There are no definite standards 
set by official agencies as to toxicity 
studies. All of these agencies want evi- 
dence of the toxic or non-toxic nature 
of substances to be marketed for hu- 
man or animal use or consumption. 
Therefore, it behooves the laboratory to 
be in close contact with the official 
agencies in the matters of scientific 
approach in regard to many types of 
toxicity tests. Special uses or applica- 
tions of a substance or special sub- 


stances may require toxicity tests which 
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will have to be specially devised. 



















































N making a toxicity study on an 
| insecticide we begin with the acute 
toxicity study by mouth in animals. In 
this study we use at least two species 
of animals, rats and guinea pigs. Equal 
numbers of males and females are em- 
ployed. A range finding series is first 
conducted to find the limits of the ma- 
terial which can be safely fed to the 
animals. The range of dosages used is 
based on a logarithmic progression. The 
doses are so divided that when the study 
is over, we have one dose in which all 
of the animals are killed, one dose in 
which half of the animals are killed, 
and one dose in which none of the ani- 
mals are killed. The minimum lethal 
dose is the dose which will kill one ani- 
mal out of a group. The dose which 
kills half the number of animals in a 
group is the L. D. 50, which is a more 
or less theoretical value but one which 
serves as a value for comparative 
indications 

Approximately 75 rats and 75 
guinea pigs are required for this study, 
or a total of 150 animals are used. All 
of the animals in this study are kept 
for an observation period of two weeks 
preceding the experimental period in 
order to insure normalcy. This type of 
study takes approximately five weeks 
to complete. When the acute toxicity 
has been determined and we find that 
from this standpoint the material is 
relatively toxic, it is questionable 
whether further studies should be un- 
dertaken since we know that small 
single doses of the material may prove 
to be fatal. It is only when the material 
studied is relatively non-toxic from the 
acute toxicity standpoint that we are 
justified in continuing with further 
studies. 

When the acute toxicity study 
has been finished, it is advisable to do 
sub-acute toxicity studies by mouth. 
Here also two species of animals, both 
rats and guinea pigs, are used. Fifty 
animals of each species, equally divided 
as to sex, plus ten animals of each 
species as normal controls, or 60 rats 
and 60 guinea pigs are used. Each ani- 
mal is fed an amount of the test mate 
rial dependent on the acute toxicity of 
the substance, that is, an amount equal 
to 25 to 5@ per cent of the M. L. D. 


Blood and urine studies are made at the 
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beginning and the end of the experi- 
ment. The animals are kept for an 
observation period of two weeks. The 
material is fed directly into the stomach 
by means of a tube introduced into it. 
They are fed daily for 30 days. At the 
end of the experimental period, six 
animals of each species are autopsied 
and sections of the liver, kidney, spleen, 
stomach, and intestine are examined. 
This study takes approximately eight 


weeks to ten weeks to complete. 


HE next step in the study is the 
Tan toxicity by mouth. In this 
study, at least two dosages of the test 
material are used and the values of 
these dosages are determined by the re- 
sults of the acute toxicity study, 1/20 
to 1/10 of the M. L. D. and possible 
also by the most severe probable ex- 
posure met with in the manufacture or 
use of the test material. One hundred 
rats and 100 guinea pigs, equally di- 
vided as to sex, are used for each of 
the two dosages, while 40 animals of 
each species are held as controls. Thus 
a total of 240 rats and 240 guinea pigs 
are used. Each animal is dosed for a 
period of six months. The control ani- 
mals are kept under the same condi- 
tions except for the dosing of the 
actual test material. All animals used 
in this study are held for an observa- 
tion period of two weeks before be- 
ginning the experimental work. 

Five animals of each species for 
each dosage group are autopsied at the 
end of each month for six months. 
Histologic sections are made of the 
stomach, intestine, liver, kidney, spleen, 
heart and any other organ which may 
be indicated. Three control animals in 
each species are autopsied at the same 
time and corresponding tissues taken 
for comparative purposes. Conclusive 
results as to effect on tissue can be 
based on no fewer animals, since 
wherev er living organisms are con- 
cerned, there are always individual dif- 
ferences in degree of resistance to harm- 
ful agents, and enough animals must 
be used to assure us that the effect 
observed occurs frequently enough not 
to be explainable entirely by an in- 
herent high or low resistance on the 
part of individual animals. It is evident 


that the control animals are necessary 
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to demonstrate that the general condj- 
tions under which the animals haye 
been kept have not been responsible for 
any effects observable in treated apj. 
mals. Occasionally some condition such 
as lung inflammation may be noted in 
both treated and control animals, which 
indicates some general respiratory dis. 
ease, Or som: parasitic infestation, and 
not an effect produced by the test 
material, which might have been gw 
reported had not control animals been 
used. 

Five animals of each species in 
each dosage group are put aside month- 
ly for evidence of recovery effects if 
damage is produced. Monthly urine ex- 
aminations are made on all animals— 
experimental, recovery, and control 
animals. Complete blood studies are 
made on both experimental animals, 
control animals, and recovery animals, 
if indicated. These studies are made at 
the beginning of the experiment, at the 
end of three months, and at the end 
of the six months. Monthly weight 
records are kept as well as complete 
fertility records. 

In the event that the test mate- 
rial proves to be toxic, the animals sur- 
viving the six months’ exposures are 
divided into two or three groups, the 
first group being exposed to a single 
dosage greater than the M. L. D. pre- 
viously determined. If they survive this 
dosage, it is evident that their re- 
sistance has been increased through ex- 
posure, and a second group is exposed 
to a still greater dosage in an attempt 
to determine how greatly the resistance 
has been increased. If none of them 
survives the first dosage, a second group 
is exposed to a lower dosage in an at- 
tempt to determine how much the re- 
sistance has been lowered by exposure. 
These tests are not quantitative, how- 
ever, but merely indicative of the gen- 
eral trend. Each of the animals in this 
svudy is fed directly by means of 3 
tube passed through the mouth into the 
stomach, thus assuring accurate dosage. 
It costs considerably less to mix the test 
material with animals’ food instead of 
feeding directly by tube, but we do not 
approve of the former method of feed- 
ing since the animals scatter and hide 
their food so that measurement of un- 


used food cannot be exact, and we can- 
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be sure that all of the tood with 


oc 





which the dosage was mixed is taken 


h day. And even if all the food is 


taken each day, the appetities of the 





snimals vary; the more voracious ani 


more than the 





mals may consume far 






| 1 
verage dosage recorded, while the more 






timid animals consume far less, so that 






' 1 ’ 
t we have three dosage groups it might 





well be that many in the middle group 





ictually getting an amount equa 







that recorded for the higher group. 


pul 






Thus the dosage factor is inaccurate 





ind results based on such dosage would 






. a 
t be very conclusive. 





We believe the number of ani 











, ' | . 
nals used in this study is the minima 
number necessary for conclusive re- 

‘ , 
sults in a chronic toxicity study taking 





eight months which means six months 


We feel that this 







f actual exposure. 





s the minimal length of time necessary 






for such a study. Longer exposures 





ire even more conclusive, and require 







more animals. However effects of senil- 






ity must be avoided. You will note 





that of the 100 animals of one species 






j Rie 
in one dosage group, five animals are 






yutopsied each month for six months, 







or a total of 30 animals. An equal num- 







a: i oe 
ber is set aside for recovery which is 





30 animals. A normal mor- 


, 
another 






tality during this period would take 





another ten animals; 





ipproximately 





1 
animais to cover acci- 





eaving 30 





dental mortality from respiratory dis 





ease which occasionally occurs, or other 






unpredictable causes, and to take care 






It the re-exposure resistance groups at 





he end of the study. 







Both sub-acute toxicity tests 






ind chronic toxicity tests to vapor, 







spray, or aerosol exposures may be run 







concurrently with the sub-acute and 






chronic toxicity test by mouth. These 





are the same as those mentioned 







previously, except that instead of ani- 






mals being fed measured quantities of 






material directly into the stomach by 





means of a tube, the animals in the 







Xposure to sprays, vapors, of aerosols, 





ire subjected to measured concentra 





ons of the spray for four hours per 





day tor 30 days. In the chronic toxic- 





exposure studies, the animals are 





t 


ted to the spray for a period of 


sUBjeC 





eight hours daily for six months, but 
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the dosage factor is less in the six 


months study than in the 30 day study 


E have now determined the 

X) toxicity by mouth and by ex- 
posure to spray. The next step is to 
determine the effect of the material on 
the skin of animals. In this type of 
study, guinea pigs and rabbits are used 
Twenty-five animals of each species for 
each dosage are used for skin studies 
and 25 animals of each species for each 
dosage for eye irritation studies. In the 


skin studies, the material to be tested is 


ipplied to a clipped area on the backs 
of the animals. The material is applied 
every day for a period of 30 days and 
observations are made daily as to the 
effect on the skin. In the eye studies, 
1 drop of the material is placed in the 
eye daily for 30 days. One eye is used, 
the other eye being used as a control. 
An adequate group of control animals 


is kept for this study. 


When all of the above tests 
have been completed and it is concluded 
that the material throughout this series 
of tests is relatively non-toxic, we can 
then go on to the human studies which 
give us the final answers. We first do 
skin irritation and sensitivity tests on 
humans. This study consists of appli- 
cations of the test material to bilateral- 
ly symmetrical areas on the backs of 
200 unselected subjects, 100 males and 
100 females. The material is placed on 
patches on the skin on the backs of 
these individuals and allowed to remain 
for five days. At the end of this time, 
the patches are removed and the re- 
actions are noted. Three weeks after 
the removal of these patches, the mate- 
rial is again patch tested on the backs 
of these same individuals and removed 
ifter a period of 48 hours and the re- 
ictions on the back again noted. The 
first application determines whether the 
material studied is a primary irritant, 
ind the second application whether the 
material studied is a sensitizing agent. 
If the material studied is a primary 
irritant there is some dilution point at 
which it is not irritating. The applica 
tion therefore of a dilution of a pri- 
mary irritant on second application 
will indicate whether the substance is 
ilso a sensitizing agent in addition to 


This study 


being a primary irritant 
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takes approximately six weeks to com 
plete. There should be present during 
this study a consultant dermatologist 
to observe reactions if any are pro- 
duced. The method described above is 
according to the standards set by Dr. 
Louis Schwartz, Director of the Divi 
sion of Industrial Dermatoses, United 
States Public Health Service. 

If the material does not prove 
to be too irritating or does not prove 
to be a sensitizer by these patch tests, 
then we are further justified in com 
pleting the experiment by exposing 200 
human subjects, 100 males and 100 
females, to the concentration of the 
material recommended in actual use. 
This is done by placing groups of not 
more than 25 individuals in a closed 
chamber into which has been sprayed 
the test material. The chamber should 
be filled with a fog or mist of this ma- 
terial during the exposure of those sub- 
jected. The amount of material to 
which they are subjected should be in 
excess of actual recommended usage. 
Each subject stays in this chamber for 
one-half hour per day for a period of 
ten days. Three weeks after the last 
exposure, these same subjects are again 
put in the chamber and re-exposed for 
a period of one-half hour per day for 
three days. This once again is a check 
as to whether the material studied is a 
primary irritant or a sensitizer. There 
should be attendant during these studies 
a competent dermatologist, a compe- 
tent otolaryngologist, and a competent 
internist. Blood and urine studies should 
be made on a representative group of 
these 200 subjects. 

The work is now completed and 
we have answered the following ques- 
tions: How much of the test material 
can be taken by animals in a single 
dose safely? How much of the test ma- 
terial can be taken in smaller doses over 
a period of 30 days, either internally 
by inhalation or on exposure to skin by 
animals? How much of the test mate- 
rial can be taken either internally or 
on exposure to skin daily over a period 
of six months by animals? We have 
also answered questions as to whether 
the material tested is a primary irritant 


or a sensitizer or both for human skin 
and we have finally determined how a 
(Turn to Page 133) 
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The Four Horsemen Must Never Ride Again! 





a ) Civilization just cannot tolerate another universal 


Completely automatic, . 
siete aad. assault by Poverty, Hunger, Disease, Unemployment. 


f ' 
y alge foe Peace table plans must include stamping out 
— tins, collapsible forever, terrors such as have stalked the worid to the 
tubes. 

’ consternation of all peoples. The destruction of 
Filters Pumps tangible and intangible values that have been 


Percolators 
centuries a-building, must cease. 


Meantime, let us live in the sublime hope that 
‘there's a great day coming,” a day when evil shall 
lisappear from the earth and gangsterism be no 
more. Idealistic? Of course! But faith in ideals 
has accomplished wonders in this world of ours, and 
will do so again .. . yes, on a larger scale. 
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Halogenated Hydroxydipheny| 
Methanes as DISINFECTANTS 


HE halogenated hydroxydi- 
Tie methanes, as their name 

implies, are homologues and 
analogues of phenol and its halogenated 
derivatives. They might well be con- 
sidered from a classification stand- 
point as “the third step removed,” with 
the phenyl-phenols being the first step, 
the benzyl-phenols the second and these 
hydroxybenzyl-phenols the third step 
of this expanding homologous series. 
Thus structurally you have phenol (a), 
then the phenyl substituted phenol 
(b); this followed by the benzyl sub- 
stituted derivative (c) and then final- 
ly the dihydroxydiphenyl 
(d). A wide variety of substitution 


methane 


products are possible as these struc- 
tural formulae show, with the ortho, 
meta and para substitutions of the 
second phenyl or benzyl groups as pos- 
sible basic variations, and then with 
further possible variations as to the 
type of halogen group, where it is at- 
tached, and the number of such at- 
tached groups present. 

These possible compounds, many 
of which we have prepared and tested, 
vary widely in their respective germi- 
cidal powers. For this discussion I have 
chosen just two of them which have 
shown the best possibilities from a prac- 
tical standpoint. These are, respec- 
tively, the 2,2’-dihydroxy-5,5’-dichloro 
diphenyl methane (e), which we call 
Compound G-4; and the 2,2’-dihy- 
droxy-3, 5, 6-3’, 5’, 6’-hexachloro di- 
phenyl methane (f), known as Com- 
pound G-11. Both are colorless solids of 
high melting points (176° and 164° re- 
spectively), practically odorless, poorly 
soluble in water, but readily in alcohols 


*Ref y 2.8 os 
Before Natl. Assn. Insecticide & Disinfect- 
ant Mfrs., New York, December 7, 1943. 
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and ketones; slightly soluble in mineral 
oils and hydrocarbon solvents, but 
soluble in many of the fatty acids and 
their esters. 


Each compound has excellent 
germ killing powers, varying in degree 
with the different species of test organ- 
isms used, and with the pH of the 
medium, etc. Compound G-11 is the 
more active against the gram positive 
type of organisms as indicated by its 
action against Staphylococcus aureus, 
while G-4 is more effective against 
Eberthella typhi and other gram nega- 
tive organisms. Compound G-¢ is also 
very active against Staphylococcus 
aureus, while on the other hand com- 
pound G-11 is not very potent against 


Eberthella typhi. 


Alkali salts of both compounds 
are readily prepared,—with G-4 form- 
ing both the mono- and di- salts, and 
G-11 only the mono-. All are soluble 
in water and possesses high germicidal 
powers. Phenol coefficient determina- 
tions made according to the standard 
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F.D.A. procedure (as outlined in Cir- 
cular 198) show these two products to 
have Staphylococcus aureus coefficients 
at 37° C. of 125 + 25 for G-11 and 
118 + 18 for G-4; while at 20° the 
data found showed 146 + 36 and 
111 + 25 respectively. The typhi co- 
efficients for G-4 at 37° C. are 
105 + 15 and 20°, 122 + 12. Gell 
typhi coefficients are low, being around 
20 for each temperature. These co- 
efficient figures were determined by 
dissolving the compounds in water con- 
taining approximately 1.2 mols of sodi- 
um hydroxide, so they are really those 
of the sodium salt thus formed. 


It will be noted that these fig- 
ures are presented as a range rather 
than being expressed in the form of a 
definite integral number as is usually 
done. The reason for this will be readily 
apparent to anyone who has had the 
problem of determining phenol co- 
efficients of compounds of these types 
(i.e. phenyl phenols, benzyl phenols, 
and other similar slow-acting germi- 
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The LETHANES 


TIME-TESTED SYNTHETIC 
INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


EFFECTIVE ¢ SAFE « UNIFORM ¢ STABLI 


LETHANE 384. LETHANE 384 SPECIAL 


or For Household and 


Livestock Sprays Industrial Sprays 


Over a period of 14 years, Lernane 384 During the past five years Lernane 384 
has become the most widely used of all Speciat has been used annually in millions 
insecticidal agents in livestock sprays, pro- of gallons of household and _ industrial 
viding the outstanding advantages of quick sprays. It provides fast-killing sprays which 
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cides such as the mercury compounds 
and many of the quaternary ammonium 
derivatives). The inability to get con- 
sistent check results with such germi- 
cides has been common experience with 
all workers in this field, much to their 
sorrow. Thus these figures show the 
range of results which the speaker has 
obtained by running a large series of 
duplicate check experiments, wherein 
are given the killing strength required 
by the test criterion (i.e., the disin- 
fectant dilution that does not kill all 
test organisms in five minutes but does 
in 10 minutes) which will be used as 
the numerator for calculating the 
phenol coefficient figure. 


HESE wide variations in test data, 
a found by one worker in his own 
check experiments, as well as those ob- 
tained when several different labora- 
tories test the same solution, emphasize 
the necessity for making a critical ex- 
amination of the phenol coefficient 
method as now used, in order to de- 
termine the why of this undesirable 
phenomenon and to correct the test 
procedures now used so that more re- 
liability can be placed on results ob- 
tained. The writer has been making 
such a study for some time, but un- 
fortunately has not yet found the 
answer. A brief resume of findings and 
conclusions I have drawn to date from 
this work follows. 

Take, for example, the coeffi- 
cient figure as just presented for Com- 
pound G-11 at 20° as being 146 + 36. 
Actual test results show that as low as 
1-7000 and as high as 1-11,000 as the 
determining dilution were found in dif- 
ferent tests following the same pro- 
cedure and having the test-organism of 
proper standard strength (thus a range 
in coefficient from 110 (7000/60) to 
182 (11000/60) is obtained. A similar 
tange in findings was noted for ex- 
ample with the 37° tests which also 
show a difference of 4,000 namely 
1-9000 and 1-13000 for G-11 as the 
dilution that meets the test require- 
ment; but since the control phenol 
solution at 20° is a much smaller figure 
than the one at 37° (i.e. 1-60 instead 


of 1-90) the actual figures calculated 


come out less, namely for this phenol 
coefficient 125 + 25. The range of 
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error is approximately the same in each 
case. This carries on through with the 
other compounds and other types of 
slow-acting germicidal substances used 
for disinfectant purposes. 


The reason for this range in 
data findings is due in part to the spe- 
cific property which these compounds 
possess, that is of having a very high 
dilution coefficient,—a most useful 
property for disinfectants from the 
standpoint of safety in use, allowing 
for errors in dilution without serious 
loss in the germ killing powers, but an 
annoying obstacle in the way of getting 
specific numerical phenol coefficient 
figures for a definite strength solution 
being tested. 


S to the other factors which con- 
Fieri to making these varia- 
tions, I can only venture a guess at the 
present time, as I do not have sufficient 
experimental evidence at hand to prove 
these points. However, in the light of 
the work which I have done in study- 
ing and developing germicidal testing 
techniques over the past ten years, I 
believe that another one of the answers 
will be found in what was discussed in 
a paper published by the writer in 
1937’ to explain somewhat similar, 
though less extensive, differences in the 
variations obtained in phenol resistance 
of the standard test-organism, namely 
the “random sampling error.” Al- 
though this is not the entire answer, 
I do believe that it plays a part as 


follows. 


If the Cade-Halvorson? modi- 
fication of the F.D.A. technique is used 
instead of the standard procedure, 
wherein plate counts are made at the 
same time that subculture tubes to 
broth are taken, it will be found that 
dilutions which produce negative re- 
sults in tubes do not correlate with the 
dilutions that produce no colony for- 
mations in the agar plates. This is true 
even though the same size loopful is 
taken from the test dilution within 15 


seconds of each other for the two sub- 
. 


Cade, A. R.—‘The Random Sapling Error as 
1 Possible Answer to the Apparent Variations in 
Antiseptic Test Data.” Jour. Amer. Pharm 
4ssoc. Vol. XXVI, No. 12, Dec. 1937, p.1233 
1240 

2Cade, A. R. and Halvorson, H. O.—*“The 
Synergistic Action of Soaps on the Germicidal 
Efficiency of Alkalies.” SOAP, 1934, Vol. 10, 
No. 8, pg. 17 and No. 9, pg. 25 
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transfers (i.e. one to broth and the 
other to a tube of agar and plated). 
Under such test conditions one finds 
the broth tubes do not show growth 
1-9000 is 
reached, while the agar plates begin to 


until a dilution of say 


show counts at 1-4000, and will show 
rather high counts of several hundred 
to over a thousand at the point where 
the broth tubes change from negative 
to positive. 

This effect is not due entirely to 
bacteriostasis, although unquestionably 
the latter also plays a role in these tests. 
The dilution method for checking bac- 
teriostasis does not suffice to catch this 
error. This perhaps is because of the 
nature of the reaction between the 
germicide and the bacterial cell. There 
are many ways that germicidal action 
can be brought about and with these 
slow-acting substances the method of 
attacking the cell is no doubt different 
from that which occurs with the faster 
acting materials. 

For example, with humans, a 
quick acting reaction such as a blow 
to cause a skull fracture, pressure on 
the throat so as to stop breathing, or a 
puncture of the heart will cause rather 
quick death; whereas a surface burn 
over a large area of the body or the 
destruction of a part of some internal 
organ such as the kidneys through the 
ingestion of some poisonous material 
(e.g. mercury), etc. might cause a 
slow death. In the former case the 
organism is dead in short order. In the 
latter case it is possible, if the organism 
4s a whole can carry on while repair is 
made, that replacements may come in 
time to save the organism and the pa- 
tient will eventually recover. Whether 
he dies or lives depends upon how he is 
able to hold up and repair during the 
readjustment period. 

The same possibly is true with 
the fast acting and the slow acting 
germicides. Thus with the latter, in 
some cases they are able to recover and 
in other cases not. It should be remem- 
bered that the F.D.A. test procedure 
is such that although you remove the 
loopful from the test dilution after 
the five and the ten minute intervals, 
nevertheless, the organisms which you 
do remove you place in a suitable en- 
vironment and give them a chance to 
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recover. Some will do so and some will 
not, depending upon the media, its 
components and especially upon the re- 
sistance of the organisms carried over, 
the extent to which they have been 
damaged, and their capacity to hold 
out until recovery is made. Thus if 
you get a positive tube you know you 
carried over viable bacteria, but if 
you get a negative subculture tube you 
do not know whether you had living 
organisms in that loopful or’ not. May- 
be, and very likely as the data presented 
above shows, you did carry over quite a 
few organisms in the loopful. These 
grew in the agar but did not in the 
broth because the medium differed. In 
one case it was favorable to recovery, 
in the other case it was not. 

Other data on other experi- 
ments which I can not discuss here 
tend to substantiate these facts quite 
conclusively. Please note that the ran- 
dom sampling error plays its role in 
this phenomenon. That error is the 
one produced by the fact that accord- 
ing to the laws of chance you can have 
as many as 69 organisms per cc. in a 
solution and when you withdraw a 
loopful from it you have a 50-50 
chance that you will not carry over 
even one organism; together with a 
lesser chance that you will carry over 
enough organisms in case they have 
been affected by slow-acting germicides 
to even permit one to survive and grow 
during the 24-hour incubation period 
and thereby produce a positive tube. 
So much for a brief suggestion of a 
possible explanation of what is going 
on here. The results of other work in 
progress along these lines is being pre- 
pared for publication with the hope 
that it may present further light on 
this disinfectant testing problem. 
Studies using antidotes to remove the 
germicide from the bacterial cell be- 
fore it has had a chance to make suffi- 
cient changes in the normal metabolism 
of the organism to cause it to be irre- 
coverable are also being made, which 
it is hoped will give added useful 
information. 

In conclusion, to return to the 
basic subject—namely “the use of halo- 
genated dihydroxy-diphenyl methanes 
as disinfectants” — we believe that 
Compound G-4 is especially suitable 
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for that purpose. This is true in spite 
of the difficulties which arise relative to 
correctly evaluating these various 
phenyl-phenols and their substituted 
derivatives. These difficulties are com- 
mon to all and this includes mercury 
and quaternary ammonium compounds. 

Compound G-4 being relatively 
non-toxic, for most people non-irritat- 
ing to the human skin, and practically 
odorless, these factors, together with its 
high coefficient value make it of added 
interest in connection with the com- 
pounding of household type of disin- 
fectants. 

— 

Athlete’s Foot Treatment 

A solution of definite worth in 
treating chronic stages of athlete’s 
foot, known as Fraser’s solution, is 
given in the military “Manual of 


Dermatology” as follows: 
§) 


Parts 
Salicylic acid , 2 
Benzoic acid . 2 
Tincture of iodine —_ 


Spirits of camphor, to make 60 
In rather irritable conditions 


where there is considerable itching, the 


following ointment may be of value: 


Liquefied phenol . 1 ce. 
Zinc oxide .... ae 6 gms 
Pine tar ointment ...... 12 gms. 


Rose water ointment . 18 gms. 
This is applied twice daily. When the 
eruptions begin to subside and all 
cracks have sealed, the following, also 
applied twice daily, should give ex- 
cellent results: 

ce. 

Tincture of iodine... ae a 

Spirits of camphor, to make 30 
The U. S. Navy is reported to 
be using Prehn’s foot powder, described 
in an article in the J. of the Am. Medi- 
cal Association in 1938, which has the 


formula: 
Parts 
Salicylic acid 5 
Menthol 2 
Camphor 8 
Boric acid oop 
Starch ... ; 35 


In preparing the powder it is essential 
that the menthol and camphor be 
mixed separately to avoid liquefaction, 
and that the starch be very dry. How- 
ever, some authorities have expressed 
the opinion that foot powders contain- 
ing as much as 3 per cent of salicylic 
acid may be harmful for soldiers’ use 


because the acid adds to the macerating 


action of the perspiration and causes 
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loss of epithelium, thus defeating its 
purpose. A powder which is believed 
to be serviceable without doing this 


contains: 


Parts 
Thymol 1 
Boric acid . 10 
Zine oxide . 20 
Purified talc, to make . 100 


Ten per cent or less of tannic acid is 
incorporated in some of the foot pow- 
ders which are designed to be both 
fungicidal and to counteract excess 
perspiration. M. A. Lesser. Drug & 
Cosmetic Ind. 53, 272-4, 277, 332-5 
(1943). m 


Pyrethrum Aerosol 

Tests with a proprietary pyre- 
thrum aerosol consisting of pyrethrins 
1 per cent, sesame oil 2, and dichlo- 
rodifluoromethane 97 per cent, indi- 
cated that the aerosol can be used at 
rates of 2-12 ounces per 1000 cubic 
feet to control adult Indian meal 
moths flying in storage places, but not 
for different stages of the insect when 
penetration of web, grain or other 
material is necessitated. At the rate 
of 1 pound per 4000 cubic feet the 
spray is highly effective against the 
German cockroach in heavily infested 
rooms. H. A. Z. Monro. Ann. Rept. 
Entomol. Soc. Ontario 73, 61-3; 
through Chem. Abs. 
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New Fumigant Patents 

A fumigant consists of a mono- 
substitute acetonitrile having a boiling 
point less than 200°C., such as di-N- 
methyl glycinonitrile. A fumigant may 
also consist of a composition contain- 
ing a toxic amount of a halogen-sub- 
stituted acetonitrile such as chloroace- 
Moore, to Am. 
Patents 


tonitrile. Wm. 
Cyanamid Co. 
414,667 and 414,672. 


Canadian 





Disinfectant Compound 

Details are given for the pro- 
duction of quaternary ammonium com- 
pounds having bactericidal and fungi- 
cidal properties, such as paera-nitro- 
benzyl-dimethyl-ammonium chloride- 
N-acetyl-dodecylamide. Several simi- 
lar compounds are described. They may 
be used in gargles or toothpastes, and 
generally as disinfectants and antisep- 
tics. F. Leuchs, to Winthrop Chemical 
Co. U. S. Patent No. 2,317,999. 
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HE use of activators for 
pyrethrum in fly sprays has 
fH increased the lethal effect 





Raa of these sprays against the 
housefly to a marked degree. The pres- 
ent demand for sprays to control 
disease-carrying mosquitoes has raised 
the question as to the effectiveness of 
these activators when combined with 
pyrethrum and used against these pests. 
Two of these activators that have been 
used extensively are sesame oil (Eagle- 
son 1942) and _ isobutylundecylene- 
amide (Weed 1938). Tests were made 
with these two materials to determine 
their effect on mosquitoes when added 


to pyrethrum-kerosene sprays. 
Methods and Materials 


Three- to six-day-old adult 
mosquitoes, Aedes aegypti (L.), were 
used as the test insects. The mosquitoes 
were fed a solution of 10 per cent 
sugar in water up until the time of the 
test. The stock cage was opened in a 
Peet-Grady chamber and approximate- 
ly 100 mosquitoes of both sexes were 
released. The chamber was closed and 
6 ml. of spray was applied with a Peet- 
Grady atomizer through four of the 
eight holes in the chamber. One hole 
in each corner was used. The tempera- 
ture was 86° F. After five minutes 
the ports were opened and the exhaust 
blower was started. Fifteen minutes 
after the start of the test the “up” and 
“down” mosquitoes were collected with 
a gentle-flow suction apparatus so that 
it was not necessary to handle the mos- 
quitoes with the fingers or forceps. A 
black cloth about three feet square, 
mounted on corrugated paper board, 
facilitated the collection of the “up” 
mosquitoes, as many would alight on 
it and could be easily caught. The pro- 


cedure was similar to that of the Peet- 
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Activated Pyrethrum 
MOSQUITO. SPRAY 


Grady method except that the volume 
of insecticide used and the time before 
ventilation of the chamber was started 
were cut in half and mosquitoes were 
used instead of houseflies. The walls 
and ceiling of the chamber were washed 
and the paper on the floor changed as 
in the Peet-Grady test. Both the “up” 
and “down” mosquitoes collected from 
cach test were placed in a screen re- 
covery cage and fed sugar and water. 
The insects were held at 80 
slightly above, and 70 per cent or more 


F., or 


relative humidity both before and after 
treatment. 

The number of mosquitoes that 
were “down” 15 minutes after the 
spray was applied were counted. Both 
male and female mosquitoes were in- 
cluded in these counts but the mor- 
tality figures are based on adult fe- 
males. In counts made on 12 days the 
percentage of females ranged from 22 
to 49. 
from 16 to 24 hours after the insects 


Mortality counts were made 


were treated. 
Results 

Preliminary tests had shown 
that 6 ml. of deodorized kerosene did 
not cause any mortality of the mos- 
quitoes. In five tests sesame oil at 
3.3 mg./ml. and 45.8 mg./ml. of spray 
caused from 1 to 2 per cent mortality 





of three- to six-day-old adult female 
Aedes aegypti. \*obutylundecylene- 
amide at 0.22 mg./ml. and 4.4 mg./ml. 
caused 8 to 12 per cent mortality. 
The results with pyrethrins and with 
their combinations with activators are 
given in table 1. All the sprays con- 
taining pyrethrum caused a_ high 
knock-down but the sprays without 
pyrethrum gave no or a low knock- 
down. 

Observations of the compara- 
tive resistance of male and female 
Aedes aegypti showed that the female 
mosquitoes were the more resistant. In 
general the pyrethrum sprays killed 
about 


females. 


one-third more males than 


Table 1.—Mortality of adult female 
mosquitoes, Aedes aegypti, treated 
with deodorized kerosene sprays in 
a Peet-Grady chamber.’ 


SERIES I 
{ neentira 

Material added to tion, Per cent 
jeodorized kerosene Mg./mi. mortality 
Pyrethrins 0.033 54 
Pyrethrins .066 92 
Pyrethrins .033 } 
Isobutylunde- 

cvleneamide 19 | 62 
Pyrethrins .033 } 
Sesame oil 3.0 {| 76 


Least significant dif- 
ference at odds 
_ ? | 3 eee 12.7 
Each mortality figure is based on 
six tests averaging 49 insects per test. 
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SERIES II 


rethrins i targae ee 
a ecnaies . 066 
Pyrethrins .033 ) 
Isobutylunde- \ 
cyleneamide 44 | 
Pyrethrins .033 ) 
Sesame oil 458 {| 
Least significant dif- 
ference at odds 
of 19 to 1’ eae 12.6 


Discussion 

Sesame oil used alone in de- 
odorized kerosene was found to be prac- 
tically nontoxic to mosquitoes but 
when combined with pyrethrins it 
caused a distinct rise in mortality. The 
concentrations of isobutylundecylene- 
amide tested, when used alone in kero- 
sene, were slightly toxic to the mos- 
quitoes. When combined with pyr- 
ethrum, this material also caused a dis- 
tinct rise in toxicity. Neither activator 
increased the toxicity of the spray as 
much as did doubling the pyrethrins 
content, but the higher concentration 
of isobutylundecyleneamide approached 
that degree of toxicity. These two 
activators of pyrethrum were found to 
be less effective in activating the pyr- 
ethrins against the mosquito Aedes 
aegypti than they have been reported 
against the housefly, Musca domestica 
L. However, as most sprays of this 
type are often used to control both 
houseflies and mosquitoes, the greater 
activating effect will be utilized for 
adequate control of the former, which 
is much more resistant to pyrethrum 
than this species of mosquito. 

On the basis of 1,000 cubic 
feet the dosage of spray used in these 
tests was 27.8 mi., which is slightly 
less than a U. S. fluid ounce. Eighty- 
seven per cent of the mosquitoes were 
killed when this volume of spray con- 
tained a total of 1.8 mg. of pyrethrins. 
In other words, on a 1,000-cubic-foot 
basis 1.8 mg. of pyrethrins in 27.8 ml. 
of deodorized kerosene spray was an 
LD 87' to adult female Aedes aegypti. 


Summary 

Tests on adult mosquitoes, 

Aedes aegypti (L.), in which the Peet- 
Grady-method equipment was used 
showed that the adult females of this 
species are killed by very low concen- 
trations of pyrethrins in oil sprays. 
required to kill 87 per 


s. Holck and Mathieson 
of LD in the dosage of 
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Sesame oil and normal isobutylunde- 
cyleneamide when added to these low 
concentrations of pyrethrins in kero- 
sene sprays increased their effectiveness 
against mosquitoes but to a much less 
degree than has been reported on house- 
flies. 
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Toxic Organic Compounds 

The median lethal dose to 
houseflies for ortho-allylphenol was 
18.5 per cent, 10.5 per cent for 2,.6- 
diallylphenol, and 2.63 per cent for 
2, 4, 6-triallylphenol. The median 
lethal doses of 
beta-thiocyano ethy! 


gamma-thiocyano- 
propyl- and 
phenol ethers were between 0.6 and 
1.33 per cent; tise had a rapid para- 
lyzing effect. The gamma-thiocyano 
propyl ether of 1, 3, 5-xylenol was 
found to be an excellent toxicant for 
use in household fly sprays because of 
its high toxicity and its rapid para- 
lyzing effect, with a median lethal dose 
of 0.79 per cent. It does not exhibit 
any objectionable odor. E. K. Harvill 
and J. M. Arthur. Contrib. Boyce 
Thompson Inst. 13, 79-86 (1943). 
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Piperine for Houseflies 

Piperine, the alkaloid found in 
the dried fruit of black pepper, killed 
75.0 per cent of houseflies in a Peet- 
Grady test at 0.10 per cent, while the 
pyrethrins under the same conditions 
killed 51.1 per cent. Sprays contain- 
ing 0.05 per cent of piperine and 0.01 
per cent of pyrethrins were more toxic 
than pyrethrins alone at 0.1 per cent. 
Introducing a methylene dioxyphenyl 
group into various substituted amides 
increased their effectiveness. Amides 
of piperic acid were more effective 
than the amides of cinnamenylacrylic 
acid, in increasing: the toxicity of pyr- 
ethrum solutions. Lengthening the 
side chain attached to the methylene 
dioxyphenyl group increased the effec- 
tiveness of the amide. Piperine was 
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more effective than the piperidide of 
3, 4-methylene dioxybenzoic acid in 
increasing the toxicity of pyrethrum 
solutions. E. K. Harvill, A. Hartzell 
and J. M. Arthur. Contrib. Boyce 
Thompson Inst. 13, 87- 91 (1943). 
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Pyrethrum in Disinfestation 

Pyrethrum has been put into 
an ointment for delousing purposes, 
states Medical Letter No. 18 of the 
Am. Medical Association. It is said to 
be highly effective in eradicating both 
the lice and their eggs without causing 
any skin trouble to the user or staining 
clothing permanently. It need stay on 
the body for only 15 minutes, and 
can then easily be washed off with 
soap and water. Manufacturing Chem- 
ist 14, 289 (1943). 

= 

Fighting Warehouse Insects 

Laboratory and warehouse ex- 
periments indicate that ethyl formate 
is a good insecticide. The concentra- 
tion of ethyl formate required for the 
destruction of all kinds of warehouse 
insects is up to 0.25 gram per liter. 
Owing to the low cost of the raw 
material and its simple preparation, it 
is recommended for use against insects. 
N. D. Pelikh, V. A. Ostapenko and 
N. S. Shkandina. Khim. Referat. 
Zhur. 4, No. 4, 89; through Chem. 
Abs. 

— #4 


Stabilizing Pyrethrum 
The natural deterioration of the 
extract of pyrethrum in kerosene for 


use as an insecticide, can be aye 


by incorporating in the extract a 

antioxidant of the phenol class such as 
hydroquinone or. pyrogallol, dissolved 
in a higher-boiling ketone, a terpene 
alcohol or an ester of a terpene alcohol. 
Stafford, Allen & Sons, Ltd.,fand T. F. 
West. British Patent No. 547,927. | 


* 

Air Disinfectants 
Ordinary disinfectants had no 
or little bactericidal action when used 
as aerosols. Quinosol, lactic acid, Sep- 
tex, salicylic acid and hydrogen per- 
oxide -had good disinfecting action ag 
aerosols. H. Kliewe and E. Fruchte! 
Z. Hyg. Infektionskrankh. 124, 480-7} 
through Chem. Abs. | 
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SELF POLISHING 


FLOOR WAX 


@ Lowest Prices 
@ Highest Quality 
@ Rich Carnauba Base 








Write for Samples, Prices and Further Information 







M & H LABORATORIES 
2705 ARCHER AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 

































INSECTICIDE MANUFACTURERS. 


Here are two products that are available for 
prompt shipment in any quantity 













CRYOLITE SULPHUR 


Stauffer’s “Magnetic” is a natural Stauffer carries a full line of 
dusting and wettable sulphurs in 
various finenesses and purities 
that may be packaged alone or in 
907% and is an effective insecti- combination with other insecti- 
cide for many chewing insects. cides. 





Cryolite with a sodium fluo- 






aluminate content of not less than 










Write for complete information to 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Convention Registration 


Annual Meeting National Association Insecticide & Disinfectant 


Manufacturers, Hotel New Yorker, New York, Dec. 6 and 7, 1943 








Members 


Allaire Woodward & Co.—Major Cady 
S. Corl, R. P. Neptun 

American Can Co.—T. E. Alwyn, T. F. 
Brennan, D. B. Craver 

Ampion Corp.—L. B. Schwarcz 

Ansul Chemical Co.—William R. Rinelli 

Aridor Co.—J. N. Davies 

Aromatic Products, Inc.—Michael Lem- 
mermeyer 

Arwell, Inc.—W. W. Scott 

Associated Chemists, Inc-—J. V. Smith 

Atlantic Refining Co.—N. A. Collins, 
Cc. W. Fallons, J. M. Hoerner, E, W. 
macCiure, M. H. Reynolds 

Atlas Powder Co—John V. Miller 

Auto Compressor Co.—Gilbert W. Wil- 
kins 


Baird & McGuire, Inc—Gordon M. 
Baird 

Baird & McGuire of St. Louis—E, L. 
Ganley, James Varley, Jack Varley 

Bell, S. H., Co.—S. H. Bell 

Boyie, A. S., Co.—G. A. Bowden, Jack 
Y. Hohnstine, H. E. Reinhardt, Jr. 

Breuer Electric Mfg. Co.—C. A, Brem- 
mer 

Buckeye Chemical & Spec. Co.—H. M. 
Epstein 


Canadian Germicide Co.—Frank S. 
Sheppard 

Canada Rex Spray Co.—W. H. Morrow 

Candy & Co., Inc.—Robert M. Lockhart 

Cenoi Co.—A, E, Sewell 

Central Can Co.—Henry Frazin, O. S. 
Witherell 

Chemical Mfg. & Dist. Co—Geo. H. 
Robert, Carl E. Schaad 

Chemical Supply Co—Henry A. Nelson 

Cities Service Oil Co.—G. A. Matte 

Collins Mfg. Co., D. A—Louis Cam- 
pagnoli 

Conner, John D.—(Lieut. U. S. N.) 

Cuamco Co.—Mahe H. Solworth 

Commercial Solvents Corp.—H. R. Stiles 

Conn. Chemical & Dis. Co.—Edward T. 
Ahern 

Continental Can Co—L. J. La Cava, 
R. V. Wilson 

Continental Chemical Co—Jeff A. 
Ganger 


Davies-Young Soap Co.—R. B. Trusler, 
R. H. Young 
Deco Products Co.—Col. Leopold Phil- 


lp 

Derris, Inc.—R. F. Joyce, O. M. Poole, 
R. Wotherspoon 

Dethol Mfg. Co.—Earl R. Ament 

vill Co.—B. M. Troutman, Herbert S. 
Wyers 

Dodge & Olcott Co—R. W. Bush, E. W. 
Kersten, Wm. F. Kroneman, C. A. 
Myers, L. A. Parker, R. B. Stoddard, 
Herman Wachs 

C. B. Dolge Co.—C. L. Weirich 

Dow Chemical Co.—Fred Fletcher, L. S. 
Roehm, M. B. Turner, Paul A. Wolf 

Dreyer, P. R., Inc.—James V. Demarest, 
Charles Fischbeck, C Lloyd Fischbeck 

DuPont, de Nemours, E. I., & Co.—A. H. 
Goddin, S. J Hill, A. S. Slack, H. J. 
Swazey, E. W. Wolff, George J. Tom,- 
bak, J. A. Jenemann, W. E. Gordon 
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Federal Varnish Co.—John H. Lawson 

Felton Chemical Co.—Hans F. Dresel 

Fritzsche Bros, Inc—K. W. Tracy, 
Ernest A. Lawson 

Fuld Bros.—Melvin Fuld 

Fumol Corp.—M. J. Kammerling 

Furst-McNess Co.—Charles W. Furst 

Geigy Co.—Victor Froelicher 

Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc.— William 
Gump, A. Cade, R. E. Horsey, L. L. 
Lowden, Dudley F. Lum, R. M. 
Stevenson 

Gulf Oil Corp.—W. E. Dermody, W. A 
Simanton 

Hercules Powder Co.—J. M. Carbonara, 
Friar Thompson, G. F. Hogg, L. P. 
Killilea, F. U. Rapp, E. N. Woodbury, 
R. T. Yates 

Hess & Clark, Inc.—H. M. Clark, N. M. 
Ferguson, P. D, Harwood 

Huntington Laboratories—J. L. Brenn, 
A. S. Hughes 

Hysan Products Co.—Henry J. Brown- 
stein 

Inland Steel Container Co.—Ralph M. 
DeMott, Joe F. Nelson, Gordon D. 
Zuck 

Innis Speiden & Co.—Conrad C. John- 
son 

Kilgore Dev. Corp.—K. B. Kilgore 

Klinsmoth Chemical Corp.—Jos. Ban- 
der 

Koppers Co.—H. D. Cooper, H. G. Guy, 
H. W. Hamilton, J. N. Roche, E. W. 
Van der Wolk, R. C. Wickersham 

S. H. Kress & Co.—Vladimir Tuma 

Lambert Pharmacal Co.—G. F. Reddish 

Lehn & Fink—Roy Faber, E. G. Klar- 
mann 

McConnon & Co.—James McConnon 

McCormick & Co.—A. E. Baderstscher, 
John N. Curlett, C. L. Fardwell, L. W. 
Jones, C. A. Richardson 

MacNair-Dorland Co.—W. E. Dorland, 
Ira P. MacNair, Thomas Morgan, 
Frank Reilly 

Magnus. Mabee & Reynard, Inc.—W. F. 
Fischer, F. C. Gamage, J. B. Magnus 

Merck & Co.—L. Stievater, Jr. 

Midland Laboratories—Chester Filter, 
F. H. Kretschmer 

Midway Chemical Co.—R. W. Simpson 

Monsanto Chemica} Co.—John D. Flem- 
ing 

Moore Bros. Co.—M. J. Peters 

National Can Corp.—Louis M. Blick- 
man, Wm. R. Janney 

National Kill Dust Co.—Arthur Wein- 
traub 

National Oil Products Co.—I, J. Den- 
nery 

Niagara Alkali Co.—James E. Ferris, 
Axel Heilborn, William J. Weed 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co.—Emeric I. 
Valko 

Opitz, John Co.—Elmer A. McClusky, 
Chas. Opitz 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co.—Eugene F. 
Bertrand 

Pease Laboratories, Inc.—H. D. Pease 

Penick, S. B., & Co.—Fred F. Rauch, 
Harold Noble 

Pennsylvania Refining Co.—E. S. Avery 
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Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.—E. S. Gar- 
verich, Wm. A. Hadfield 

Peterman, Wm., Inc.—Donald Dean, 
Heber, Donahoe, Robert H. Seltzer, 
Gerald B. Tallman 

Petroleos Mexicanos—Fred Dean Smith 

Pittsburgh Coal Carb. Co.—Caleb Da- 
vies Jr. 

Plunkett Chemical Co.—L. D. Benedict 

Powell, John, & Co.—C. G. W. Camp- 
bell, Geo. Hartz, W. J. Haude, D. W. 
Lynch, E. J. Palmer, Jchn Powell, 
Geo. R. Rinke, H. Alvin Smith, Har- 
old Straube, Alfred Weed 

Prentiss & Co., R. J—Harold R. King, 
J. W. Purcell 

Puritan Chemical Co.—W. H. Sachs, L. 
J. Sayer 

Puro Co.—A. L. Saeks 


Ralston-Purina Co.—David E. Ward 

Reilly Tar & Chem. Corp.—Wm. Hig- 
burg 

Rex Research Corp.—O. F,. Hedenburg, 
H. W. Moburg 

Robbins, Geo. B., Dis. Co—Guy P. 
Robbins, Paul L. Robbins 

Rochester Germicide Co.—H. W. Drury, 
W. B. Eddy, J. A. Parson, J. A. 
Walsh 

Rohm & Haas Co.—W. H. Arendt, P. G. 
Bartlett, R. N. Lindabury, D. F. 
Murphy 


Seagram, Jos. E., & Sons—H. H. Kauf- 
man, R. L. Ruka 

Selig Co.—Lyons B. Joel, Leo Loeb, 
Simon Selig, Jr., S. E. Weiss 

Shell Oil Co.—R. D. Armsbury, A. E, 
Baker, B. W. Conn, J. G. Gilberty, A. 
Kronenberg, F. Preu, A. Zittel 

Sherwin Williams Co.—Louis Gemmel 

Snell, Foster D., Inc.—Cyril S. Kimball 

Sinclair Refining Co—F. O. Huckins, 
A. G. Grady, N. J. Gothard, E. E. 
Tompkins, C. D. Wood 

Skinner & Sherman, Inc.—Burton G. 
Philbrick 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co—A. W. Mor- 
rison, A. C. Pabst, C. E. Smith 

Solarine Co.—Harry W. Allers, Irvin 
Lingg 

Sonneborn, L., Sons—Joseph A. Lich- 

terman, E. E. Brand, F. J. Richter 

Stanco, Inc.—F. C. Nelson, F. J. Oertel, 
N. A. Sankowsky, H. F. Seeland, W. 
J. Zick 

Standard Container, Inc—Wm. Martin 
Vogel 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)—C. R. 
Cleveland 

Standard Oil Co. (Ohio)—R. O. Cowin 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) —J. G. 
Hamming 

tandard Naphthalene Pro, Co.—A. 
Wiener 

Sterling Soap & Chemical Co—E. KEK 
Edwards, L. Rothsten 

Sundheimer, Henry, Inc.—M. E, Damon 

Sweeney, W. R., Mfgr.—Robert C. 
Sweeney 


Tanglefoot Co.—D. E. Williams 


United Cooperatives, Inc.—R. P. Howe 

U. S. Industrial Chem. Inc—H. J. 
Prebluda 

U. S. Sanitary Spec. Corp.—George L. 
Simmonds 


van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc—A. L. 
van Ameringen, A. J. Dedrick, C. F. 
Wight 

Vanderbilt Co.—William K. Feustel, 
Francis E, Hutchins 

(Turn to Page 125) 
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The Finest Type of || KR A NICH 


Sanitary Floor 
Sealer for Bakeries ’ w* shortages are bringing about many changes 


in our line of soaps for jobbers and converters. 











Fortunately, our many years of experience in the 


Laboratories, etc. manufacture of quality soaps enable us to make 


these changes with the minimum inconvenience 
to our customers. Every possible effort is being 


* 
FE D CO made to maintain the quality of KRANICH soaps. 
= To protect our regular customers we are filling 
S E A L E R orders on many hard-to-get products on the basis 


of former purchases. We know you will appreciate 
the fairness of such a policy. 
Plan to consult KRANICH regarding your supply 


problems. — We may be able to help. 


Shampoo 


Liquid Castile Soap 
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Powdered Soap 


U.S. P. Castile (Only) 
2 
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Sanitary floors are very important in bakeries, 
laboratories, industrial kitchens, food manufactur- 
ing plants — wherever food, chemicals or drugs 
are handled. In fact, sanitary floors are important 
every place. Fed-Co. Sealer is ideal to provide 
sanitary floors and to keep them sanitary. 


Fed-Co Sealer may be used on wood, cork, lino- 
leum and concrete. It penetrates the material, otas 0a Ss 
seals the pores and provides a non-slippery, 
hard, long wearing sanitary floor. 


Fed-Co Sealer is quickly applied with a mop or Soft Potash 40% 
brush and then wiped off. It dries quickly and 

leaves a sealed floor without a surface film. The U. S. P. XI | Green 
finished floor is impervious to hot or cold water, 
alkali, acid, ink, etc. It may be cleaned easily + 


and quickly. Try Fed-Co. It has many advan- 
tageous features. 


ee ee ee 


Write for Literature 


* ¢ KRANICH SOAP COMPANY 
FEDERAL VARNISH COMPANY | 7 Brooklyn, N. 


FLOOR FINISH DIVISION 
DEPT. 244 331-337 S. PEORIA STREET 
CHICAGO - - - - - - ILLINOIS 
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PYRETHRUM SYNERGISTS... 


Toxicity to houseflies of certain N- 


substituted piperonylamides and 
benzamides combined with pyr- 


N previous work seeking a synergist 

for pyrethrum in fly sprays, it was 

found that certain N-substituted 
piperonylamides (Gertler et al. 1943a) 
and benzamides (Gertler et al. 1943b) 
exhibited synergistic action when used 
in combination with pyrethrum solu- 
tions. In addition the piperonylamides, 
in contrast to the benzamides, were 
found to be toxic to houseflies when 
used alone at a concentration of 10 mg. 
per milliliter. Some of these com- 
pounds were chosen for a study of rela- 
tive effectiveness, and the results are 
given in this paper. 

Materials 


N-isobutylpiperonylamide, N- 
butylpiperonylamide, and N,N-diethyl- 
piperonylamide were selected from the 
N-butylbenzamide ~ and 
N,N-dibutylbenzamide were selected 


first group. 


from the second group. 
Procedure 
These dis- 


solved in acetone and refined kerosene 


compounds were 
was added until it was 90 per cent of 
the total volume. The concentrations 
used were selected in accordance with 
the results of the preliminary tests 
(Gertler et al.-1943a, 1943b) and, in 
addition to the, amide, each test solu- 
tion contained 0.5 mg. of pyrethrins 
per milliliter, - - 
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The tests were made on adult 
houseflies, Musca domestica L., by the 
method. Knockdown and 


mortality percentages were determined 


turntable 


on six replicates made on separate days 
with approximately 150 flies to each 
test. For standards of comparison solu- 
tions of pyrethring in refined kerosene 
were tested at concentrations of 1 and 
2 mg. per milliliter. Duplicate tests of 
the pyrethrin solutions were made each 


ethrins in oil base insect sprays 


by W. A. Gersdorff and S. I. Gertler 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. D. A. 


day except with the higher concentra- 
tion on the last three days, when only 
single tests were made. 
Results 
The toxicity data are sum- 
marized in table 1. The mortality per- 
centages are based on one-day counts. 
The knockdown in 10 minutes was 100 
per cent in all tests. 
To show the effect of different 
illustrate 


concentrations and also to 


Table 1.—Toxicity to houseflies of sprays containing certain N-substituted 
piperonylamides and benzamides mixed with 0.5 mg. of pyrethrins 


per milliliter 


Compound 


Mg. per ml, 
, 


N-isobutylpiperonylamide 
N-butylpiperonylamide 
N.N-diethylpiperonylamide 
N-butylbenzamide 
N,N-dibutylbenzamide 


Pyrethrins 


Concentration 


} 


Concentration 
Mean giving 
mortality 50% kill 
Per cent Mg. per ml. 
1 24) 
2 43 2.3 
4 79 | 
1 28 | 
2 49 | 2.0 
+ 85 | 
1 29 | 
2 63 } 1.6 
4 92 
5 14) 
10 16 30 
20 26 | 
5 14 } 
10 25 16 
20 62 | 
0.5 18 
1.9 
1.5 40 


‘Not including the 0.5 mg. per ml]. mentioned in the table heading 
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WHEN THE VICTORY PARADE 


Swings down 5" Avenue 


' é 


aye 
NAPHTHALENE 


Crude and refined prime white Naph- 





thalene in chipped, crystal, flake and 
powdered form. Purity, 97.8% minimum. 
Freezing point 79° C. minimum. In 


250-pound barrels and 








50-pound fiber drums. 


When that great day comes when freedom is assured to 
all peoples every where --- then our boys will be given 
that rousing “Welcome Home” on every Main Street 
in America --- then we hope to serve you once more 
with Filling and Packaging Equipment. 

.-. and other Coal Tar Products for the Soap 


and Disinfectant Industries 
But until then Uncle Sam needs our plant and equip- 


ment. That’s why for the present we are unable to give CRESOLS 


@ U. S. P., Meta Para, Ortho, and special fractions— 
to all specifications. 


We know: vou understand! CRESYLIC ACIDS 


@ The entire range—in standard grades or to buyers’ 
specifications. 


our usual service for new equipment or repairs. 


Better Machines 


for XYLENOLS 


Better Packages @ Low boiling, high boiling and symmetrical. In tank cars 
and drums from Indianapolis and Newark. 


TAR ACID OILS 


@ In all grades, from 10% to 75% tar acid content, or 


S. & S. 4 station of specified phenol coefficiency, carefully blended. 


Automatic Filling 
Machine, 


17 Plants to Sewe the Hation 
STOKE MITH © 2 rs) 


PACKAGING MACHINERY PAPER BOX MACHINERY 


saan 6%: TAR & CHEMICAL 
ited pphicig CORPORATION 
WRAPPING 
MACHINES MERCHANTS BANK BLDG., INDIANAPOLIS 4, INO 
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CONCENTRATION-MILLIGRAMS PER MILLILITER 


Fig. 1—Concentration-mortality curves for mixtures of piperonylamides with 

pyrethrins. (A)—N-isobutyl piperonylamide; (B)—N-butyl piperonylamide; 

(C)—N,N-diethyl piperonylamide; (D)—Pyrethrins. Concentrations are in 
addition to 0.5 mg. of pyrethrins per ml. included in all sprays. 


the method of estimating the concen- 
trations giving a 50 per cent kill, the 
mean results for the piperonylamides 
and pyrethrins are plotted on log-prob- 
ability paper in figure 1. 
Discussion 

Analysis of variance of the re- 
sults for the three piperonylamides 
shows the N,N-diethyl compound to 
be significantly more effective than the 
other two. When these compounds are 
compared with the pyrethrins, how- 
ever, significant differences are lost. 
Therefore, when used in sprays con- 
taining 0.5 mg. of pyrethrins per milli- 
liter, these three compounds are about 
equivalent to pyrethrins, although the 
diethyl! compound is at the margin of 
significance in superiority. Because of 
the unfortunately high resistance of 
the flies used in the tests, the estima- 
tion of the amount of pyrethrins giv- 
ing 50 per cent kill was slightly extra- 
polative. 

N,N-dibutylbenzamide obvious- 
ly was much more effective than N- 
butylbenzamide but much less effec- 
tive than the piperonylamides. 
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At 4 mg. per milliliter the three 
piperonylamides, when mixed with 0.5 
mg. of pyrethrins per milliliter, each 
gave a spray which caused a much 
higher mortality of houseflies than 
2 mg. of pyrethrins, and at 2 mg. per 
milliliter these amides under the same 
conditions gave sprays equal to or bet- 
ter than the same concentration of 


pyrethrins. 
Literature Cited 


Gertler, S. I, J. H. Fales, and H. L. 
Haller. 1943a. Fly spray kill. A study 
of the synergistic action of N-substi- 
tuted piperonylamides when incorpo- 
rated in pyrethrum fly sprays. Soap & 
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NAIDM REGISTRATION 
(From Page 121) 


Vaughan’s Seed Store—Geo. E. Perry 

Velsicol Corp.—A. R. Jameson 

Watkins Co., Jr.—E. G. Thomssen 

White, R. C., Co—John R. Ayer, Rob- 
ert C. White 

Whitmire Research Lab.—H. E. Whit- 
mire 

West Disinfecting Co.—John A, Mar- 
cuse, William Dreyfus, Chas. S. 
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Glickman, L. J. Oppenheimer, A. L. 

Sodergreen 

Wilmington Laboratories—Dr. Frank 
Hazard 

Wood & Co., G. H., Ltd.—Paul Ammann, 
W. J. Evans, E. D. Palmer, G. H. 
Wood 

Worrell Mfg. Co.—H. A. Brereton, Bar- 
ney Mead 

Zep Mfg. Co.—Erwin Zaban 

Zonite Products Corp.—R. J. Hahn 


Guests 


L. A. Appley, Executive Director, War 
Manpower Commission, Washington, 
a. 

Edward H. Arnold, Supervisor Group 
II, War Production Board, New York, 
 & a 

F. E. Bohman, Vice Pres.-Treas., Birch- 
ard System, Inc. 

H. L. Booth, Acting Secretary, Drug, 
Chem. & Allied Trades, New York 
Board of Trade 

W. E. Braithwaite, National Bureau of 
Standards, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

J. C. Bubb, In charge, New York In- 
secticide Laboratory, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture 

W. O. Buettner, Secretary, National 
Pest Control Ass’n 

A. W. M. Carter, Director of Pesticides, 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
Ottawa, Canada 

Dr. John L. Davis, New York, N. Y. 

Gilbert A. Dunnahoo, Asst. Surgeon 
General, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Geo. W. Fiero, Chief, Pharmaceutical, 
Insecticide and Cosmetic Chemicals, 
Office of Civilian Requirements, War 
Production Board, Wash., D. C. 

Melvin Goldberg, Insecticides and 
Fungicides Unit, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

E. L. Griffin, Insecticide Div., U. S. 
Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 

P. H. Groggins, Chief, Chemicals and 
Fertilizers Div., War Food Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

Albert Hartzell, Head Entomologist, 
Boyce Thompson Inst. for Plant Re- 
search 

R. W. Hutton, Insecticide Testing Lab- 
oratory, Ottawa, Can. 

M. D. Leonard, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Wash., D. C. 

Arthur P. Long, Lt. Col., Army Service 
Unit, War Dept. Surgeon General’s 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Sterlin W. Mudge, District Director, 
State of N.Y.T.W.I. Service, War 
Manpower Comm., Washington, D. C. 

L. N. Markwood, Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

E. A. Prill, Boyce Thompson Inst. for 
Plant Research, Yonkers 

R. C. Roark, In charge, Insecticide In- 
vestigations, U. S. Dept, Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md. 

John A. Rodda, Chief, Insecticides and 
Fungicides Unit, Washington, D. C. 

L. A. Schlueter, Coal Tar Products 
Unit, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

H. A. Shelanski, Smyth Laboratories 

Dan Stetson, Public Relations, Ag. Ins. 
& Fung. Ass’n 

C. J. Weinman, Ill. State Natural His- 
tory Survey Division, Urbana, Ili- 
nois 

J. William Wizeman, Chief Inorganics 


Sec., W. P. B., Wash., D. C. 
















































REFINED BLEACHED SHELLAC 


is obtainable for 


NO RUBBING WAXES 


In a recent bulletin the War Production Board has 
announced that the use of shellac will be permitted in 
the manufacture of No Rubbing Waxes. 


Necessary blanks for submission to WPB will be 
furnished by us on application. 


Inquiries solicited 


THE MANTROSE CORPORATION 


136-146 41st STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Agents in Principal Cities 


Boston, Mass.—-M. F. Robie Los Angeles, Calif.—Pitts & Loughlin Danbury, Conn.—J. E. Pike 
Rochester, N. Y.—J. E. McManus Philadelphia, Pa.—Frances Patterson Cincinnati, Ohio—-E. J. Moriarty 
Cleveland, Ohio—J. H. Hinz Company Chicago, Ill.—Harry Holland & Son, Inc. Canada—Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Phil A. Sullivan Sales Co Baltimore, Md.—William McGill Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 

San Francisco—E. M. Walls 








DEODORANT SPRAYS 
SHAMPOOS 
ANTISEPTICS 
FLOOR PRODUCTS 
POLISHES 
SPECIAL CLEANERS 
GLASS CLEANERS 
INSECTICIDES 
GENERAL PERFUME™ 
APPLICATIONS 








Isopropyl will solve the alcohol problem for manufacturers of soaps and sanitary chemicals. 
It is being used successfully in formulas where formerly specially denatured alcohols had been 
required. Standardize on isopropyl today and avoid the nuisance of permits, inspections, etc. 
Although present demand for alcohol is at an all-time high, increased production makes it 
possible for us to add a few new accounts at this time. 


Write for further information. 


STANDARD ALCOHOL COMPANY: 
26 BROADWAY hi NEW YORK 4 N. Y. 
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New Chemical Supply Offices 
Chemical Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, has moved its main offices to the 
Plymouth Building in that city, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Henry 
A. Nelson, president of the company. 
The offices were formerly located in 
the company factory at 2450 Canal 
Road, Cleveland. The plant will con- 
sinue to be located at this address 
where it has been since the founding of 
the company in 1898. J. M. Williams, 
vice-president of Chemical Supply in 
charge of production, will still make 
his headquarters at the Canal Road ad- 
dress of the plant. A. E. Nicholls is 
secretary-treasurer of the firm. Several 
persons have been added to the staff at 


the new Plymouth Building offices. 
° 








Oppose Coloration Law 

The Pacific Insecticide Institute 
in a recent bulletin has gone on record 
as opposing what they describe as 
“hasty enactment of the presently pro- 
posed amendment” to the Insecticide 
Act of 1910, providing for mandatory 
coloration of poisonous white insecti- 
cides. As an alternative to enactment 
of the proposed amendment it is sug- 
gested that the subject be re-opened by 
appointment of a committee of all in- 
terested parties to study the problem. 
The Institute expresses the fear that en- 
actment of the proposed control in its 
present form might interfere seriously 
with supplies of agricultural insecti- 
cides. 

— 

Dr. Tuma Joins Buckingham 

Dr. Vladimir Tuma, in charge 
of the research and testing laboratory 
of S. H. Kress & Co., New York, chain 
store operators, for the past 12 years, 
and a well-known writer on sanitary 
products subjects, has just joined Buck- 
ingham Wax Corp., L. I. City, N. Y., 
as technical director. Dr. ‘ma is a 
graduate of the Case School of Applied 
science in Cleveland, and has taken 
humerous advanced degrees at other 
schools. He is a member of the Ameri- 


kan Chemical Society, The American 
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Society for Testing Materials, the New 
York Academy of Science, American 


Institute of Chemists, American Assn. 





DR. VLADIMIR TUMA 


of Textile Technologists, and the New 
York Microscopical Society. His com- 
pany connections before he joined the 
Kress organization included three years 
with Kaumagraph Co., five years with 
U. S. Rubber Co. and one year with 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
— 

Du Pont DDT Plant 

Construction of a new half- 
million dollar plant by Du Pont, Wil- 
mington, Del., for the manufacture of 
the new synthetic insecticide, DDT, 
used by the armed forces against lice 
and other insects, was announced Jan. 
20. Du Pont’s Graselli Chemicals Di- 
vision ,is_ licensed to manufacture 
and sell DDT by Geigy & Co., New 
York, whose parent Swiss company, 
Geigy, Inc., developed the insecticide 
in 1939. <A difficult compound to 
DDT, or 


trichloroethane, is such an effective 


make, dichloro-diphenyl- 
insecticide that the Army recently 
flew the first 500 pound cargo pro- 
duced at a Du Pont pilot plant to an 
overseas front. Tonnage manufacture 
at the new plant will be devoted en- 
tirely to Army and Navy use. Work 
on the new plant is expected to start 
quite soon. DDT’s potency is said to 


be such that a single application dusted 
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on clothing gives protection from dis- 
ease-carrying vermin for one month. 
The chemical was first synthesized 70 
years ago by a German chemist but its 
use as an insecticide was patented in 
1939. Previously employed largely as 
a moth repellent and a plant lice con- 
trol, the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
revealed last May that its scientists had 
successfully tested its utility against 
body lice. 
mended its adoption as standard equip- 
ment, replacing the louse powder than 
in use. 


The Army soon recom- 


Lieut. John Lawson Killed 

Lieut. (j. g.) John Harry Law- 
son, Jr., 22-year-old navy flyer and a 
son of J. H. Lawson, president of Fed- 
eral Varnish Co., Chicago, was killed 
in a plane crash in the Atlantic area 
of operations early last month. Lieut. 
Lawson was a student at Dartmouth 
College when he enlisted in the Navy 
in September, 1941. Following com- 
pletion of his training, he had been on 
active duty in the Pacific area for four 
months, subsequently being transferred 
back to the Atlantic area. Besides his 
father and mother, he is survived by a 
brother, Richard, 16 years old, a stu- 
dent at Western Military Academy, 
Alton, Ill. J. H. Lawson, Sr., has many 
friends among firms in the sanitary 
products field, and is a regular at- 
tendant at all meetings of the National 
Association of Insecticide & Disinfec- 
tant Manufacturers. 
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Conley Hollingstead Ad Head 
Russell E. Conley has just been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
“Whiz” Industrial Divisions of R. M. 
Hollingshead, Corp., Camden, N. J., 
in addition to being advertising mana- 
ger of the Hollingshead line of “Whiz” 
automative products, it was announced 
Mr. Conley joined R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp. in 1939 as assist- 


recently. 


ant advertising manager, and assumed 
advertising managership of the “Whiz” 
After 


majoring in marketing and merchan- 


automative division in 1943. 


dising at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Conley was a salesman with 
Reed Brothers, Camden, from 1935 
to 1939, prior to joining Hollingshead. 
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| REDUCE PRODUCTION COSTS 


ELIMINATE RAW MATERIAL SHORTAGES 
USE 


EMULSOWAX—Carnauba substitutes for self-polishing waxes. Pro- 
duces uniform, stable, inexpensive, light colored, glossy, waterproof and 
non-tacky finishes, Also available in self-emulsifying form. 


FLOOREX—Carnauba substitutes for paste waxes, shoe polishes and 
automobile polishes. Produces hard, light colored, inexpensive products. 


WRITE FOR OUR TECHNICAL FORMULATION BOOKLET 


GENERAL WAX REFINING COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
CORNELIUS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
















NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 






432 FOURTH AVENUE 





Phone: MUrray Hill 6-6791 
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. also remember DREYER for 


‘petromask’ 


FLY SPRAY PERFUMES 
$2.50 per lb. 






GARDENIA “petromask” ......No. 1166 
JASMIN “petromask” ......... No. 1167 
LAG “pele” .......... No. 1168 
MIMOSA “petromask” ........ No. 1169 






NEW MOWN HAY “petromask”. No. 1170 
ORANGE FLOWER “petromask”. No. 1171 
ROSE “petromask” ........... No. 1172 
ORANGE FLEURS “petromask”. . No. 1173 








Trial Pound or Samples on Request 


P. R. DREYER INC. 


119 WEST 19th STREET 
BUY WAR BONDS NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Appoints N.A.1.D.M. Committees 


TANDING and special commit- 
S tees for 1944 have been announced 


by Henry A. Nelson, president of the 


National Association of Insecticide & 


Disinfectant Manufacturers, as follows: 


Legislative Committee 
Chairman: W. J. Zick, Stanco, Inc.; 
C. L. Fardwell, McCormick & Co.; J. L. 
Brenn, Huntington Laboratories Inc. 
Membership Committee 
J. W. Schiffer, Federal 
Henry Frazin, Central 


Chairman 
Sanitation Co.; 
Can Co. 

Post-War Planning Committee 

Chairman: Melvin Fuld, Fuld Bros.; 
R. W. Stoddard, Dodge & Olcott Co.; 
H. M. Clark, Dr. Hess & Clark; R. O. 
Cowin, Standard Oil Co. (Ohio); Paul 
Mayfield, Hercules Powder Co.; J. H. 
Carpenter, Koppers Co. — Tar and 
Chemical Div.; Harold Noble, S. B. 
Penick & Co 

Executive Committee 

Chairman: Ira P. MacNair, MacNair- 
Dorland Co.; John Powell, John Powell 
& Co.; C. L. Weirich, C. B. Dolge Co.; 
W. J. Zick, Stnco, Inc.; H. W. Hamil- 
ton, White Tar Division, Koppers Co. 


Associate Members Committee 

Chairman: A. L. van Ameringen, van 
Ameringen-Haebler, Inc.; L. J. LaCava, 
Continental Can Co.; M. Lemmer- 
meyer, Aromatic Products, Inc.; J. B. 
Magnus, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
inc. 

Public Purchases Committee 

Chairman: J. L. Brenn, Huntington 
Laboratories Inc.; J. H. Bender, Clark- 
son Chemical Co.; L. J. Sayer, Puritan 
Chemical Co 

Disinfectant Scientific Committee 

Chairman: C. L. Weirich, C. B. Dolge 
Co.; M. B. Turner, Dow Chemical Co.; 
E. G. Klarmann, Lehn & Fink Products 
Co; Arthur Cade, Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna, Inc.; Jack C. Varley, Baird & 
McGuire, Inc.; G. F. Reddish, Lambert 
Pharmacal Co.; J. N. Roche, Koppers 
Co.; Frank U. Rapp, Hercules Powder 
Co.; P. G. Bartlett, Rohm & Haas Co.; 
B. G. Philbrick, Skinner & Sherman, 
Inc.; W. A. Hadfield, Pennsylvania Salt 
Co.; W. H. Sachs, Puritan Chemical 
an John Fleming, Monsanto Chemical 
n) 

Disinfectant Marketing Committee 
_ Chairman: L. H. Gerson, Hunt Mfg. 
Co; C. E. Timson, Wm. Cooper & 
Nephews, Inc.; Paul L. Robbins, Geo. B. 
Robbins Disinfectant Co.; W. B. Eddy, 
Rochester Germicide Co.; A. Fabry, 
American Disinfectant Co.; L. B. Joel, 
Selig Co.; John A. Marcuse, West Dis- 
infecting Co 


Insecticide Scientific Committee 
Chairman: Frank C. Nelson, Stanco, 
Inc.; Vice Chairman: F. W. Fletcher, 
(Mothproofing Investigations), Dow 
Chemical Co.; Vice Chairman: C. R. 
Cleveland, (Cattle Sprays), Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana); Vice Chairman: A. 
E. Badertscher, (Powder Insecticides), 
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McCormick & Co.; W. A. Simanton, 
Gulf Research & Development Corp.; 
D. F. Murphy, Rohm & Haas Co.; Alfred 
Weed, John Powell & Co.; A. G. Grady, 
Sinclair Refining Co.; G. A. Bowden, 
A. S. Boyle Co.; Victor Froelicher, 
Geigy & Co., Inc.; A. H. Goddin, duPont 
Pest Control Laboratory; P. D. Har- 
wood, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc.; Friar 
Thompson, Jr., Hercules Powder Co.; 
C. E. Smith, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


Insecticide Marketing Committee 

Chairman: L. W. Jones, McCormick & 
Co.; Earle Ament, Dethol Mfg. Co.; 
H. W. Moburg, Rex Research Corp.; 
F. O. Huckins, Sinclair Refining Co.; 
James McConnon, McConnon & Co.; 
S. Lefkowitz, Enoz Chemical Co.; H. 
W. Allers, Solarine Co. 


Chemical Analyses Committee 
Chairman: N. J. Gothard, Sinclair 
Refining Co.; George Hartz, John 
Powell & Co.; Dr. Harvey Seil, Seil, 
Putt & Rusby, Inc.; Dr. J. J. T. Graham, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Sanitary Specialties Scientific 
Committee 

Chairman: G. A. Bowden, A. S. Boyle 
Co.; R. B. Trusler, Davies-Young Soap 
Co.; A. E. Zittle, Shell Oil Co.; C. S. 
Kimball, Foster D. Snell, Inc.; L. D. 
Benedict, Plunkett Chemical Co.; Paul 
Amman, G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd. 


Sanitary Specialties Marketing 
Committee 


Chairman: Leonard B. Schwarcz, 
Ampion Corp.; R. M. Lockhart, Candy 
& Co., Inc.; Geo. L. Simmonds, U. S. 
Sanitary Specialties Corp.; Henry J. 
Brownstein, Hysan Products Co.; Jo- 
seph Fuld, Fuld Bros.; S. Knox, Ex- 
pello Corp.; B. H. Reschke, Pioneer 
Mfg. Co. 


Johnson Post-War Plan 

A post-war planning program 
to create additional jobs for returning 
veterans after the war was announced 
recently by Herbert F. Johnson, Jr., 





N.A.1.D.M. MEETS JUNE 12-13 


The 30th annual mid-year meet- 
ing of the National Association 
of Insecticide & Disinfectant 
Manufacturers will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Chicago, on June 12 and 13. 
Meetings of scientific commit- 
tees and the Board of Governors 
will be held at the same place 
on June 11. A quarterly meet- 
ing of the Board will be held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
on March 9. 
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president of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
makers of floor waxes, Racine, Wis- 
consin. 

“In our post-war planning,” 
Mr. Johnson said, “the objective I have 
set up and have firmly fixed in my 
mind is to make as many jobs avail- 
able after the war as I possibly can. 
These jobs will not only be for those 
who left the company to serve their 
country, but also as many new jobs 
The year 1943 was the 
twenty-seventh year in which the 
Johnson profit sharing bonus plan has 


as possible.” 


been in operation. Bonus checks went 
to all factory and office employes, 
members of the sales and branch house 
organization, and men and women now 
in service who were formerly associ- 
ated with the company. 


. 


Hollingshead V.P. Dies 

Robert Marshall Bagley, 65, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corp., manufacturers of 
waxes and polishes, Camden, N. J., 
died of a heart attack Jan. 16, at his 
home in Haddonfield, N. J. He had 
been associated with Hollingshead for 
41 years and was a native of Virginia. 
Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Madelaine 
Stump Bagley; a daughter, Barbara 
Ann; a brother, Thomas J. Bagley of 
Haddonfield, who is in charge of re- 
search for Hollingshead, and two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Grover C. McGeehee of 
Lynchburg, Va., and Mrs. Jethro Irvy 
of Blackstone, Va. 
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Velsicol at Farm Convention 

Velsicol Corp., Chicago, par- 
ticipated last month in the Chicago 
convention of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, where Stephen 
Otis and Edward Depres of the sales 
department made a special presentation 
of the company’s new “AR-60” insec- 
ticide material for use in compounding 
cattle sprays. 

ania 

Felton Opens Mexico Branch 

Felton Chemical Co., Brooklyn, 
recently opened a branch office in Mex- 
ico City, and placed J. Alvardo Lang, 
a chemical engineer of the National 
University, Mexico, in charge of the 
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office. 











Lena _| TAR ACID OIL 


WORK for use in 
DISINFECTANTS 


manufacture and 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 




















it for you! 


Those products which you are not equipped to Unusually High in Tar Acids 
manufacture yourself . . . those odd items which 
do not fit into your plant . . . mosquito repellent, 
flea powder, salves, ointments, tube filling, made from 
powder filling, etc. . . . we buy materials, con- LOW TEMPERATURE COAL TAR 
tainers, pack, store, and ship your specialties . 

most modern methods and equipment 


strictly confidential . . . and our charges a lo 
bag pt us without peat ia P ! T T Ss B U R G H C 0 a L 
CARBONIZATION CO. 


R. Gesell, Incorporated H. W. Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


formerly Ehrmann-Strauss Co., Inc 
206 W. HOUSTON STREET NEW YORK 


White-Emulsion and Pink-Emulsion Grades 


Producers and Refiners of Coal Tar and Its Products. 























MILITARY 
CAMPS 
PROVIDE DISINFECTANT LABELS? 
PROPER 
SANITATION 


with 


What Are the Legal Requirements on 





You will find the answer on pages 203- 
208 of SANITARY PRODUCTS—new 
ADAM A. BREUER’S 
ELECTRIC INSECTICIDE SPRAYERS 


Portable — Fast — Efficient 


practical text on manufacture, testing 


and use of sanitary specialties written 
New Y 


by Leonard Schwarcz. compar 


PROTECTING the health of the armed forces thru proper Skol” 
sanitation in War Camps is an essential step. Consequently, — 

such camps are adopting the rapid, efficient, portable method 
of spraying insecticides, namely, the Adam A. Breuer’s 300 Pages—$5.00 a 

ELECTRIC INSECTICIDE SPRAYER. It sprays insecticides oe 
for killing insects, vermin, etc. It shoots liquid a distance 
of twenty feet, thus proving its powerful, effective action. Listes 
Write for complete details, specifying your problems and ? . 5 
hice ieee Memmebe win wat tuauire. Order from the Publishers 


has pl 
rolls 2' 


armed { 


will be 
( We do not sell insecticides. Our Pat ) til 
cities ¢ 


is the manufacture of Sprayers. (Pat- M ac N Al R 7 D 0 R a A N D CO . plan pr 


ented in U. S. A. and foreign countries.) 
Df emp! 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 254 W. 31st Street New York City above 


5118 N.Ravenswoood AVE. CHICAGO.ILL. 








Governr 
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LEE bape ny 


“rtays 


At last we find a reasonably legitimate excuse for exposing our readers 
to a “pretty girl” picture. Miss Rosemary La Planche, above, is reported 
by the Associated Press to have been selected by a New Guinea army 


detachment as “Miss Mosquito Junction of 1943.” 


Her equipment, in 


addition to a scepter, includes mosquito net and spray gun. 


Announces Post-War Plans 


Chemical 
New York and Windsor, Vt.. parent 


company of the 


Gallowhur Corp., 
manufacturers of 
Skol” and “Skat,” insect repellent, 
has pledged 


through its president, 


George Gallowhur, to increase its pay- 
rolls 25 per cent after the war by 
ring veterans returning from the 
armed forces. All production facilities 
will be located at Windsor when hos- 
tilities cease, Mr. Gallowhur said. The 
Pian provides also for the participation 


yt 


employees in net profits over and 


above salaries and wages, subject to 


Gove ag 
©vernment approval, in addition to 
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free insurance, hospitalization and re- 
tirement benefits already provided. The 
war veterans engaged by the company 


will be entitled to the same benefits. 


—— © 
Dubey Joins Stanco 
A. E. Dubey, Jr., has become 
New 


York, in the sales department of the 


issociated with Stanco, Inc., 
white oil and petrolatum division. Mr. 
Dubey was previously connected with 
the Pennsylvania Refining Co. in New 
York, and prior to that was associated 
with the sale of perfuming materials 
and drug products on the eastern sea- 


board. 
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Entomologists Eiect Essig 

Dr. E. O. Essig of the Univer- 
sity of California, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists at the recent 
annual meeting of the organization in 
Columbus, Ohio. Dr. C. E. Mickel of 
the University of Minnesota was elected 
president of the Entomological Society 
of America which met concurrently. 

° 

Asks Chlorine Bleach Control 

A bill was introduced in the 
Rhode Island Legislature Jan. 13 which 
would establish minimum amounts of 
chemicals used in household ammonia 
and chlorinated bleaching fluids. The 
proposed legislation was submitted by 
Representative Leon W. Brower, who 
said that because no legal standards 
have been required in the past, the 
active ingredients in such products 
have shown a wide variation. The 
bill would fix the actual ammonia con- 
tent in household ammonia at 8 per 
cent, and the available chlorine con- 
tent of chlorinated bleaching fluids at 
2'% per cent. It would also forbid the 
sale for household use of caustic pot- 
ash, caustic soda or lye or any prepara- 
tion containing these chemicals in 
concentration of 10 per cent or more 
of caustic, or any oxalic acid or salt 
containing the equivalent of 10 per 
cent or more of oxalic acid, or any 
ammonia water in concentration of 5 
per cent or more unless the container 
is clearly marked “poison” and pre- 
scribes an appropriate antidote. Manu- 
facture of artificially colored chlori- 
nated bleaching and disinfecting fluids 
is also forbidden. 
the State Department of Health as 


The measure names 


enforcing agency, and fixes at $100 


the maximum fine for single violations. 


SAA Seas 
San Diego Janitor Supply Moves 
San Diego Janitor Supply & 
Chemical Co., San Diego, Cal., recently 
moved on the same street to 1020 B 
Street. The company’s telephone num- 


ber remains: Main 5358. 
—— . 


Announces Address Change 

Newark 
manufacturers of leather finishes, 126 
E. Kinney Street, Newark, N. J., are 
now located at 8 Wilhelm St., Har- 
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Leather Finish Co., 








We announce development of new type soap 
colors 


PYLAKLORS 


They have good fastness to alkali. light. 
tin, ageing. 
The following shades are already available 


Dark Brown 
Palm Green 


Bright Green 
Olive Green 
Yellow Golden Brown 
True Blue Violet 


It will pay you to send 
for testing samples. 


PYLAM PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists, Importers, Exporters 
799 Greenwich St. New York City 
Cable Address: “Pylamco” 




















Peek’s 
OIL SOAPS 


DELAYS . . . In spite of war demands, raw mate 
rial and other difficulties. PECK’S PRODUCTS 
is still doing its utmost to supply promptly the 








needs of its regular customers. Delays in delivery 





are beyond our control, and we ask our old 





customers to bear with us under present condi- 





tions. 





’ECK’S Uil Soaps and other soap specialties. 


disinfectants. floor waxe- a full line of 





sanitary specialties manufactured by PECK for 






sanitary specialists. 






























Everything in Soaps, Disinfectants, Waxes, Ete. 
























ROSBY 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


PALE WOOD 


ROSINS 


They will help 
the soapmaker 
“stretch” his fats. 


CROSBY NAVAL STORES, INC. 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 




















BASIC MATERIALS 



















We specialize in originating products 





to meet unusual perfume require- 


ments for the soap and sanitary 





chemical industry. 











BUSH AROMATICS, Inc, 


136 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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The group attending the Eighth Annual Pest Control Operators Conference, 


held at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., Jan. 17, 


8th Purdue PCO Conference 


The Eighth annual Pest Con- 
trol Operators Conference was held at 
Ind., 


January 17-20, with 160 persons in 


Purdue University, Lafayette, 
attendance. As in previous years Prof. 
J. J. Davis was in general charge of 
the conference and supervised a series 
of talks on insects and insect control 
problems by members of the Purdue 
staff and experts from the industry. 
Among the talks of particular interest 
was one by George Elliott, president 
of the National Pest Control Associa- 
tion, who discussed “Elusive Irrita- 
tions” referring to those difficult prob- 
lems of insectaphobia or insect 
hallucinations which sometimes con- 
front the PCO. 


= que 
Revise Coloration Bill 


The proposed amendment to the 
Insecticide Act of 1910 requiring the 
coloration of poisonous white powder 
imsecticides has recently been further 
revised to meet some of the objections 
advanced at hearings last month. The 
modified measure is now reported under 
consideration by a sub-committee. 
Under the revised draft materials are 


‘xempt from the celoration require- 
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18, 19 and 20. 


ment where the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture determines that coloring is un- 
necessary for the protection of public 
health, where it is shown that coloring 
would be impracticable, and where the 
products are to be used for manufac- 
turing or noninsecticidal or nonfungi- 


cidal use. ‘ 


Prentiss a Major 

Richard J. Prentiss, formerly of 
R. J. Prentiss & Co., New York, on 
leave of absence since shortly after 
Pearl Harbor for service with the Sani- 


tary Division, Medical Corps, U. S. 


TOXICITY STUDIES 
(From Page 109) 
representative group of unselected sub- 
jects will respond to conditions of ac- 
tual use when placed in a chamber ex- 
posed to the material for regulated 
periods of time over a definite period. 
Questions which have been answered 
by the laboratory tests are for the 
species of animals used. In the case of 
man the doses must be assumed by suit- 
able calculations and guided by the 
knowledge of those acquainted with 
toxicological work concerning the ten- 
dency for the reactions in certain 
organs or systems in the laboratory ani- 
mals to be comparable to the reaction 
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Army, has recently been advanced to 
the rank of Major. Major Prentiss is 
stationed in Washington attached to 


the office of the Surgeon General. 


*.- 


Rebstock Joins Hercules 


J. B. Rebstock, formerly a med- 
ical entomologist with Douglas Air- 
craft Co., has been appointed as an 
entomologist with the Naval Stores 
Department of Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. He will work on 
the company’s insecticide chemicals. 
He recently returned to this country 


from Eritrea, British East Africa. 


of similar organs or systems in man. 
When this is all complete and the re- 
sults obtained justify a conclusion of 
relative non-toxicity, then the insecti- 
cide may be safely placed on the market 
for use by humans or on animals. 

In conclusion, may I state that 
the studies included in this report are 
representative of those which are done 
in order to determine toxicities. It must 
be remembered that special uses or ap- 
plications of a substance may require 
special studies not mentioned here in 
order to determine toxicity. This, how- 


ever, does not seem to be the case with 
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AVAILABLE WITHOUT PRIORITIES 


FILTRABLEND-S 


READY-MADE BASE 
FOR SOLUBLE OILS 


PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES, INC. 


400 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17 











BRAID-O-PAD 


FOR. FLOOR MACHINES 


AMERICAN STEEL wool MFG. CO. ine 


42-24 ORCHARD ST. the Picnger Stee! Wool Manvlactrer LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y 








2 Profit-makers for 


Sanitary Supply Houses— 


PER-MO 
RAT and MICE EXTERMINATING 
“LIQUID” 


This tested exterminator is fatal to rodents. Can 
be used in liquid form or on baits. Keep it in 
stock and sell it to your regular customers with 
other sanitary supplies. “Per-Mo” is a profitable 
item! 


PER-MO 
MOTHPROOFING LIQUID 


Let your customers do their own mothproofing 
with “Per-Mo.” The Guaranteed Mothproof 
Liquid. It acts like a colorless dye in impregnat- 
ing fabrics, has no odor and will not spot or stain. 
Literature and Full Particulars first letter. 


PER-MO MOTHPROOF CO. 
3729 S VIRGINIA AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 





FOR YOUR POST-WAR GET-UP .... 


1—D° you need a man with over ten years’ 

experience in advertising, sales promotion 
and publicity in and about the field of soaps, 
glycerine, cosmetics, foods, beverages, paint, 


varnish, inks. and chemicals? 


Well-rounded experience assuring a_ back- 

ground that may be of value to you in making | 
plans now to push the sale of your products | 
after the war. Interested only in connection | 


with manufacturer or other industrial organ- | 


ization. For further details, address 
Box No. 650 
Care SOAP & SANITARY CHEMICALS 


254 West 3l1st Street New York 
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Part of the 100 registrants at the Fifth Annual PCO Conference held at 
Massachusetts State College, Amberst, Massachusetts, Jan. 10, 11 and 12 


Honor Sonneborn Head 

Dr. Ferdinand Sonneborn, pres- 
ident of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New 
York, was honored by employees of 
the company at a luncheon, Jan. 10, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 


York, marking his 70th birthday and 


at the 
commemorating Dr. Sonneborn’s 
founding of the company 40 years ago. 
Dr. Sonneborn, a native of Germany, 
was educated there and in Switzerland, 
came to the United States in 1904. He 
founded the firm of oil refiners and 
manufacturing chemists, which he has 


headed since its inception in 1904. 


DR. FERDINAND SONNEBORN 


Wis. P.C.O. Meeting Held 
A special meeting of the pest 
control industry of Wisconsin, spon- 
sored by the Milwaukee Pest Control 
Association, was held Jan. 22, at the 
Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee. At the 
morning session of the meeting, Will- 
iam O. Buettner, secretary of the Na- 
tional Pest Control Association, spoke 
on “Critical Materials, Manpower Ra- 
tioning, and Legislation.” He was 
followed by George Elliot, president of 
NPCA, whose topic was “Outlook of 
Industry for 1944.” Harry J. Ham- 
mond, president of the Milwaukee 
Pest Control Association, presided at 
introduced Mr. 
Buettner and Mr. Elliot, who spoke on 


the luncheon and 


the work of NPCA. Following the 
films: “Insects and Rodents Enemies 
of Man” and “Fumigation by Pest 
Control Operators,” Dr. C. L. Fluke, 
professor of Entomology, University 
of Wisconsin; S. T. Brown, State Board 
of Health; Dr. E. R. Krumbiegel, 
Milwaukee Health Commissioner; E. 
L. Chambers, State Entomologist; J. 
A. Lippert, Milwaukee Building Own- 
ers and Managers Assn., and F. E. 
Garlough, U. S. Dept. of the Interior 


addressed the afternoon session. 
cn 


Prominent Specialty Co. Moves 
Prominent Specialty Co., New 
69 Third 


Ave., New York 3. The company’s 


York, recently moved to 


new telephone number is Gramercy 


3-0077. 





GERMICIDAL PERFORMANCE 
(From Page 105) 

those formulated with certain “lower- 
powered” synthetic phenol derivatives 
were impaired in their antibacterial ac- 
tivity to a much lesser extent than 
certain “high-powered” preparations of 
synthetic phenolic or quaternary am- 
monium derivation. 

These findings lead to the con- 
clusion that, under comparable condi- 
tions, disinfectant solutions of the cor- 
rect strength made from “low-pow- 


ered” materials possess more available 
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antibacterial potency than those ob- 
tained from “high-powered” materials. 
Several pertinent theoretical and 
methodological aspects also were em- 
phasized. 
References 


(1) Bechhold and Ehrlich; Zeitschr. 
f. physiol. Chem. 46, 173 (1906). 

(2) Laubenheimer; Phenol and seine 
Derivate als Desinfektionsmittel 1909. 

(3) Klarmann, Shternov and Von 
Wowern: J. of Bacteriol. 17, 423 (1929). 
<larmann and Von Wowern; J. Amer 
Chem. Soc. 15, 605 (1929. 

(4) Klarmann, Soap and SANITARY 
CHEMICALS, July, 1943, p. 97, 99. 
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Special 
Offerings of 





7] 













Newman’s BRAND NEW 
Steel Steam Jacketed 
SOAP CRUTCHERS 

Sizes 1,000 to 10,000 Ibs. 


SOAP POWDER MILLS 


4 JONES AUTOMATIC com- 


bination laundry and toilet 
soap presses. All complete 
and 











INVESTIGATE 
THESE SPECIAL 


BARGAINS 













Johnson Automatic Soap 





Chip Filling, Weighing 





and Sealing Machines 


for 2 lb. and 5 Ib. Pack- 







ages guaranteed in per- 






fect condition. 
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SOAP MACHINER 


Sizes 10A and 14 


perfect condition. 












Tz 


Single screw soap plodders 


with 6,8, 10 or 12 inch screws. 


All completely rebuilt and 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


2 Automatic Power Soap Cutting Tables. 





ADDITIONAL REBUILT SOAP MACHINERY 


All used equipment rebuilt in our own shops and guaranteed first class condition. 


Hf-A, 1500, 3000, 4000, 5000 lbs. capac- 
ity. Steam Jacketed Crutchers. 

Dopp Steam Jacketed Crutchers, 1000, 
1200, 1500 lbs. and 800 gals. capacity. 

Ralston Automatic Soap Presses. 

Scouring Soap Presses. 

Empire State, Dopp & Crosby Foot 
Presses. 

2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 roll Granite Toilet 
Soap Mills. 

H-A 4 and 5 roll Steel Mills. 

H-A Automatic and Hand-Power slab- 
bers. 

Proctor & Schwartz Bar Soap Dryers. 

Blanchard No. 10-A and No. 14 Soap 
Powder Mills. 

J. H: Day Jaw Soap Crusher. 

H-A 6, 8 and 10 inch Single Screw 
Plodders. 

Allbright-Nell 10 inch Plodders. 

Filling and Weighing Machine for 
Flakes, Powders, etc. 

Steel Soap frames, all sizes. 

Steam Jacketed Soap Remelters. 

Automatic Soap Wrapping Machines. 

Glycerin Evaporators, Pumps. 





Send us a list of your surplus equipment— 
we buy separate units or complete plants. 


NEWMAN TALLOW & SOAP MACHINERY COMPANY 


1051 WEST 35th STREET, CHICAGO 
Our Forty Years Soap Experience Can Help Solve Your Problems 
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Sperry Cast Iron Square Filter Presses, 
10, 12, 18, 24, 30 and 36 inch. 


Perrin 18 inch Filter Press with 
Jacketed Plates. 


Gedge-Gray Mixers, 25 to 6000 lbs. 
capacity, with and without Sifter 
Tops. 


Day Grinding and Sifting Machinery. 

Schultz-O’Neill Mills. 

Day Pony Mixers. 

Gardiner Sifter and Mixer. 

Proctor & Schwartz large roll Soap 
Chip Dryers complete. 

Doll Steam Jacketed Soap Crutchers, 
1000, 1200 and 1350 lbs. capacity. 

Day Talcum Powder Mixers. 

All types and sizes—Tanks and Kettles. 

Ralston and H-A Automatic Cutting 
Tables. 

Soap Dies for Foot and Automatic 
Presses. 

Broughton Soap Powder Mixers. 

Williams Crutcher and Pulverizer. 

National Filling and Weighing Ma 
chines. 


Phene Yards 3665-3666 


February, 1#* 
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PROFESSIONAL 





DIREC TORY 
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POSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


Our staff of chemists, engineers 
and bacteriologists with labora- 
tories for analysis, research, physi- 
cal testing and bacteriology are 








prepared to render you 





Every Form of Chemical Service 





312 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





H. A. SEIL, Ph.D. 


SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


E. B. Putt, Pb.C., B.Sc. 


Specialists in the Analysis ef Organic In- 

secticides, Pyrethrum Flowers, Derris Reet, 

Barbasco, or Cube Root—Their Ceneentrates 
and Finished Preparations 


DRUGS—ESSENTIAL OILS — SOAP 


16 East 34th St., New York 16, N. Y. 














SKINNER & SHERMAN, INC. 


246 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 
Bacteriologists and Chemists 


Disinfectants tested for Phenol Co- 
efficient. Toxicity Index deter- 
mined by chick embryo method of 
Salle. Antiseptics tested by agar 
cup plate and other standard meth- 
ods. 


Chemical Analyses and Tests of All 
Kinds 











CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Contracting _— Consulting 


Complete Plants and 
Engineering Services for: 





Glycerine _— Fats and Oils 
Soaps _ Hydrogenation 
Fatty Acids _ Hydrogen 


Research, Reports, Investigations 


WURSTER & SANGER, INC. 


S2nd Street and S. Kenweod Avenue 
Chicage, Hlinois 








Stillwell and Gladding, Ine. 


inalytical and Consulting Chemists 


Members Association of Consulting 


Chemists and Chemical Engineers 


130 Cedar St., New York City 6 








PATENTS —TRADE MARKS 


All cases submitted given personal 
attention 

Form “Evidence of Conception” with 

instructions for use and “Schedule of 


Government and Attorneys’ Fees”— 
Free. 


Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 
PATENT LAW OFFICES 
Suite 402, Bowen Bidg., Washington, D. ©. 





a 
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CLASSIFIED 

Classified Advertising — All 
classified advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, 
except those of individuals seek- 
ing employment where the rate 
is five cents per word, $1.00 
minimum. Address all replies to 
Classified Advertisements with 
Box Number, care of Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals, 254 West 31st 
St., New York. 











Positions 7 Wanted 


Entomologist: Man with eight 
years’ practical experience with 
one of the largest manufacturers 
of household, garden and livestock 
insecticides including preparation 
of labels, booklets and other sales 
material, open for new connection 
with progressive insecticide man- 
ufacturer. Capable taking full 
charge entomological laboratory 
and research and of giving prac- 
tical aid to sales department. For 
further details, communicate with 
Box No. 646, care Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 





Salesman desires sanitation 
chemicals and brushes for N. Y. 
City. Guaranteed drawing. Ad- 
dress Box No. 657, care Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 


Chemist: Recent graduate of 
eastern college with entomologi- 
cal experience, desires connection 
with insecticide or allied manufac- 
turer. For further details, address 
30x No. 645, care Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 
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Soapmaker — familiar with the 
manufacture of all kinds of soap; 
30 years’ experience; desires 
change of position with reliable 
firm on Pacific Coast. Can take 
full charge of plant. Address Box 
No. 652, care Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 

Production Manager: Man, 
graduate chemist, 33 years, 2A 
draft, 9 years production manager, 
factory superintendent for large 
manufacturer toilet preparations, 
medicines, food products, spices 
and insecticides, desires new con- 
nection particularly interested in 
future opportunity. Fine record, 
best references. Address Box No 
660, care Soap & Sanitary Chem- 


icals, 





e4e 
Positions Open 

Entomologist Wanted — Major 
Manufacturer-Marketer with con- 
tinent - wide operations and large 
research facilities wants to employ a 
practical Entomologist, preferably 
with field experience on truck crops. 
Must be a college graduate with a 
good personality, and must be free 
to travel. This is a permanent con- 
nection, at a good salary. In your 
reply, state your experience, educa- 
tion, including a list of college 
courses completed, age, draft status, 
and the salary you expect. Replies 
strictly confidential. If employed in 
essential war work, availability cer- 
tificate required ; if already working 
at your highest skill, do not apply. 
Box No. 644, care Soap & Sanitary 


Chemicals. 
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Awl 
APPLICATOR 


Simple — Practical — Durable — Inexpensive 


The 4 in 1 Applicator consists of but three parts: 

1—A top quality sleeve-like wool pad; 

2—A one piece hardwood block that needs no bolts, no nuts, 

no metal fastenings of any kind; 

3—A hardwood threaded handle. 
The 4 in 1 Applicator gives you more square inches of usable 
wool pad for your money. 
The 4 in 1 Applicator insures perfect application of your floor 
waxes, seals and other finishes for every type of floor. 


Profitable to Use — Profitable to Sell 


Used and recommended by maintenance experts nationwide. 


American Standard Manufacturing Company 
2509-2513 South Green Street Chicago 8, Ill. 
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GREATER hills 
vith CERTOX 


an6 © S. Pat. OFF 


Rodent Seed, Ant Jelly, Arsenic, 
Carbolic, Pyrethrum, Cresylic, 
Red Squill, Derris Powder, and 
other effective chemicals that do a 
thorough job for the Pest Controller. 
The quality of CERTOX products re- 
mains unaffected by the national emer- 
gency. Prices, too, are near normal. 


VOUR GUARANTEE: 


All CERTOX products are manufactured 
eccording to exacting specifications 
under personol supervision of 
1. H. LUTTAN, B.S. A, Entomologist. 


SPECIAL CONTRACT PRICES 
Available to Cover your Annual Needs. 


liers of C lete Exterminating Chemicals. 


PP a 


424 West 18th Street, New York, N.Y. 
SOSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSHSHSOOOOOSD 
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1—Dopp Vertical Jacketed Soap Crutcher, 15004, 
3—Ralston Automatic Soap Presses. 

a Machy. Co. Soap Wrapping Machines, Type 
1—Horizontal Soap Amalgamator, 1500#. 
60—Assorted Bronze Soap Dies. 

1—6-Knife Soap Chipper. 

2—Hersey 1200# Horizontal Unjacketed Crutcher, 
1—Houchin 10” Jumbo Plodder. 

1—Broughton 15007 Mixer; 1—4509. 

1—Crosby Foot Press. 


Crutchers Foot and Automatic Filter Presses 
| Soap Kettles Soap Presses soap Frames 


Powder Mixers Cutting Tables Powder Fillers 
Granite Mills Pulverizers Labellers 
Plodders Soap Pumps Tanks 


| Slabbers Soap Chippers Boilers 


Send for Illustrated Circular 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC 


15-21 PARK ROW x} NEW YORK, N 
BArclay 7-0600 Cable Address: Equipment 


We buy your idle machinery—Send us a list. 


SOPAC 


SAFETY HAND SOAP 


(Powdered) 


A money-maker for alert jobbers calling on industria 
plants and institutions. 


% Hygienically safte—fast and economical 
% Non-abrasive, vegetable oil base 
% Soothing with fine after-effect 


% Tested and approved by millions of safe washup 
in plants throughout the country 


% Unsurpassed quality and value 
% Free samples available for estabiished jobbers 


Other items in the Skotch Products line include dist 
washing compounds, medium and heavy duty cleane! 
liquid soap concentrate, special formula compoun¢ 
and powdered soap dispensers. 


SKOTCH PRODUCTS CORP. 


1220 W. SIXTH ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ROTENONE 
goes to WAR! 


| Recognizing its strategic value in the control of certain 
| insects and pests, the use of Rotenone has been restricted 
to the needs of the Armed Forces, the protection of a limited 
number of vital agricultural crops, and the control of warble 


fly on cattle. 


Many peace-time users of Rotenone for other purposes have 








had to readjust their plans to get along without Rotenone, 





and have done this willingly, appreciating that Rotenone has 


TO END ALL CORROSION PROBLEMS 


Saran is a tough thermoplastic originally made to replace 
such strategic war materials as aluminum, stainless steel, 
nickel, copper. brass, tin and rubber. Now found adaptable to 
a wide range of uses in product designing. food processing 
and wherever non-corrosive materials are necessary. Its in- 
sulating qualities, flexibility and ease of handling make it 
extremely valuable in installations dealing with oils, gases, 
air, water and corrosive chemicals. It is available in tube, 
pipe, sheet. rod and molded fittings. 

Technical Bulletin P-8 will be 

sent on request. Address Dept. S~ 


Pat. No. 2160931 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


NEW YORK . . . 261 Fifth Avenue 
rod i lee Vcie) 412 South Wells St. 


an important job to do in the winning of the war. 


Those who need Rotenone for the specific purposes for 

which it is now reserved will be glad to know that we have 

| still available supplies of ROTENONE and ROTENONE 

| RESINS and from time to time expect to have ROTENONE 
POWDERS. 


DERRIS, INC. 


Specialists In Rotenone Roots and Rotenone Products 





79 WALL STREET 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 

















Wanted — A practical man or 
chemist who is qualified to make 
and produce liquid wax emulsions 
for floor polish, shoe polish and 
various other uses. Work will be 
extremely light and therefore any- 
one of considerable age or partly 
physically handicapped will be 
useful. Address full details in con- 
fidence to Box No. 656, care Soap 
& Sanitary Chemicals. 





Insecticides: Man with some 
years experience in the sale of in- 
secticide materials to manufactur- 
ers of both the agricultural and 
household fields is wanted by an 
old and well-known chemical man- 
ufacturer. There is a good oppor- 
tunity here for a man with educa- 
tion and experience and a follow- 
ing in the insecticide industry. 
Send replies to Box No. 643, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Wanted: Soap maker with ac- 


tual kettle experience making 
liquid and potash 
Industrial soap manufacturing 
plant located in Michigan. Steady 
work, good pay. Address Box No. 
659, care Soap & Sanitary Chem- 
teals. 


paste soaps. 


February, 1944 





Miscellaneous 


For Sale: One soap plodder ; one 
cutting table; one frame cutter- 
200 frames. Address Box No. 661, 
care Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


For Sale: 2—5 Roll water cooled 
inclined steel roller mills, 16" dia- 
x 40” face. Houchin-Aiken Foot 
Presses; Soap Frames; Cutting 
Tables ; Plodders, 12 x 30 and 16 x 
40 Three Roll Water Cooled Steel 
Mills; 4 Roll Stone Mills; Dryers; 
Chippers; Powder Fillers; Mix- 
ers; Grinders, Filter Presses; 
Disc Filters; Pumps, etc. Send 
for Soap Bulletin No. 402. We Buy 
Your Surplus Equipment for Cash. 
Stein Equipment Corp., 426 Broome 
Street, New York City, 13. 

Floor Brushes — We manufac- 
ture a very complete line. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. Flour 
City Brush Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., or Pacific Coast Brush 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wanted — popular price toilet 
soap line that can be sold to syndi- 
cate and chain drug departments, 
—will handle accounts. Address 
details Box No. 653, care Soap & 
Sanitary Chemicals. 
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SAN FRANCISCO ... 


121 Second St. 


For Sale—Approximately 100,- 
000 37%” diameter cardboard slip 
covers. Reply Box No. 651, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Soap Brokerage Business for 
Sale. On account of death of John 
A. McDermott on October 24, 
1943, the undersigned offers his 
well-established soap brokerage 
business for sale. Office and busi- 
ness is at 187 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. Please make in- 
quiries in writing. Katherine B. 
McDermott, Administrator, 187 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Phone Ran. 2460. 


Will Purchase Immediately — 
Pneumatic Packaging Machine, 
used for chips, powder, cleanser ; 
also dry mixers, chip dryers, 
crutchers, and automatic soap 
press. Address Box No. 654, care 
Soap & Sanitary Chemicals. 


Plant Wanted: Chemical en- 
gineer Ph.D. research and produc- 
tion manager, will buy whole or 
part of plant for manufacture of 
detergents, resins, oil and wax 
compounds. Need jacketed kettles, 
steam, stir, etc. Address Box 


No. 655, care Soap & Sanitary 
Chemicals. 
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~--YOUR Aru WAR LOAN QUOTA 


HETHER your plant meets its quota, or fails, lies 

largely in your hands. Your leadership can put 
it over—but if you haven't already got a smooth run- 
ning, hard hitting War Loan Organization at work in 
your piant, there’s not a minute to lose. 


Take over the active direction of this drive to meet 
—and break—your plant's quota. And see to it that 
every one of your associates, from plant superintend- 
ent to foreman, goes all-out for Victory! 


To meet your plant’s quota means that you'll have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan pay- 
ments at their all-time high—plus such additional 
amounts as your local War Finance Committee has 
assigned to you. In most cases this will mean the sale 
of at least one $100 bond per worker. It means hav- 
ing a fast-cracking sales organization, geared to reach 
personally and effectively every individual in your 
plant. And it means hammering right along until 
you've reached a 100% record in those extra $100 
—or better— bonds! 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement 
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And while you're at it, now’s a good time to check 
those special cases— growing more numerous every 
day—where increased family incomes make pos 
sible, and imperative, far greater than usual invest- 
ment through your plant’s Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. 
Indeed, so common are the cases of two, three, or 
even more, wage-earners in a single family, that you'll 
do well to forget having ever heard of ‘10%’ as a rea- 
sonable investment. Why, for thousands of these 
‘multiple-income’ families 10% or 15% represents but 
a paltry fraction of an investment which should be 
running at 25%, 50%, or more! 


After the way you've gone at your wartime pro- 
ductioa quotas—and topped them every time—you re 
certainly not going to let anything stand in the way of 
your plant's breaking its quota for the 4th War Loan! 
Particularly since all you are being asked to do is to 
sell your own people the finest investment in the 
world—their own share in Victory! 


This space contributed to Victory by 
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prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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*Aridor Company 
Armour & Co 


*Aromatic Products, 
*Associated Chemists, Inc 


*Baird & McGuire, 
*Barrett Co 
Bobrick Mfg. Co 


*Breuer Electric Mig. Ce 
Buckingham Wax Co.. 


Bush Aromatics . 


Canner, The 


*Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
Chemical Mfg. Co....... 
Chemical Sales Corp 
Chemical Supply Co 


John A. Chew, Inc. 
*Antoine Chiris Co 


*Clifton Chemical Co 
*Columbia Chemical Division. 
Compagnie Parento .. 
*Consolidated Products Co 
*Continental Can Co.. 
Cornelius Products Co 
Crosby Naval Stores 


*Crown Can Co 


*Davies-Young Soap Co 


*Derris, Inc 


Diamond Alkali Co 
*Dodge & Olcott Co 


*Dow Chemical Co 
P.R. Drever Inc 


*\merican-British Chemical Supplies. 
American Standard Mfg. Co. 
American Steel Wool Mfg. Co 
Anchor-Hocking Glass Co. 


* For further details see 





*E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co............ 


*Eastern Industries 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
*Federal Varnish Co.. 
*Felton Chemical Co.... 
Filtrol Corporation 


*Firmenich & Co. 


*Florasynth Laboratories 


Fritzsche Brothers, 


*Fuld Brothers .. 


*General Drug Co.. 


*R. Gesell, Inc 


a : 
Givaudan-Delawanna, 


\. Gross & Co.. 


Haag Laboratories . 
Hercules Powder Co 
Hodgman Rubber Co. . 
*Hooker Electrochemical Co 
Hospital Management . 
*Houchin M a Co 
Huber Machine Co.... 
*Hysan Products Co.. 


Industrial Chemical Sales Division 


W. Va Pulp & Paper Co... 
*Innis, Speiden & Co....... 

Instituti ms Magazine 
interstate Color Co 


R.A Jones & Co. 


a Kiefer Machine ( 


Koppers Co. 
Kranich Soap Co 


‘I ancaster, Allwine & Renmud. 
|. M. Lehmann Co. 


*Geo. Lueders & Co 
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SOAP BLUE BOOK 





*Magnus, Mabee & Reynard 
N. I. Malmstrom & Co. 

M & H Laboratories. . 
Mantrose Corp. . 

Maryland Glass Corp.. 
Mirvale Chem. Co... 
Monsanto Chemical Corp 


National Can Co. 


*Newman Tallow & Soap . Macl linery Co 


Newport Industries, Inc. 
*Niagara Alkali Co.. 


Norda Essential Oil & Chemical Co. 


Olsen Publishing Co. 

*Orbis Products Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Peck Products Co. 

*S. B. Penick & Co.. 
*Pennsylvania Refining Co 
Per-Mo Mothproof Co. 
Petroleum Specialties, Inc. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Philipp Brothers, Inc.. 


*Pittsburgh Coal Carbonization Co.. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
*John Powell & Co.. 

*R. J. Prentiss & Co... 
*Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Pumice Corp. of America. 
*Pylam Products Co....... 


Charles L. Read & Co., Inc. 

*Reilly Tar & Chemical Co. 
W. C. Ritchie & Co........ 
*Rohm & Haas Co...... 


Sanitary Soap Co. 

*C, G. Sargent’s Sons Corp 
*Schimmel & Co.......... 
F. E. Schundler & Co., Inc. 
Seil, Putt & Rusby... 

*Skinner & Sherman..... 
Skotch Products Corp. 
Foster D. Snell... 

*Solvay Sales Corp... 

*L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc.. 
Standard Alcohol Co.. 
Standard Silicate Co.. 
*Standard Synthetics, Inc.. 
Stauffer Chemical Co..... 
Stillwell & Gladding..... 
Stokes & Smith Co......... 


*Tar & Chem. Division Koppers Co 
*Tombarel Products Corp..... 


Triangle Package Machinery Co. 


Jos. cl re 


*Uncle Sam Chemical Co.. a 
U ngerer se eer 
*Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
*Van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc. 
WV GIOn COUR, eiscccencs ‘ 

T. F. Washburn Co........ 
*Welch, Holme & Clark Co. 
Western Chem. & Mfg. Co. 
*White Tar Co. of N. | ee 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels 
*Woburn Chemical Corp.... 
*Wurster & Sanger, Inc.... 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 
York Chemical Co........ 
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Every effort is made to keep this index free of errors, but no responsibility is assumed for any omissions. 
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Net forever... 


SOAP and Sanitary Chemicals 


254 WEST 3lst STREET NEW YORK 1 
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“Yo’ appeal fo’ mo’ goods touches mah heart, 
Cuthbert,—but whar is yo’ gonner buy after de wah?” 


OT forever will buyers prostrate’ themselves on 

the door-mat of your sales department to plead 
for more and more goods. Eventually, the worm will 
turn, — and when it does, — the keen edge of 
returned competition will cut the props from under 
many a salesman’s throne, — and once again will 
begin the endless trek in search of new customers, 
new outlets. But regular advertising which you do 
today will help no end when that time arrives. In 
the field of soap products, insecticides, sanitary and 
chemical specialties, we feel that your plans for the 
future should include regular advertising vow in 


Member Audit Bureau of Cis 
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Tale Ends | 
T the recent soap industry meer. 
ing in New York, a place cag 


for each person at luncheon carried 





the following message: “Welcome you 
saippuakauppias!” Such apparent levity 
was something of a shock to so staid 
and dignified a gathering. However, 
upon turning the card over, the follow. 
ing explanation was found: “Suaip. 
puakauppias is a Finnish word meaning 
soap-maker. It reads the same back- 
wards as forwards.” All of which js 
quite appropriate as it appears that 
some soapers today don’t know whether 
they are going backward or forward, 
> e 

Sign of the times . . . attendances 
at a recent potash soap manufactures 
group meeting was considerably smaller 
than last year. Interpretation by R. H. 
Young, chairman of the group, . 
fewer problems this year and an easier 
trend in the raw material situation. 

. »e 

After the war when some peo- 
ple now living in cities . . . where they 
have learned to use lots of soap . . . low 
their jobs and move back to the farms 
and villages from whence they came 
to seek riches in city war plants, they 
will continue to use more soap just like 
they did in the big city, said an op 
timist recently in discussing the future 
of soap consumption. Although we 
know it is the obvious question,—we 
are nevertheless constrained to ask 
“What are they going to buy it with?” 


Some insect spray manufactut- 
ers became slightly agitated recently 
when L. N. Markwood of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce stated that house 
hold insecticides are luxury items 
About as much of a luxury as a coal 
shovel, says we. What is Mrs. Flanagan 
going to do? . . . Catch her bedbugs 
one by one and beat their brains out 


with a club? 


Based on the jump in the fat 
salvage collection rate for January, th 
campaign is now really rolling. With 
“points for fats” now in operation, the 
increase to a million-and-a-half dollas 
of money to be spent by the committt® 
looks like a mighty good investment 
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OTHER DOW CHEMICALS FOR THE 
SOAP AND SANITARY FIELD 


Coumarin «¢ Methyl Salicylate + Methyl Anthranilate ¢ Dowicide (Disinfectants, Fungi i 
Phenols > Caustic Soda . Carbon Tetrachloride ° Ethylene Dichloride 


Propylene Dichloride «+ Orthodichlorbenzene +* Methyl Bromide « Chloropicrin, and many 
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